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RESERVED QUARTERLY 
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Sole Advertising Contractors ; 
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7 THE AGENCY 
{owe , a ee 
, oft THE SERVICES 
ft We (1) Specialize in what you require. 


In addition, hav- (2) Have 200to 250 carsalways in stock. 
ing large Show- 
rooms and Ser- (3) Supply any make of car with a 
— ae ae written guarantee that it will be 
Write for our Book- , ‘ 4 
let —th. contents will nape ly repurchased, . : a! 
convince you. comlined with (4) Arrange terms to suit each individ- 


the best jterms 
obtainable. ual case. 


INDIAN & EASTERN CAR AGENCY, 39 Piccadilly, London, W. 1 
Associated with The Car Mart, Ltd., 46-50, Park Lane Directors: Lt.-Col. R. H.N. Baxter; MajorE. T. T. Todd 
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By Appointment to the 
Royal Household of Holland, 


“Z7.H.B.” Lager 


The ideal beverage. Brewed from 
finest Malt and Hops only. 
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For Samples and Terms 
apply to :— 


ZUID HOLLANDSCHE BIERBROUWERY «LONDON) LTD: 
20/21 ST. DUNSTAN'’S HILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


Telegrams : Cypripes, Bircate, Lonpon. Telephone : Royat 6631. 


BURMA ‘SAUCE 


EVERY DROP IS FULL OF FLAVOUR. 
That is why “ Burma" goes so far. You do not have to pour a lot on your food. Just a 
drop or two—that's all. Vet you get more real flavour from that little amount than you 
do from a large quantity of other sauce. 

IT’S THE ‘SAUCE THAT MAKES THE MEAL. 

One's dinner may be well chosen, well cooked, and well served, yet lack that flavour 
which is so essential to a keen appetite and a good digestion., A few drops of luscious, 
fruity Burma Sauce gives the final perfecting touch. 

WORTH TWICE WHAT IT COSTS YOU, 
Burma Sauce gives all-ro und satisfaction. It is not only the most delicious Sauce you can 
buy, it is also the pon va lue for your m loney—and it goes nearly twice as far as other sauces 
Get a bottle to-day and make your mea als more appetising—more delicious. 


THERE ARE NO PRESERVATIVES IN BURMA SAUCE. 


WHITE, COTTELL & CO., LONDON, S.E.5. 
“ The R.U.S.I. Journal” is published on the 15th day of February, May, August 


— GALE & POLDEN, LTD. 
and November of each year. Sole Advertisement Agents. 
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“IT SHOWS WHAT CAN BE EXPERT COACHING 
DONE, GIVEN GOOD e%% 
INSTRUCTION ee BUSINESS ORGANISATION 

E AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 


Extract from letter of candidate FOR 
who gained 700 marks out of 800 STAFF COLLEGE 


in ‘‘ Business Organisation” after ENTRANCE EXAM. 
a@ course with IS PROVIDED BY 


PITMAN’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


293 SOUTHAMPTON ROW. W.C.1 PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION 
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BRITISH H.O. FOR MAPS 


Mé4?s specially developed for use in motoring, flying, hunting, 

etc., are kept in stock at STANFORD’S—the British Head- - 
quarters for Maps. Every user of Maps is invited to call at 
Whitehall House, where every kind of Map and many special 
methods of mounting are on view. 


- ase ; 
EDWARD STANFORD Crs aa Gal 
Ltd., Dept. 15, Whitehall Hse., PR @ 9 DS 12, 13, 14, te Acre, W.C. 
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THE 


Kriss Kross Stropper 


NOTE IN “IT’S ALMOST 
ILLUSTRATION HUMAN!”’ 
ADJUSTMENT LATEST AND 

FOR LIGHT BEST ON THE 

AND HEAVY MARKET. 

STROPPING FITS ALL 
BLADES 





price 2]f- ce 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFACTORY 








A razor blade is the most delicate thing in the 

world. You cannot expect to be able to strop 

one to ‘‘ barber perfection.’’ It has taken him 
years to acquire the knack. 


“The Kriss Kross Edge Beats the 
Barber’s Edge.”’ 


Waiting for ‘‘ Your turn next, Sir ’’ wastes your 
time, your money, and gives you annoyance. 


“You Sing with the Larks with the 
Kriss Kross Habit.”’ 


The amazing new Kriss Kross Stropper is almost 
human in its action. By simply turning the 
handle, it strops your safety razor blades on both 
edges with equal efficiency, lifting the blade up, 
turning it over and rotating the leather stropper 
within the machine. The blades are so sharp, 
so evenly stropped, that a comfortable shave 
every morning is a certainty. 


W. SULLIVAN & CO. 


22 ELY PLACE - - LONDON, E.C.1 


Telephones : HOLBORN 2139 & 7326 
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FOUNDED 1887 


THE SECRETARIAL AND BUSINESS 
TRAINING COLLEGE 


DAY. RESIDENTIAL AND POSTAL 


Prospectus, giving standard of qualification for the Diploma, which guarantees 
an appointment on completion of training, post free from Mr. B. J. MuNForD, 


KENSINGTON COLLEGE, Paddington, London, W.2 
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Preparatory School for 35 Boys (7} to 14) 


Red House, Marston Moor, York 


Headmaster (since 1922), Lieut.-Colonel E. N. MOZLEY, D.S.O., R.E. (Ret.) 


SPECIAL TERMS TO OFFICERS 

Six Public School Scholarships gained since March, 1925, 

including two “ Firsts’? and one “ Second,’’ 

In Advanced Mathematics Five were First and One was Second. 
Excellent Health Record. School Farm and Extensive Grounds. 
Riding is a notable feature of school life, together with other special 
outdoor interests. Many references can be given to officers whose sons 
have been at Red House. Prospectus on application. 
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Unique among 
the Men’s 
Shops of the 
World 


When in London you are invited to 
visit the New Austin Reed’s. It 
is a building at once spacious and 
noble. It is the demonstration and 
justification of that new spirit 
which proves that in commerce 
and its memorable scene there is 
no longer anything small or mean 
or ugly or commonplace. It pre- 
sents the realisation of an ideal 
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—a shop completely wad entirely Se men, 
planned and equipped in such novel 
fashion as men will approve. 


of REGENT STREET 


AMISTIN REEDS 





107 to 113 Regent Rte acetic W.1 














Cars 


for special 
occasions 
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SLOANE 3456 





Superb 6-seater Daimlers 
with liveried chauffeurs 
always available. 


SLOANE 3456 





243, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 
LONDON, 5S W.7. 





























SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


& ‘ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP 
(Founded 1843.) 
exists to give poor boys and girls a 
chance in life, and to help them to 
become useful men and women. 

15,700 boys have joined the Royal 
Navy, Mercantile Marine and Regular 
Army. 

9,800 boys have been — 
assisted to emigrate or 
obtain civilemployment. 
3,540 girls have been 
trained for domestic ff 
service. ie 





Patrons; 

Their Majesties the KING 
and QUEEN. 
H.R.H. PRINCESS MARY 
(Viscountess Lascelles), 
FIELD-MARSHAL H.R.H. THE 
DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 
President ; 

H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF 
WALES, K.G. 
Chairman & Treas. ; FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman ; LORD DARYNGTON. 
Chairman “‘Arethusa’”’ Committee ; 
Howson F. DEVITT, Esq. 
Secretary ; F. BRIAN PELLY, A.F.C. 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON,W.C.2 


When responding please mention “* The Journal 
of the Royal United Service Institution.” 














ARMY PROMOTION 
EXAMINATION RESULTS 


T the last three half-yearly exam- 
inations (i.e., to March, 1928) 
Officers prepared by the Metropolitan 
Services College obtained no less than 


1,800 SUCCESSES 


in the subjects of the examinations 
for Promotion to the Ranks of 


CAPTAIN AND MAJOR 


At the October exam. for Promotion 
to the Rank of Major, an M.S.C. 
Student was awarded 


ONE OF THE TWO 
SPECIAL CERTIFICATES 


Write TO-DAY for a free copy of the 
descriptive ‘‘Guide to the Army 
Promotion Examinations.” 


METROPOLITAN SERVICES 
COLLEGE, bept. ma, st. ALBANS. 























Your Ancestors C orrespondence! 
HAVE YOU ANY? 


If so, upon it there may be stamps as follows: 


TRIANGULAR CAPE 1855-1861, 
NATAL 1857, NIGER COAST 1892, etc., 
TRANSVAAL 1869-1880, 
UGANDA 1895, etc. (Typewritten), 
ORANGE RIVER (Inverted Surcharge). 


I pay Cash for the above which range in value from 
10/- to £200 





We also buy good collections and invite all offers. 
COLLECTORS ! Please send me your Want List. 





H. CLARK, 24/25, Great Russell Street 


LONDON, W.C.1 


























Have you sent your HALF-CROWN to the 


for the Children’s Food ? 


Cheques and Orders payable ‘‘Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Food Fund,”’ 


Causeway, London, E. 1. 


Dr. BARNARDO'S HOMES 






ANNUAL COLLECTION of 400,000 Half-Crowns 


and 


crossed, addressed, Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 148 Barnardo House, Stepney 












Carlisle & Gregson 


5, Lexham Gardens, Kensington, W.8 





STAFF COLLEGES, PROMOTION, 
All SERVICE Entrance Examinations, 
UNIVERSITIES and CIVIL SERVICE. 
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Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Lexjam, Kens, London.” 
Telephone: Western 1287. 
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SERVES THE SERVICES 


It belongs to them, is controlled by them, and 
aims at promoting their interests in every way. 


THERE ARE NO SHAREHOLDERS 


and all surplus revenue is returned to the Services 
in rebate, discount and other schemes for the 
benefit of the Services. 


THE N.A.A.F.1. SUPPLIES EVERYTHING 


but 1s strictly limited to dealing with Serving 
Members of the Regular Forces, their wives and 
families, and Territorials during Annual 


Headquarter Offices ; 
IMPERIAL COURT, UPPER KENNINGTON LANE, LONDON, S.E.11 








Royal Soldiers 
Daughters’ Home. 


(Founded 1855). 
Incorporated 
1923 


For the 
Maintenance, 
Clothing, and 
Education of 
Daughters of 
Soldiers, 
whether 
Orphans 

or not. 


The children are 
trained for Do- 
mestic Service 
and in special 
cases for Trades. 





LAST JOINED. 


Patrons: Their Majesties The King and Queen. 

Vice-Presidents: Field-Marshal Lord Plumer, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., G.B.E. General The Right 
Hon. Sir Neville Lyttelton, G.C.B., K.C.V.O. 

Chairman; General Sir Henry MacKinnon, G.C.B., 
K.C.V.O. 

Admission, between the ages of six and eleven 
years, by approval of the Committee. Age of de- 
parture, seventeen, when a situation is guaranteed 
to them and they are supplied with an outfit. 

GENEROUS GIFTS, Annual Subscriptions and 
Donations urgently invited and thankfully received 
by the Secretary, Major H. S. Marshall, D.S.O., 
at the Home, 65, Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, N.W.3, 
or the Hon. Treasurer, Lloyds Bank, Ltd. (Cox’s & 





King Edward VII 


Convalescent Home 


For Officers of the Navy, 
Royal Marines, Army and 
Air Force 


MassaGE. ALL FORMS OF 
Ececrriciry. ULtra-VIoLet 


Rays. SpectaL D1etTING. 
TERMS : 
4/6 To 6/- Per Day 
INCLUSIVE 


Golf Course in the Grounds. 
Hard Tennis Court. Bad 
minton. Squash Racquets. 
Sailing, Bathing, etc., etc., 


Officers on the Active List 
are eligible to travel by rail 
at Government expense. 


For Booklet apply : 


House Governor, Osborne House, 
East Cowes - Isle of Wight 





King’s Branch), 6, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 





























Situated in the Banqueting House of the old Palace of Whitehall (1622) 
—containing ‘‘The Celebrated Rubens Ceiling’’—and which recently 
commemorated its Tercentenary. 











ALL THOSE INTERESTED IN THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
NAVY AND ARMY SHOULD NOT FAIL TO VISIT THIS 
FASCINATING COLLECTION. 











A fine Collection of Arms from 
the Earliest Periods. 

Models of Warships, Guns and 
Battlefields, Old Uniforms, 
Head-dresses, Badges, But- 
tons, etc. 

Siborne’s renowned Model of 
the Field of Waterloo. 

Model of Trafalgar, arranged 
by Trafalgar Officers. 

Historical Relics of King Charles 
I., Drake, Cromwell, Raleigh, 
Marlborough, Wolfe, Cooke, 
Wellington, Nelson, Moore, 
Raglan, Franklin, Wolseley, 
Roberts, Kitchener, and many 
others. 

Two hundred Stands of Regi- 
mental ‘‘ Colours.’’ 

Historical Naval Flags. 

The French Colours captured 
by Lord Nelson. 

Oliver Cromwell’s Flag and 
Sword. 

The Flag of the United States 
Frigate ‘*‘ Chesapeake.’’ 


MODERN EXHIBITS, including: 


A Complete Model of the Grand Fleet as it sailed for Jutland ; 
Authentic Diagrams of the Battle of Jutland ; 
Model of the Trench System in the Great War. 


King William III.’s Flag. 

Relics of famous Campaigns 
and Souvenirs of the Great 
War. 

Field-Marshal Lord Wolseley’s 
historical Collection and the 
beautiful Wolseley Memorial 
Room. 

Acomplete Collection of British 
Army and Navy Medals. 

Lord Cheylesmore’s Medal Col- 
lection. 

The Compass which steered 
Airship ‘‘R.34’’ across the 
Atlantic. 

The Saw which took Lord 
Nelson’s arm off. 

The Balaclava Trumpet. 

Interesting Collection of Napo- 
leonic Exhibits. 

Queen Elizabeth’s Petticoat. 

Splendid Collection of Naval 
and Military Engravings and 
Prints. 

Innumerable other Historical 
and Interesting Exhibits. 





ADMISSION - I1/- SATURDAY AFTER NOON .- 6d. 
H.M. Forces in Uniform Free. 
Guides and Complete Illustrated Catalogues are obtainable. 


























Sir ! 


Doubtless you have 
interests in some 
Company or other 
dividend-earning 
concerns that rely to 
a great extent on 
well-conceived pub- 
licity for the creation 
of * sales.” 


Have you ever con- 
sidered the wide and 
wonderful _circula- 
tion that every copy 
of “ The Journal of 
the Royal United 
Service Institution” 
gets ¢ 


You are in a posi- 
tion to appreciate, 
better than anybody, 
the tremendous pull 
of a Magazine of 
such standing. 
Here, therefore, is a 
medium of proved 
value. Its advertise- 
ment pages command 
attention again and 
again. 


Why not try it for 
the business you are 
interested in¢ 


Rates, specimens and positions available 
from 
ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, 
“THE JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL 
UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION” 
(Central 0397) 


2, AMEN CORNER, LONDON, E.C. 4 


12,Regent 
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Military 
Jewellery 





18-carat Gold Links, with any 
regimental! colours in flush enamel. 
Per Pair £4.5.0 





Gold and Enamel Brooch with 
Rose Diamonds set in Platinum. 
£9.10.0 





Estimates for Brooches, Links, 
etc., introducing any regimental 
badge, prepared without charge. 


Tre 


Gold emit! 


° Sil it} 
Std 


ONLY ADDRESS 


Street. 
W.1. 


(Corner af Glasshouse. Street) 
























































PALL MALL DEPOSIT 


AND FORWARDING CO. LTD. 
Carlton Street, Lower Regent Street 


(FIFTY YARDS FROM PICCADILLY CIRCUS, S.W. 1) 
Telephone: GERRARD 4546 Cables: BURNISHED, LONDON 


BAGGAGE STORED 


In the centre of West End, near all 
the Service Clubs and principal Hotels 
Access to baggage available during office 


hours without notice. Accommodation for 
unpacking and repacking kit free of charge. 





REDUCED RATES FOR MEMBERS OF H.M. SERVICES 














Perfect Satisfaction: 


A Pipe and 
PLAYER'S 


Nothing more 


Nothing less 


NCT356 
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MEMBERSHIP. 

Full particulars of Membership with alternative forms for Bankers’ Orders 
can be obtained on application to “‘ The Secretary, Royal United Service Institution, 
Whitehall, London, S.W.1.” 

Commissioned Officers of ali] H.M. fighting Services, including those of the 
Dominions, Colonies and India, and Midshipmen of the Royal Navy, Royal Naval 
Reserve and Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve, are eligible for membership without 
proposal or ballot. 

Naval, Military and Air Force Cadets are eligible on the recommendation of 
their Commanding Officers. 

An Officers’ Mess may subscribe to the JourNaL, but is not eligible for 
membership. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

ANNUAL MEMBERS.—Entrance £2 2s. od.; annual subscription, payable on 
1st January each year, {I 5s. od. 

Annual Members joining on and after 1st October are not called upon for any 
subscription for the following year. 

Lire MEMBERS. 

(a) {£20 os. od., payable in one sum or: 
(6) £21 os. od., payable in four instalments of Five Guineas, the first on 
joining, the others on 1st January of each succeeding year. 

The above rates of subscription entitle Members to the loan of four volumes 
at a time from the Library, provided they are at Home or at those stations abroad 
where arrangements exist for forwarding books. 

It is important that Officers joining should furnish full and clear particulars 
of their Name, Rank, Ship, Regiment or R.A.F. Squadron, etc., and the address 
to which they wish their JOURNALS sent. 

Officers of the Indian, Dominion and Colonial Naval, Military and Air Forces 
temporarily in the United Kingdom may become members for a period of six months 
on payment of Ten Shillings and Sixpence, or One Guinea for a period of twelve 
months. 


THE INSTITUTION. 

The Royal United Service Institution is situated just below the War Office 
in Whitehall. It has the best professional Library in the United Kingdom ; 
a Lecture Theatre where an autumn and winter session of lectures is devoted to 
subjects of current or historical Service interest. The Reading and Smoking Rooms 
are provided with the leading papers, periodicals and writing materials. 

The Institution is open daily from Io a.m. to 7 p.m., except Sunday, Christmas 
Day and Good Friday. 


THE JOURNAL. 


The R.U.S.1. JourRNAL is published quarterly and sent post free to Members 
in any part of the world. 


THE MUSEUM. 

Situated in the Banqueting Hall of the old Palace of Whitehall (1622), with its 
magnificent Rubens ceiling, the R.U.S.I. Museum is a treasure house of relics 
and mementoes of great victories and renowned warriors. There is also a most 
valuable collection of Uniforms, Medals, Ship Models, and models of the battles 
of Trafalgar and Waterloo. 

For Members and their friends, there are private entrances to the Museum 
from the Institution. 
H.M. Forces in uniform are admitted free at the public entrance. 
Admission to the general public is 1s.; Saturday after Noon, 6d. 
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SECRETARY’S NOTES 





November, 1928. 


INSTITUTION. 


Council. 


Vice-Admiral W. H. D. Boyle, C.B., has been elected a Member of the Council 
in the vacancy caused by the resignation of Admiral Sir H. H. Bruce, K.C.B., 
M.V.O. 


New Members. 


The following Officers joined the Institution during the months of August, 
September and October :— 


ROYAL NAVY. 


Lieutenant C. J. Malcolm, R.N. 

Lieutenant T. J. N. Hilken, R.N. 

Commander H. E. Morse, D.S.O., R.N. 

Lieut.-Commander G. R. Barrow, R.N. 

Lieutenant W. W. Davis, R.N. 

Captain W. R. Chaplin, Royal Australian Navy Reserve, Elder Brother of 
Trinity House. 

Lieut.-Commander Richard Say, O.B.E., F.C.LS., late R.N.V.R. 

Lieut.-Commander J. H. Owen, R.N. 

Paymaster-Commander L. Blackler, O.B.E., R.N. 

Lieutenant W. W. P. Shirley-Rollison, R.N. 

Lieutenant J. G. Fisher, Royal Marines. 

Lieut.-Commander The Hon. G. H. E. Russell; R.N. 

Lieut.-Commander E. K. H. St. Aubyn, D.S.O., R.N. 


ARMY. 


Lieutenant J. N. R. Moore, Grenadier Guards. 
Major-General C. R. Simpson (Retd.) 
Lieutenant C. G, Bicknell, Royal Artillery. 
Lieutenant P. S. Whitehead, Royal Artillery. 
znd Lieutenant The Earl of Erne, Royal Horse Guards. 
Lieutenant Sir Peter Grant-Lawson, Royal Horse Guards. 
Lieut.-Colonel Lord A..R. Innes-Ker, D.S.O., Royal Horse Guards. 
2nd Lieutenant R. E. Laycock, Royal Horse Guards. 
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Lieutenant E. J. H. Merry, Royal Horse Guards. 

Lieutenant H. A. Smith, Royal Horse Guards. 

Captain Hon. C. G. W. Weld-Forester, Royal Horse Guards. 
Major C. O. R. Mosse, M.C., 5/6th Rajputana Rifles, I.A. 

Major L. G. Phillips, M.C., Royal Corps of Signals. 

Captain W. V. ‘Clark, Bombay Pioneers, I.A. 

Captain P. N. Ellis, Royal Artillery. 

Lieut.Colonel N. P. Brooke, D.S.O., R. of O. 

Lieutenant C. V. R. Blundell-Hollinshead-Blundell, Scots Guards. 
Lieutenant F. Maxwell-Lawford, M.B.E., Suffolk Regiment. 


Major W. Lloyd-Jones, D.S.O., Captain of Invalids, Royal Hospital, Chelsea. 


Captain L. Bootle-Wilbraham, M.C., Coldstream Guards. 
Captain F. A. Morris, tst K.G.O. Gurkha Rifles. 

Captain J. R. Aird, Grenadier Guards. 

2nd Lieutenant R. H. Baden-Powell, Scots Guards. 

2nd Lieutenant The Viscount Dalrymple, Scots Guards. 

2nd Lieutenant J. D. B. Drury-Lowe, Scots Guards. 

2nd Lieutenant J. H. Elwes, Scots Guards. 

Lieutenant P. C. H. Grant, Scots Guards. 

Lieutenant F. H. H. B. Harris, Scots Guards. 

Captain W. G. Horton, M.C., Scots Guards. 

2nd Lieutenant A. J. Houison-Craufurd, Scots Guards. 

2nd Lieutenant J. W. V. Ingilby, Scots Guards. 

Lieutenant G. F. Johnson, Scots Guards. 

Captain R. Lort-Phillips, Scots Guards, 

Major J. C. O. Marriott, D.S.O., M.C., Scots Guards. 

Captain G. C. Pim, Scots Guards. 

2nd Lieutenant The Lord Ramsay, Scots Guards. 

Major H. C. E. Ross, D.S.O., Scots Guards. 

2nd Lieutenant A. F. C. Turner, Scots Guards. 

2nd Lieutenant E. E. de W. Wills, Scots Guards. 

2nd Lieutenant M. V. Wingfield-Stratford, Scots Guards. 
Captain C. H. L. D. M. T. Chamberlayne, M.C., Scots Guards. 
Brigadier A. J. Turner, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., General Staff, B.T.E. 
2nd Lieutenant D. W. A. W. Forbes, Coldstream Guards. 
Lieutenant G. N. Scott-Chad, Coldstream Guards. 

2nd Lieutenant R. F. S. Gooch, Coldstream Guards. 

2nd Lieutenant R. S. Schreiber, Coldstream Guards. 

Captain C. R. Polhill-Drabble, M.C., Coldstream Guards. 

Captain A. R. Clare-Smith, Coldstream Guards. 

Major C. R. Britten, M.C., Grenadier Guards. 

Lieutenant J. W. Stirling Home Drummond Moray, Scots Guards. 
Lieutenant H. A. A. Howell, M.B.E., Middlesex Regiment. 
Major W. W. Jefferd, Middlesex Regiment. 

Major C. H. Mapleson, R.A.O.C. 

Lieutenant A. G. Davidson, Royal Scots Fusiliers. 

Captain H. E. Greatwood, 4/6th Rajputana Rifles (Outram’s). 
Colonel L. J. G. Morgan-Owen, late 24th Regiment. 
Lieutenant G. A. F. Vernon, Grenadier Guards. 

Captain A. E. Stickings, late Wiltshire Regiment. 

Lieutenant J. G. Roberts, Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 
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Captain S..F. H. Williams,-2nd Bombay: Pioneers. 

2nd Lieutenant M. J. F. Wilson, King’s Shropshire Light Infantry. 
Captain K. N.. Crawford, M.C., R.E. 
Lieutenant R.,E. A. Morton, Lord Strathcona’s Horse (Royal Canadians). 
Captain G. L. Lowsley, 4th The Prince of Wales Own Gurkha Rifles. 
Lieutenant L. A. Rowe, The Royal Fusiliers. 

Major F. J. Jebens, M.C., The Quéen’s Royal Regiment. 

Lieutenant H. J. Bourne, R.E. 

2nd Lieutenant The Hon. T. W. E. Coke, rst Bn. The Scots Guards. 
2nd Lieutenant D. B. H. Lennox-Boyd, 1st Bn. The Scots Guards. 
Captain R. G. Moir, D.S.O., M.C., Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 
Captain J. Stephenson, 4th Hazara Pioneers. 

Captain M. J. A. Sheehan, 14th Punjab Regiment. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE. 


Pilot Officer J. A. C, Stratton, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant M. J. James, M.B.E., R.A.F. 
Flight Lieutenant H. T. Lydford, A.F.C., R.A.F. 
Flight Lieutenant Victor Bruce Bennett, A.A.F. 
Squadron Leader John Fullerton, A.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant A. R. Churchman, D.F.C., R.A.F. 
Flight Lieutenant F. N. Trinder, R.A.F. 


Membership. 

Members are asked to draw the attention of potential Members to the fact 
that by joining now they are not called upon for any further subscription until 
January, 1930, and that they are also entitled to the current number of the: JouRNAL. 


Programme of Lectures. 


Cards of the Lecture fixtures for 1928-29 have now been circulated. Any 
Member who has not received his card is requested to notify the Secretary. 


Trafalgar Picture. 


A fine water-colour picture (author unknown) of the Battle of Trafalgar has 
been presented to the Institution by Mr. H. Hogarth and hung in the Entrance 
Hall. Mr. Hogarth has also generously provided for glazing the picture. 


ADDITIONAL STANDING ORDERS, 
The Council have approved the following additional Standing Orders :— 
CHAPTER VI. 


REGULATIONS. 


LENDING LIBRARY POSTAGE. 


1. Members must refund the cost of postage on books sent to them from the 
Lending Library, either on receipt of or on returning the books. 
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2. Members in arrears with their postage account will be nétified that unless 
these are paid no further books can be sent to them. 


3. Members who are constantly changing books by post are recommended to 
furnish the Librarian with a small deposit, which he will account for. 


MEMBERS’ LETTERS. 


4. Members may have letters and telegrams addressed to them at the Insti- 
tution, but the Council accept. no responsibility for their custody, and no 
arrangements can be made for forwarding them. 


CHESNEY GOLD MEDAL. 


The Council has awarded the Chesney Gold Medal for the year 1926 to Vice- 
Admiral Sir H. W. Richmond, K.C.B., for his work, ‘‘ The War of 1739-48,” and 
for the year 1927, to Brig.-General Sir J. E. Edmonds, C.B., C.M.G., for his 
“ Official History of the War: Military Operations.” 

The Medals will be presented on the occasion of the next Annual General 
Meeting. 


PREVIOUS RECIPIENTS. 
(With rank of Officers at the time of the Award.) 





1900. Captain A. T. Mahan, United ‘1914. Sir’ Julian S. Corbett, LL.M., 
States Navy. F.S.A. 
1907. Major-General Sir J. F. Maurice, 1919. Major-General E. D. Swinton, 
K.C.B., p.s.c. C.B.; DSO. 
1909. Hon. J. W. Fortescue, M.V.O. 1921. Major-General Sir C. E. Callwell, 
ig1o. Sir J. K, Laughton, Knt., M.A. K.C.B. 
1911. Professor C. W. C. Oman, M.A., 1924. Professor G. A. R. Callender, 
F.S.A. M.A., F.S.A. . 
1913. Colonel Sir L. A. Hale. 1925. Captain Sir George Arthur, 
Bart., M.V.O. 
JOURNAL. 


Copies of the Frontispieces. 


A limited number of copies of the coloured Frontispieces, published in recent 
numbers of the JouRNAL, are available for sale and can be supplied, post free, 
for 1s. 6d. each; 2s. 6d. a pair; 38. 6d. for three; or 5s. the complete set. 


Price of Journal to Non-Members. 


The price of the JourRNAL to Non-Members, as from February, 1927, number, 
is 78. 6d., or the four quarterly numbers will be sent for an annual subscription 
of {1 10s.; post ‘ree in either case. 
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Trade Discount. 


Recognised firms can now be supplied with not Jess than one dozen. copies of 
the JOURNAL at a time, at a wholesale price of 7s. each copy, the buyer to 
collect from the Institution. 


Additional Copies of the Journal. 


Additional copies of early numbers of the JouRNAL, if available, can be supplied, 
post free, to Members at :— 


38. for JOURNALS prior to February, 1927. 


4s. for the JouRNAL of February, 1927, and later. 


LIBRARY. 


Facilities for Borrowing Books. 


The special attention of those Members who are now paying the néw annual 
subscription of {1 5s.,: is invited. to, the fact, that they, are. thereby entitled to 
the full privileges of the Lending Library without further charge. These include 
the right to have sent to them not more than four volumes at a time on loan, the 
Member paying postage both ways. 


Old Members who have not wished to conform to the new arrangement and who 
are still paying the original subscription’ of..{1 1s,,: must..pay -an.. additional 
subscription of 10s. per annum in order to belong to the Lending Library. 


All Members are, of course, free to use the Library when they visit the 
Institution. 


Rules Governing Return of Books. 


The attention of Members is invited to the following regulations governing the 
retention and return of books :— 


(x) Certain books for which there is a special demand must not be retained 
longer than a fortnight after date of receipt. A notice to this effect 
will be found in the book. 


(2) Inthe United Kingdom.+~Books must normally be returned within one 
month of the date of issue; but the Librarian is authorized to make 
extensions of one month at a time on application by a Member; up to 
a maximum of three months from date of issue, if the work is not re- 
quired by another Member. 


(3) All Stations Abroad.—Books must not be retained more than seven 
months from date of issue. 
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Members are specially requested to conform strictly to these regulations, as 
failure to do so causes much inconvenience to others and involves the Institution 
in unnecessary expense and clerical labour. 


MUSEUM. 


Policy. 


The Council has approved of a policy, whereby the exhibits in the Crypt of the 
Museum shall gradually be modernized with a view to their representing the latest 
developments of the three fighting Services. Itis particularly desired to inaugurate 
permanent collections of models illustrating :— 


(1) The latest types of British warships. 
(2) The mechanization of the Army: 


(3) The latest types of war aircraft. 


It is also desired to bring the collection of artillery models up-to-date. 
Members are invited to co-operate in any way they can to promote this policy. 


It is not the intention to change in any way the character of the exhibits in the 
Main Banqueting Hall. 


Special Exhibitions. Panorama of Armada Ships. 


‘The Special Exhibition, representing ‘‘ The Navy of To-day ” will be concluded 
before the end of November, and its place will be taken by a Panorama of Pictorial 
Models of ships of the Armada period, which are being kindly lent by the Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade. 


The Exhibition of uniformed figures, representative of ‘‘ The Army of Yesterday 
and To-day” will be continued over the Christmas Holidays, as will also the 
section of the Naval Exhibition representing the Fleet Air Arm. 


It is also hoped to arrange for other Air Exhibits in the near future. 


Additions. 
(7978a) Full Dress Uniform of the King’s Own Royal Regiment Norfolk 
Yeomanry. 
(7978b) Full Dress Uniform of an A.D.C. to the King. 
(7978c) Shabracke and Holster Cover of an A.D.C. to the King (Yeomanry). 


(7978d) Full Dress Helmet of the Hampshire Carabiniers.— 
Given by Colonel H. A. Barclay, C.V.O., T.D. 

















(7979) 


(7980) 


(7981) 


(7982) 


(7983) 


(7984) 


(7985) 


(7986) 


(7987) 


(7988) 


(7989) 


(7990) 


(7991) 


(7992) 


(7993) 


(7994) 


(7995) 
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Model of River Steamer ‘‘ Julnar;’’ which made;a gallant attempt to 
re-victual Kut.—Given by John A.. Rennie; Esq, 


Presentation Sword from the Patriotic Fund at Lloyd’s to Lieut.-Colonel 
James Moore of the 23rd Regiment of Light Dragoons.—Given by 
Mrs.. Ward. 


Full Dress Uniform of a trooper of the Queen’s Own Oxfordshire 
Hussars Yeomanry, 1914.—Given by Lieut.-Colonel C. R. I. Nicholl. 


Examples of Paper Money, issued in France during the Great War, 
1914-1918.—Given by J. Robinson, Esq. 


A collection of Spears, Shields, Swords, Knives, etc.—Given by Mrs. 
C. Alban Wilson. 


Turkish Water Bottle, Rifie and Sword.—Given by Mrs. 'C. Alban 
Wilson. 


A Dagger, taken from one of the mutineers at Delhi—Given ‘by: Mrs. 
C. Alban Wilson. 


Two Wall Models of old Ships.—Given by John A. Rennie, Esq. 


A German Ensign, recovered from the German battle cruiser “‘ Moltke.’ 
—Given by Hon. Surgeon-Commander J. D. Pollock, O.B.E., R.N.V.R. 
Chairman of the Alloa Shipbreaking Company. 


A Commodore’s Pennant, recovered from the German battle cruiser 
** Moltke.””—-Given by Hon. Surgeon-Commander J. D. Pollock, O.B.E., 
R.N.V.R., Chairman of the Alloa Shipbreaking Company. 


A Water-Colour Painting of the Battle of Trafalgar—Given by H. 
Hogarth, Esq. (In the Hall of the Institution). 


A Sword handed over by the Governor of Alexandria to Admiral Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour, at the taking of Alexandria, in 1882. 


Framed fragments of the Regimental Colour of the 27th Madras 
Infantry.—Given by Lieut.-Colonel H. H. Young. 


Engraving of Wellington and Nelson.—Given by Colonel H. H. Young. 


A Pair of Gloves, given to Bishop Juxon by King Charles I, when he 
was on the scaffold.—Given by Miss C. E. Landor. 


Mutiny Medal with clasp “ Lucknow,” awarded to Captain J. A. 
Coyne.—Given by Mr. C. M. Dunbar. 


Sword, formerly the property of Admiral Sir Frederick Cleeve, made 
from the iron bolts of the “ Royal George.’—Given by Instructor 
Captain A. Cleeve, B.A., R.N. 
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(3575) Fairey III F. Three-Seater (Fleet Air Arm type) Reconnaissance 
Aeroplane.—Given by the Fairey Aviation Co., Ltd. 


(3576) Cap of Liberty, taken from the Masthead of the French Frigate ‘‘ La 
Cleopatra,”” captured by the English Frigate “Nymph,” Captain 
Edward Pellew, afterwards Viscount Exmouth, on the 19th June, 
1793.—Lent by Captain E. J. P. Pellew. 


Attendance, 
The amount taken for admission during the past quarter was :— 
£282 17s. in August. 
£200 16s. in September. 
£148 15s. in October. 


Purchase Fund. 


This Fund was opened with the object of purchasing suitable exhibits, which 
from time to time are offered to the Museum, or are put up for sale at various 
auctions. The Council hope it will receive support from Members of the Insti- 
tution who are interested in the Museum, 
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NAVAL OPERATIONS IN THE BALTIC 


By CoMMANDER A. W. S. Acar, V.C., D.S.O., R.N. 
On Wednesday, 15th February, 1928, at 3 p.m. 


ADMIRAL SIR SYDNEY R. FREMANTLE, K.C.B., M.V.O., in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN, in introducing the lecturer, said: “I first made his acquaint- 
ance in 1915, when he served for a short period as my Flag-Lieutenant in the 
‘‘ Hibernia” in the Third Battle Squadron, but it was quite obvious to all of us 
that he was pining for some rather more adventurous service than the Firth of 
Forth was able to provide at that time. He got his wish to a certain extent during 
the war, but he got it in full measure in those very difficult months after the 
Armistice and during 1919, when he was sent to the Baltic on a very interesting 
service, in which he acquitted himself with great distinction.” 


LECTURE. 


N order to review the naval operations in the Baltic during rorg it 
I: necessary to recapitulate briefly the events of the preceding year. 

In the winter of 1917 it was evident that Russia was war weary, 

short of food, and her internal transport was completely disorganized. 

As the season advanced, things rapidly changed from bad to worse, 

discipline in the Army and Navy. disappeared altogether, the Soviet 

opposition with their programme of peace grew stronger and stronger 
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until finally, early in 1918, the Government collapsed and the Soviet 
leaders obtained control under the doctrine of Communism. . These 
leaders were clever educated men, some of good family. Their commissars, 
or subordinate leaders, were mostly- Jews. 


There is no doubt that Germany played a definite part in this collapse 
of Russia. Ludendorff, in his book, admits that Lenin was sent into 
the latter country by Germany and with German money. 


On acquiring power the Soviet leaders lost no time in making peace 
and an ignominious treaty was signed at Brest-Litovsk in March, 1918. 
The terms which the Russians accepted were pitiless. They surrendered 
in territory ail the Baltic Provinces and Poland, roughly a quarter of 
her former lands in Europe, while the economic conditions imposed 
placed her at the mercy of German industry. But, either by design or 
omission, the Germans allowed the Russians to retain their Baltic Fleet.. 
The wording of the actual clause in the Treaty was that the fleet had 
to be paid off. 


EFFECTS OF BREST-LITOVSK TREATY. 


The effect of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty in the Baltic was to free the 
German Eastern front of all troops except those required for the Army 
of Occupation. In Finland a similar state of affairs existed. The 
Germans on the pretext of helping the Finns to drive out the Bolsheviks 
virtually occupied that country and advanced north into Karelia, with 
the object of seizing the Russian northern ports of Murmansk and 
Alexandrosk as bases for their submarine operations. This compelled 
us to send an expedition there in May, 1918, to arrest their advance.} 


The peoples of the States bordering the Baltic Sea had had for cen- 
curies past a strong national feeling antagonistic alike both to Germany 
and Russia. They were now no better off than they were before. They 
feared Bolshevism on the one hand and German oppression on the other. 


RESULTS OF THE ARMISTICE. 


However, at the signing of the Armistice in November, 1918, a 
different situation arose. Article 12 of the Armistice Convention, which 
we will discuss later, laid down: “ that the Germans were to withdraw 
from the territory which was formerly part of the Russian Empire in 
1914 as soon as the Allies should consider the moment suitable, having 
regard to the interior conditions of those territories.” 


The Baltic States at the time of the Armistice at last began to see 
the dawn of their dream of independence, and one and all appealed to 





1 See “ The Dwina Campaign” (Lecture), R.U.S.I. Journat, May, 1923. 
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the Allies for help and protection. The Allies were, however, confronted 
with a difficult problem. They knew that these States, with the exception 
of Finland, were not in a position to protect themselves, and that the 
moment the German troops evacuated, the Bolshevik troops would enter. 
What was wanted was breathing space for these newly formed States to 
consolidate their position. 


German policy, of course, was to impede us at every turn, in the 
hopes of being able to secure better terms for themselves at Versailles, 
and retain their influence in the Baltic. Ludendorff, in his book, refers 
to this in the following terms: “As before, our policy in the East aimed 
at joining Courland and Lithuania to Germany.” Germany accordingly 
at once began to withdraw her troops from the Northern and Southern 
sectors thereby exposing the Esthonian and Latvian States to the Bol- 
shevik advance. At the same time she kept her hold on Courland and 
Lithuania hoping that later on she would be provided with a pretext 
to retake the States she had evacuated. There is abundant evidence 
that in this scheme they had a definite understanding with the 
Bolsheviks. 

Finland, of course, was in a much better position: They merely 
requested the Germans to leave, which they did as soon as sea transport 
was available. 

Of the Allied nations, the United States refused to have anything 
whatever to do with the Baltic States, except as regards relief com- 
missions. France and Italy were too engrossed at Versailles over their 
own frontier delimitations. Britain alone listened and came to their 
help, and this will always be remembered to our lasting honour. 


Meanwhile, the Esthonians were able to collect some troops and 
arms from the Finns, which, together with their own small attenuated 
numbers, enabled them to delay the overland advance. A small White 
Russian Volunteer Army had also established itself as a fighting unit 
in the Pskoff district, but the situation of both these units was very 
critical towards the end of November, 1918. They were badly in need 
of arms, ammunition, clothing and were in retreat all along the line 
towards Riga and Reval. In this predicament, the Esthonian Govern- 
ment made an urgent appeal to the British Government. 

BRITISH NAVAL INTERVENTION. 

In response to this appeal the British Government decided to des- 
patch a naval force to the Baltic, this force to consist of one Light 
Cruiser Squadron, one Destroyer Flotilla and the ‘‘ Princess Margaret ” 
with a cargo of rifles and ammunition. They sailed on 24th November, 
1918, under the orders of Rear-Admiral Alexander-Sinclair. The 
Rear-Admiral’s instructions were :— 
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“‘(t) To land arms at Reval should you consider that this will 
assist the policy of H.M. Government. 


(2) Having landed the arms to inform the Esthonian Government 
that they must now be responsible for the defence of their 


country. 
(3) In pursuance of above policy reconnaissance by destroyers 
‘ should be made, and one or two remain at Reval at your 
discretion. 


(4) A Battle Squadron will be sent to Copenhagen to support 
your force if considered desirable.” 


Navigational conditions in the Baltic are not easy. East of a line 
Helsingfors-Reval it usually freezes from the beginning of January until 
the middle. of April. Helsingfors and Reval are kept open by small 
icebreakers, but there is always a considerable amount of loose ice floating 
about during January, February and March. This condition of affairs, of 
course, precluded the use of minesweepers until the following spring. 
No accurate information of the minefields was known to the Admiralty 
as both the Germans and the Russians had carried out extensive mining 
operations from time to time. These mines had their safety gear re- 
moved in contravention of the Hague Convention, with the result that 
when they drifted about with the ice, far from the positions where they 
were originally laid, they were always dangerous. 


Admiral Alexander-Sinclair then arrived at Copenhagen on 28th 
November, with the 6th Light Cruiser Squadron and left immediately 
for Libau. On arrival there he found that the Germans were evacuating 
and the Bolsheviks as rapidly advancing all along the eastern line, par- 
ticularly at Narva, Pskoff and Dvinsk. 


The situation at Narva was the most critical of all, as the Bolsheviks 
were advancing along the coast towards Reval. Accordingly the Admiral 
proceeded East with the intention of turning their Northern flank. 
On the way one of his cruisers, H.M.S. “ Cassandra,” struck a mine 
and sank. Only seventeen lives were lost due largely to the splendid 
seamanship of Commander D. Ramsay, who kept his destroyer, H.M.S. 
‘“* Vendetta,” alongside and removed the crew under the most unfavour- 
able weather conditions. 


The only hope of holding up the Bolshevik advance was a bombard- 
ment from the sea on their northern flank. This the Admiral carried out 
with his squadron on the 14th December. It immediately relieved the 
pressure and the Esthonians were able to consolidate their position 
and organize. Rifles, ammunition and equipment were landed from 
the ‘‘ Princess Margaret” and also some 3-inch H.A. guns, which were 
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mounted on an armoured train and proved of great value later on when 
the Esthonians took up the offensive. 

After visiting Reval, Admiral Sinclair telegraphed to the Admiralty 
on 23rd December as follows :— 

“The only thing left for the Navy to do is to give moral 
support by the presence of ships in the ports and to do everything 
to help their Governments to raise and drill troops in these towns 
to prevent internal disorder so that when recruiting goes on satis- 
factorily they will be able to push the Bolsheviks back.” 

There were still, however, the Bolshevik naval forces to be considered. 
These forces were based on Kronstadt, but their exact position was 
unknown to us, though it was known that several days previously some of 
their destroyers and one cruiser had been at sea in the neighbourhood. 
We also knew that they were obliged to return to Kronstadt for the 
winter by the beginning of January, as the Gulf of Finland is icebound 
after that time, and therefore the Baltic seaboard temporarily secure 
from their incursions until the following April. 

On the 26th December two of their destroyers came out to recon- 
noitre the coast. One of them proceeded to bombard a lighthouse, but 
on the appearance of our ships made off east and ran aground. This 
destroyer the ‘‘ Spartak,” much the same class as our own “ W’s” (and 
carrying four 4.7 inch guns) surrendered to H.M.S. ‘‘ Vendetta.” Another 
destroyer, the ‘‘ Avrotil,” finding herself cut off from her base by our 
squadron, surrendered to our ships intact with her crew of 7 officers and 
138 men on board. These two destroyers were handed over to the 
Esthonians and commissioned as the first units of the Esthonian Navy 
by ex-Russian naval officers and Esthonian sailors. On board one of 
them was a prominent political commissar, Raskonikoff. By his capture 
we were later on able to effect a very good exchange of prisoners through 
the Danish Red Cross. 

Rear-Admiral Sir Walter Cowan, in H.M.S. ‘‘ Caledon,” arrived at 
Copenhagen on 5th January, 1919, to take over the command of the 
Baltic in succession to Rear-Admiral Sir Alexander-Sinclair.! He sailed 
immediately for Reval and found that the land situation had consider- 
ably improved. The Esthonians were by this time able to hold the Bol- 
sheviks in check. On the other hand, the situation in Latvia and 
Lithuania was worse. The Bolsheviks were meeting with no opposition ; 
in fact a large number of Letts had joined the enemy. Riga had fallen 
on 3rd January, and by 1oth January the Bolsheviks had reached as 
far as Mitau, forcing the Lettish Government to retire to Libau where 
the Admiral took the squadron, leaving one ship at Reval for the moral 
support of the Esthonians. 





1 These two Flag Officers received the K.C.B. on 1st January, 1919. 
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The Admiral handed over to the Lettish Government 6,000 ‘rifles 
and 40 machine guns. In Lithuania the Bolsheviks entered Vilna on 
6th January, but fortunately the gauges of the Russian and German 
railways were different, so their advance was temporarily held up. 


By this time the Esthonians had the situation in their country well 
in hand. Thanks to the guns, money and moral support of Great Britain 
they were able to assume the offensive on 19th January, and after a 
fortnight’s hard fighting had driven the Bolsheviks from Narva and 
along the line S.E. to Pskoff. Their army was well organized under 
General Laidoner. This success enabled them to set up a suitable 
Government which the Allies recognized de facto. 

Turning to the situation at sea, our naval forces consisted of two 
light cruisers and six destroyers with Libau as the advance base. Owing 
to the Gulf of Finland being icebound there ‘was now no anxiety of 
attack from sea until the end of April as the Bolshevik naval forces had 
retired to Kronstadt and Petrograd for the winter. There still remained 
the danger from minefields. 


BOLSHEVIK APPRECIATION OF THE SITUATION. 


The Bolshevik review of the situation is interesting. From a docu- 
ment which came into our possession later, the summing-up by the Red 
Chief of Staff is as follows :— 

‘“‘ The terms of the Armistice of the 11th November bind Germany 
to clear ail minefields laid by her during the war ; they keep in force the 
Allied blockade against her. If the German Government feels itself 
actually compelled to carry out these conditions, it is clear that it will 
be unable to defend these minefields, and consequently the Allies can 
immediately begin sweeping operations and bring their ships into the 
Baltic. 

The whole question therefore depends on the extent which the Germans 
are able to hinder any such movement. On the other hand, the amount 
of naval force that the Allies can employ is limited by their appreciation 
of thé risk of loss by mines or from our submarines. 

Of the tasks that our fleet may be called upon to perform, arising out 
of the situation, two distinct views present themselves: (a) with German 
co-operation ; (6) without German co-operation. 

If view (a) is accepted, then :— 

(rt) Germany takes upon herself to defend the Baltic against the 

entry of Entente ships ; 
(2) Germany binds herself to us in the event of an attack on 
Sweden ; 
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(3) Germany undertakes to supply us;at Reval. with coal ‘and 
stores ; 

(4) Germany and eureelvae | to draw up a asjoint scheme of action 
in the Baltic. 

Reval to be maintained as a winter base fi which joint schemes of 
action could be undertaken against the Baltic provinces. 

If view (5) is accepted, then :— 

(1) We stand alone and must admit the probability of. Reval 
being taken from the sea ; 

(2) Our ships will have to be based on Kronstadt and in three 
weeks time will be shut in by ice.’ 

Several detailed proposals with regard to the training and adminis- 
tration of this Fleet with some recommendations, the last reading | as 
follows :— 

“Propose to Germany that she establish with us a closely 
related Intelligence Service to keep us informed of all movements 
from her side of Entente ships in the Baltic.” 

(Signed) E. BERENS, 
Chief of Naval General Staff. 


From this it will be seen that they were resolved to attack Finland 
or Esthonia by sea, and, if possible, to co-operate with Germany. 


There is no doubt that Germany was making every effort to compli- 
cate the situation for us by playing into the Bolshevik hands, always 
in the hopes of either re-establishing her position in the Baltic or securing 
for herself better terms at Versailles. It must be realized that at this 
time the peace treaty had not yet been signed and had Germany refused 
to sign it our position in the Baltic, with Germany in virtual command 
of one exit, would have been indeed precarious. 


GERMANY’S AIMS. 


The date of 1st February, 1919, is noteworthy as it showed the real 
intentions of Germany. General Von der Goltz arrived at Libau with 
20,000 troops, and to use his own words said he came as “‘ Germany's 
Ambassador once again to build up her Eastern policy.” He assumed 
complete control of the civil and military administration and termed 
himself ‘‘Commander of the Army of Occupation.” In a General 
Order, he announced :— 

“In Latvia, I alone have the supreme command over all troops 
and military instructions. As the troops at the front, immaterial of 
what nationality, are solely under my command, so also are military 
persons behind the front of whatever nationality—German, Lettish, 
Baltic or Russian. Every endeavour to incite a civil or guerrilla war 
in the country I will meet without pardon and with an iron hand.” 
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A memorandum issued for the information of the German subor- 
dinate leaders, stated :— 

** After the fall here in Latvia of the Government which was hostile 
to the Germans it was replaced by a Government under Needra. 


From news that has just arrived from England, it is plainly evident 
that the English are aiming to prevent any access of strength for Germany : 
and to prevent the coming alliance of Germany and Russia by any and | 
every means. ' 

With the help of the Esthonians and Letts England is going to create 
a vassal state here which is to be thrust as a wedge between Germany 
and Russia. 

Finally it is not a question whether we will fight or not. We must 
fight if we are not to go under. We must act now or be strangled by 
England’s diplomatic negotiations.” 

On 3rd March the Germans had commenced their advance, and by 
the 30th March had thrown the Bolshevik line back to Mitaushavli. 
This happily coincided with the allied policy, provided, that an oppor- 
tunity was given to the Letts to arm and organize themselves so that 
they could consolidate their position and take over from the Germans. 
We had no objection to the Germans pulling the chestnuts out of the 
fire for the Letts, but this the Germans had no intention of doing, for 
on 17th April they disorganized the Lettish Army and overthrew the 
Lettish Government. 

On the 24th May, Von der Goltz re-took Riga, but instead of stopping 
there he continued his advance until he was met by his old enemy the 
Esthonians. Caught between two fires, and his flank exposed to the 
fire of British ships, he had no alternative except to retire and Riga was 
evacuated by the 5th July. 

The Council in Paris at last commenced to take a serious view of 
the situation. A Military Mission was despatched to enforce the 
Allies’ demands under General Sir Hubert Gough, and Germany was i 
confronted with a renewal of the blockade if she did not comply with 
them. These demands presented by Marshal Foch were :— 

(rt) To evacuate Libau and Windau at once. 
(2) To complete the evacuation of Russian pre-war territory 
under Article 12 of the Armistice Convention. 


GENERAL GOUGH’s MISSION. 

Eventually Sir Hubert Gough’s Mission managed to dislodge them, 
but not until we had to put the screw on with a local naval blockade, 
and a naval bombardment of their positions. The instructions to 
General Gough’s Mission were as follows :— 
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“To advise the provisional Governments or other de facto authorities 
of Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania, on all questions concerning the 
organization, equipment and training of the local forces, and to advise 
the Governments of the best means of defence against the Bolsheviks. 

With regard to Latvia and Lithuania you will :— 

(a) Endeavour by all legitimate means to promote Allied 
influence, particular attention being paid to neutralising 
German influence ; 

(6) Control the movements of German troops in so far as this 
may be practicable.” 


From now on the main centre of interest is at sea. On the 17th 
May, H.M.S. “‘ Curacoa’” and the rth Flotilla arrived on the station, 
and the Admiral transferred his flag to her. Reports of the ice melting 
in the eastern Baltic made the Admiral decide to go further east and use 
Reval as an advanced base. A small division of minesweepers arrived 
and sweeping operations commenced. A track was swept from Libau 
to Reval and again from Libau to Copenhagen. This was known as 
the Red track. Before this was completed H.M.S. “ Curacoa”’ struck 
a mine under her stern with a loss of only one man and three officers 
injured. This was the second casualty through mines. Temporary 
repairs were effected at Reval and the cruiser ordered back to England. 
On passing the Skaw her rudder dropped off and she had the unpleasant 
experience of steaming 500 miles to Sheerness without one. 


The passage to Petrograd was now reported free and a watch was 
kept on the entrances to the Gulf by stationing one cruiser at Seskar 
Island with outlying patrols of destroyers. 


On 17th May a great deal of smoke was observed over Kronstadt 
and on the 18th two Red cruisers and two destroyers came out as far 
West as Dolgoi Nos, which is five miles clear of the Russian minefield. 
A long range action ensued, broken off by them retiring behind their 
minefield and our ships coming under the fire of a shore battery (Grey 
Horse). It was reported definitely that the battleship ‘‘ Petropavlosk ” 
and cruiser ‘ Oleg” were also out that day. Further reports came to 
hand that the Bolshevik fleet was coming out to cover the landing of 
troops in Kaporia Bay, with the object of turning the Esthonians’ flank. 

On 23rd May, H.M.S. “‘ Lucia” with the 7th Submarine Flotilla 
atrived and a patrol was established between Seskar and Kaporia Bay 
by our submarines. 

On the 28th May, H.M.S. “ Dragon” arrived. On 31st May the 
battleship ‘‘ Petropavlosk ’’ with two destroyers and three minelayers 
came out with the evident intention of extending their minefield to the 
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west. Another tip-and-run engagement ensued ending as usual in the 
Bolshevik ships retiring behind their own minefields. Their fire was 
quite heavy and well disciplined. 


THE NAVAL SITUATION. 


From the scanty information at the Admiralty’s disposal at the time, 
the comparison of the Bolshevik and British forces was as follows :— 


British. Bolshevik. 
3 Light Cruisers (“ Cleopatra,” I Dreadnought (‘‘ Petropavlosk.’’) 
“ Dragon,”’ “‘ Galatea.”’) 12 12-inch guns. 
4th Destroyer Flotilla (8 boats). 1 pre-Dreadnought (‘ Andrei Per- 
7th Submarine Flotilla (5 boats). vosvanni.’’”) 4 12-inch, 14 8-inch 


S. 

2 Cruisers (“‘ Rurik,” 4 ro-inch and 
8 8-inch guns. “Oleg,” 16 
4.7 inch guns). 

6 Destroyers. 

4 Submarines. 

3 Gunboats. 

4 Minelayers. 


It was evident, therefore, that there was a possibility of our ships 
coming into contact with superior forces ; in fact the only defence we 
had against the Bolshevik heavy ships was our submarines. It was 
also apparent that if we were to keep an effective watch on the enemy 
and prevent him from laying minefields in our rear, we had to establish 
a base further eastward and nearer the approaches to Kronstadt. 


The Finnish Government granted us permission to make an advance 
base at Biorko Sound and gave us all the assistance they could. At 
that time the Bolsheviks had established a division of troops on the 
Finnish eastern frontier, which the Finns countered by the formation 
of a volunteer army. Hostilities had not actually broken out between 
the two but the rival armies were each sitting on their side of the fence 
waiting for one or other to attack. 

By using Biorko, our fleet was in a position to support the Finnish 
right flank had the Bolsheviks advanced on this front. 

In view of the disparity in naval force the Admiral cabled home for 
reinforcements, emphasizing the need. of one aircraft carrier, one mine- 
layer and another flotilla of destroyers. 

On 4th June, the fleet, with the exception of the Submarine Flotilla, 
anchored in Biorko Sound. Temporary submarine defences were erected, 
and a constant watch from now on was kept on Petrograd Bay by des- 
troyer patrols. This now became the advance base of the fleet. There 
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still remained the danger of Bolshevik minelaying operations with heavy 
ships in support. From 5th June to 15th June frequent indecisive 
engagements took place between our patrols and enemy destroyers, in 
which we lost one submarine, “‘ L.55,”” sunk by gun fire. On 16th June 
the Admiral again telegraphed his appreciation to the Admiralty as 
follows :— 


““ Owing to the minefields and the fact that I have only light forces 
the chances of offensive action are limited and the initiative has to be 
surrendered to the enemy. We have no properly defended base to retire 
to and a constant watch has to be kept on their minefields, otherwise 
the left flank of the Esthonians and the right flank of the Finns would 
be uncovered.” 

The Admiralty replied to this: ‘‘ The difficult position in which you 
are placed is thoroughly realized, but as long as the present policy of the 
Government remains in force it precludes offensive action against the 
Bolsheviks. A minelayer is being sent out. It must be realized that 
any departure from the policy laid down may seriously embarrass the 
Government.” 


INTELLIGENCE WORK. 


I now come to a part of my lecture which has hitherto been con- 
fidential. For the previous three months we had been unable to get any 
information whatever out of Russia, every courier or agent whom we 
had sent had either failed to get through or was captured and shot. 
I was asked by the Foreign Office to see what I cculd do, and early in 
May started from England with six volunteers and two 40-foot coastal 
motor boats. 


The party was divided up into two and travelled in separate cargo 
boats to Sweden, from where we made our way to Obo and Helsingfors. 
One party went as yachtsmen and the other as commercial agents in 
order to attract no attention. 


On arrival we were met at sea by a destroyer and towed to Biorko 
Sound, arriving there on 8th June, and spent the next two days in pre- 
paring our boats for service. We left again on r1th June for a small 
inlet further down the coast across the Russian minefield called Terrioki. 
Here, unknown to anyone except the local Finnish guard, with whom 
we made friends, we set up our small base in an old disused wocden 
building which had once been the headquarters of a Russian sailing club. 


My intention was to cross the line of forts in one of my boats shortly 
after midnight at slow speed. Once through, to push on at full speed 
to the mouth of the River Neva which flows through Petrograd, when 
speed would be reduced again. until we arrived at a pre-arranged spot 
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near Kegostroff. This rendezvous was changed from time to time. 
In addition to the torpedo, we carried a small rowing “ pram ”’ on board, 
which we launched and either brought off an agent or took one ashore. 
The return journey was made early in the morning usually at daylight 
under the Red Flag and a special pennant only flown by commissars. 
After passing the forts, course was shaped towards Tolboukin lighthouse 
so as to divert suspicion, and, when out of sight, again North and back 
to our base. 


In all, thirteen trips were made and only twice were we challenged 
and came under fire. In this way we were able at last te supply the 
Admirai with correct and reliable information from inside Petrograd, 
where we had an Englishman, Sir Paul Dukes, who controlled our system 
from that end. This man for a year and a half had carried his life in 
his hands, sometimes as a workman or a soldier, even as a commissar, 
without any status or possible reward except the knowledge that he was 
serving the interests of his country and the Allies. 


I must for a moment go back to the situation on the Esthonian front 
at Narva. At the beginning of June the Esthonian Army had been 
reinforced by the nucleus of a White Russian Army on their front under 
the command of General Yudenitch. This army was not yet ready to 
take up the offensive against Petrograd, but believing that it had already 
done so the White elements in the forts guarding the entrances to the 
Gulf of Petrograd—in particular Krasna Gorka—mutinied against the 
Bolsheviks and hoisted the White flag believing that relief would be 
soon-at hand. The Bolsheviks replied by sending out a battleship, the 
“ Petropavlosk,’’ and a cruiser, the ‘‘ Oleg,” to bombard these forts 
from the rear. This they did on the 14th, 15th and 16th June. 


From my position at Terrioki I was able to see this bombardment 
going on and immediately sent a courier to Viborg with an urgent letter 
to the Consul asking him to telegraph home for permission for me to 
attack the ships bombarding. This he did with the disappointing result 
that permission was withheld. The terms of the telegram, however, 
did not definitely forbid me attacking, the actual wording was “‘ that I 
was to confine myself to intelligence work only.”” In view of this I felt 
that I had been given a certain degree of latitude, as I was on the spot 
and best able to judge. 

I had already landed one agent at Petrograd, and I decided that as 
_ soon as I got one back, and thus established my chain of information, 
I was at liberty to make this attack. On the 15th June I brought back 
my man and decided to make an attempt on the battleship that night. 
We started off at 11 p.m., but unfortunately my propeller hit an obstruc- 
tion, probably an old floating mine, half way across, and all we could 
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do was to struggle back. The next day the battleship retired to Kron- 
stadt for more ammunition, leaving the cruiser and four destroyers to 
continue the bombardment. I set out again in the other boat that 
night, and this time was successful, the cruiser “‘ Oleg ” sinking in about 
half an hour. 

Alas, only five hours later, the fort surrendered, having given up 
all hope of relief from land or sea. The gallant defenders were huddled 
into two gun pits and shot down by the Bolsheviks in the most brutal 
manner as a lesson to the others. Had they known that relief had 
already arrived, and no further bombardments could be expected from 
the Kronstadt men-o’-war perhaps a different story might have been 
told. For with this fortress, commanding as it does the entrance to 
the Petrograd Gulf, in our possession, the whole strategic situation would 
have been altered and subsequent events in the Baltic and in Russia 
might have been recast in an entirely different mould. 


On 30th June reinforcements began to arrive from England in response 
to the Admiral’s telegrams. These consisted of H.M. ships ‘‘ Delhi,” 
‘“‘Danae,” ‘‘ Dauntless’ and ‘“‘ Dragon,” and ‘‘ Princess Margaret ” with 
a cargo of mines, and ‘‘ Caledon” with Commodore Duff. The latter 
took over the duties of Senior Naval Officer at Libau, as the Admiral 
could not control both east and west Baltic at the same time in the 
summer months, 

A minefield was laid to the westward of the Bolshevik minefield to 
secure our rear. 

On 14th July, H.M.S. “ Vindictive,” a composite aircraft carrier, 
arrived with twelve machines, consisting of Griffins, Camels, 14 Strutters 
and Short seaplanes. At Biorko we prepared a seaplane base on an 
island, and an aeroplane base on the mainland, and as soon as these 
were established reconnaissance flights were made over Kronstadt by 
Squadron Leader Donald on 26th July, which disclosed to us the dis- 
position of the Bolshevik ships. In addition, aircraft sea patrols were 
carried out ard preparations made for a coming offensive operation against 
Kronstadt. 

On 30th July seven coastal motor boats arrived at Biorko under the 
command of Commander C. C. Dobson. It is interesting to note the 
difficulties of their transport. To save time they were towed across the 
North Sea by destroyers. During the first portion of the trip across 
the boats were towed at 20 knots with a 2} inch wire, but a gale sprang 
up and the crews had to evacuate the boats. One C.M.B. was lost off 
the Skaw owing to the wire span cutting through the bullring and open- 
ing up the bows. In spite of this severe handling and the fact that they 
had covered 1,400 miles by sea, all seven boats were in running order 
within forty-eight hours of their arrival at Biorko. 
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THE ATTACK ON KRONSTADT. 


The positition now was indeed changed and we were able, at last, 
to take up an offensive réle, which was the only way we could secure 
the flanks of both the Finnish and Esthonian armies from attack by sea. 
The Admiral accordingly decided to plan and carry out an attack on 
the Bolshevik ships in Kronstadt by sea and air in a combined operation. 


An operation against Kronstadt by surface ships was impossible 
owing to the difficulty of penetrating the enemy’s minefields which were 
under the protection of their shore batteries, and also the risk of attack 
from enemy submarines. But all these risks could be accepted by light 
craft such as C.M.B’s. which draw only 3} feet of water. 


The decision to plan and carry out such an attack is, I venture to 
think, worthy of a great leader, if one for a moment considers the diffi- 
culties with which he was faced. 

The States bordering the Baltic were relying on us for the security 
of their seaports from Bolshevik attack. Great Britain at that time 
was not merely a moral force, but the only moral force in the Baltic. 
At home the position was different. There was no clear-cut policy laid 
down, our commitments against Russia had already cost us £70,000,000, 
and the Labour Opposition, cleverly instigated by Bolshevik propaganda, 
were reiterating the cry “Hands off Russia.”” On 30th July the Labour 
Party attacked the Government’s policy and the Triple Alliance repre- 
senting twelve million workers, demanded :— 

(1) The immediate recall of all our troops in Russia ; 

(2) The raising of the Russian blockade, and the recall of our 
ships, and the complete abandonment of the Russian cordon 
sanitatre. 

Against this, we had also undertaken to re-organize and finance 
the Yudenitch Army in co-operation with the Esthonians for their 
advance on Petrograd, which it was proposed to carry out later in the 
year. How could we at this juncture possibly withdraw without first 
obtaining for those people the sea security they asked for? The only 
way to achieve this was to neutralise or destroy the Bolshevik fleet. 


THE PLAN. 


Coming to the plan of operations, we know that across the chain of 
northern forts there existed a sunken stone wall obstruction brought 
up to within 3 feet of the surface. The southern entrance was the deep 
water channel which ended in a very narrow passage between two break- 
waters, with a fort at each end. The width of this passage in the main 
or military harbour was 150 feet. 
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A strong westerly wind had previously been blowing and had caused 
the water in Petrograd Bay to rise between three and five feet, which, 
of course, was a great help to the boats in negotiating the sunken break- 


' water already referred to. As there was only five hours darkness at this 


season of the year we decided to attack just before dawn. This had 
the added advantage that our aeroplanes co-operating with us were 
able to land after the attack by daylight. To obtain the maximum 
effect by surprise we decided to approach from that side on which the 
Russians least expected it. The latter had always been under the 
impression that the northern approaches to Kronstadt were impregnable. 
It followed therefore that their attention would be concentrated on the 
southern side. 


The general plan was to carry out a bombing attack on the forts and 
inner defences with our aircraft, so as to synchronise with the passage 
of the boats through the northern chain of forts. The idea underlying 
this was that the aircraft bombing would drive everyone under cover 
except personnel detailed for anti-aircraft defence and searchlights. 
This personnel would have their attention directed to the air and not 
on the sea. In this manner we hoped that our boats would be able 
to cross the northern chain of forts, which was the most difficult part 
of the plan, unobserved. Also that the noise of the aircraft engines 
would correspond with that of our own boats. 

The plan in detail was as follows :— 

Eight C.M.B’s were available. All were to rendezvous off Inoneni 
Point at midnight 17th August, and from there proceed in single line 
through the passage of the forts in the order Nos. 7, 8, I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 

Daylight was at 2.30 a.m. and zero hour was fixed for I a.m., at 
which time the leading C.M.B. was to pass the northern forts. Each 
boat was given an allotted task, as follows :— 

No. r with gun cotton hose to cut through the boom at the 
entrance, if there was one, and afterwards attack the 
submarine depot ship “ Pamiat Azov.”’ 

2 to attack the “ Andrei Pervosvanni.” 

3 to’attack the “‘ Rurik.” 

No. 4 to attack the ‘“‘ Petropavlosk.” 

5 to attack the dry dock. 

No. 6 same objective as Nos. 2 and 4. 

No. 7 to watch the eastern harbour where enemy’s T.B.D’s 
were moored and provide security for the boats if patro! 
destroyers came out. 

No. 8 to attack the destroyer guardship, if found off the entrance. 





1 This strategem was also adopted with appreciable success for the Zeebrugge- 
Ostend operations.—EDIToR. 
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Each C.M.B. was assigned a waiting billet inside the harbour, to which 
she was to go on completion of her attack so as not to interfere with the 
boats following. 

Bombing targets for aircraft were the dockyard, oil tanks and search- — 
light defences, the latter to be attacked with machine guns. 


THE OPERATION. 


The boats left Biorko under the command of Commander C. C. 
Dobson and arrived at the rendezvous as arranged. It was a calm night 
with the moon in the third quarter, but a long swell made station keeping 
difficult. The first pair went ahead at the time ordered and shaped 
course between the outer forts Nos. 9 and 11. The remainder after half 
an hour found themselves too close to the northern end of the island, 
and altering course along the line of the inner forts, passed eventually 
between Nos. 7 and 10, arriving off the entrance before the first pair. 
The effect of the aircraft bombing was as anticipated and all enemy 
personnel had taken cover. 

No. 1 boat finding no boom across the entrance carried out his attack 
against the ““ Pamiat Azov.”” Two torpedoes were fired both of which 
hit. He then retired to his waiting billet inside the harbour. 


No. 2 boat, with Commander Dobson on board, arrived soon after- 
wards and attacked the “‘ Andrei Pervosvanni,’’ which he hit twice in 
the fore part of the ship. 

No. 3 should have attacked the “‘ Rurik ’’ but did not arrive. Actually, 
her engine broke down outside when she was quite close to the northern 
chain of forts, but was taken in tow later by one of the boats returning 
from the attack. 

By this time the inner defences were thoroughly awake and forts, 
batteries and ships were firing everywhere indiscriminately. It is 
interesting to note that Fort Menshikoff, which had been so constructed 
as to fire inside the harbour in the event of a mutiny, was able to enfilade 
the boats as they passed the entrance. 

No. 4, in passing through the entrance suffered the loss of her captain, 
Lieutenant Dayrell-Read, who was shot through the head. The second 
in command, Lieutenant Steele, immediately took the wheel, steadied 
. the boat and delivered his attack, firing two torpedoes at the “ Petro- 
pavlosk,” both of which hit. 

No. 5 had as his objective the dry dock, but unfortunately the firing 
gear was shot away before he reached the entrance so there was nothing 
left to do but to return as best he could. This he did, picking up the dis- 
abled boat No. 3, and towing her to safety under heavy fire from the forts. 
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As No 6 was approaching the harbour she unfortunately collided 
with No. 1 returning. The crews of both boats were transferred to 
No. 6, and No. 1 blown up. Lieutenant Bremner, although badly 
wounded at the time, took command of this boat, whose captain and two 
of the crew were killed. The boat was making water rapidly, but in 
spite of this and the intensive fire and searchlights, Lieutenant Bremner 
managed to fire two torpedoes at the guardship ‘‘ Gavriel” off the 
entrance. Unfortunately both torpedoes missed. 

This was the second attack this officer had made that night. He 
was wounded no less than eleven times, but kept on right up to the end 
when the petrol tank of his boat caught fire and she was abandoned and 
sunk. He was eventually picked up and made prisoner by the “‘Gavriel.”’ 


No. 7. By this time the boats detailed to deal with the destroyer 
guardship and eastern harbour had arrived, owing to their having taken 
the longer route through the forts. No. 7, seeing the explosion caused 
by the blowing up of No. 8, mistook it for a hit on the guardship (as the 
explosion was directly in line), so turned towards the eastern harbour 
in accordance with the pre-arranged plan, and fired his torpedoes at the 
destroyers inside, providing security for the boats on their return journey. 


No. 8 made her attack on the destroyer guardship ‘‘ Gavriel,” but, 
unfortunately, fired her torpedoes when she was only in ten feet of water. 
The torpedoes hit the bottom and exploded, blowing up the boat. The 
destroyer guardship thus survived three attacks though she suffered loss 
from’ the machine gun fire of the boats and our own aircraft. No. 7 
returned from her attack of the eastern basin and made an effort to pick 
up the survivors of Nos. 1, 6 and 8, but found it impossible to do any- 
thing owing to the heavy fire directed against her. 

The boats returned in the same way as they approached, using 
smoke to cover their withdrawal. They were picked up by the search- 
lights of the northern forts and came under fire, but were assisted in 
their retreat by our own aircraft, who diving down to a few feet fired 
on the searchlight operators with their machine guns. 


R.A.F. Co-OPERATION. 

An example of this loyal co-operation was Flight-Lieutenant Fletcher 
who, seeing my boat about to be lit up in the beam of a searchlight, 
deliberately flew into the beam and diverted their attention. There 
were many other similar cases including Captain Randall, R.A.F., whose 
engine failed when half way across. He was obliged to return and land 
in the dark with two 100 Ib. bombs when the engine picked up again, 
and knowing that it might fail at any moment he returned to Kronstadt, 
carried out his object, and flew back home. This time the engine did 
fail absolutely and he was obliged to land on the beach. 
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The results of the operation were disclosed to us next morning by 
an air photograph and included: the submarine depot ship ‘‘ Pamiat 
Azov”’ sunk; the dreadnought type battleship “ Petropavlosk ” hit 
once in the bows and disabled ; the pre-dreadnought battleship ‘‘ Andrei 
Pervosvanni”’ hit twice and badly disabled. 


After this attack on Kronstadt the situation on land remained mater- 
ially unchanged. In October the North-West Army under Yudenitch, 
in co-operation with the Esthonians, attempted an advance on Petrograd 
by land and failed, principally due to the fact that they were unable 
to capture Fort Krasna Gorka; this, in turn, was mainly due to the 
German threat to Esthonia in their rear. 


The Germans eventually evacuated their positions in Latvia and 
Lithuania in October, but not before the Admiral was obliged to bombard 
these positions from the sea and bring pressure to bear by instituting a 
local sea blockade. In December the ice put an end to what scope for 
naval activity remained to the Bolsheviks and our forces were withdrawn. 


LESSONS OF THE OPERATIONS. 


In conclusion, I venture to suggest that the lessons to be learnt from 
these operations, and particularly from the attack on Kronstadt, are :— 
(x) The need for a clear-cut policy in war from the Higher Com- 
mand at home ; 
(2) The value of the “‘ Offensive Spirit ’” coupled with ‘‘ Surprise ’ 
and the whole based on reliable ‘ Intelligence ”’ ; 
(3) The value of good co-operation between the different fighting 
Services. 

In the words of the Admiral’s despatch, this action was “a very 
complete example of gallant, unselfish and perfectly disciplined 
co-operation between the two fighting forces of air and sea.” 

He concludes: ‘‘ My aim throughout the year was to prevent any 
Bolshevik ships breaking out into the Gulf of Finland and to frustrate 
by every means in my power the most evident intentions of the Germans 
to overrun and dominate the Baltic.” 

Lastly, may I remind you all of Admiral Blake’s famous saying : 
“That the true function of the British Navy is to prevent us being 
fooled by foreigners.” This I suggest was as true then, and is as true 
to-day, as it was 280 years ago. 


DISCUSSION. 


Lreut.-COMMANDER CowlE, R.N.: The Leciurer has emphasized the importance 
of the spirit of the offensive ; that, I venture to suggest, is an asset which is as 
valuable in peace as it is in war, because the restrictions which considerations of 
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safety of personnel and ships impose on our peacetime practices may, sometimes, 
lead us to forget that the application of the offensive is essential to success in war. 

There is another thing that occurs to me in connection with these operations 
in the Baltic. One frequently hears people say : What was it all about ? What 
were we doing there? Why this big effort after the war was over? In the first 
place I think we want to keep very clearly in mind the fact that the war was not 
over then, in the sense that the Peace Treaty had not been signed. Commander 
Agar has shown very clearly that it was the German policy to impede us at every 
turn in order to gain better terms at Versailles and retain her influence in the 
Baltic ; so, quite apart from any question of stemming the tide of Bolshevism, we 
can realise now the extent to which Germany was prepared to go hindering us 
at every turn. The lecturer has put before us several concrete examples of that, 
and I think possibly he could produce more. 

I should like to ask Commander Agar to answer one or two questions. I 
understand that we gave assistance in the way of arms to Esthonia; did we give 
any assistance of this nature to the other Baltic States ? 

Then I should like to ask whether it was a fact that the Bolsheviks had no 
icebreakers at Petrograd ? 

With regard to the question of mines, I was not quite sure whether the mine- 
field was an old minefield or one which had been definitely laid by the Bolsheviks. 
Then there is the question of the mines drifting about in the ice and changing 
their position. That implies the fact that although they were drifting mines they 
were still in a live condition. The Baltic is still full of drifting mines, and my 
personal experience has been that if you give them a sufficiently hard blow you 
start a series of operations which culminates in the explosion of the mine. It 
looks as though the provisions of the Hague Convention as regards drifting mines 
had not been observed. 

It would be rather interesting to know the actual terms of reference to the 
Admiral in command of our naval forces. 

Finally, I should like to say that I think we have not heard enough about 
Commander Agar himself; even his intelligence work, something of which he 
told us, I think, he rather glossed over. He did mention that the ‘‘ Oleg’ was 
sunk. I am sure that we would all like to know how the “‘ Oleg ’’ was sunk and 
how he got back after running into one of the forts at full speed. 


LECTURER’S REPLY. 


COMMANDER A. W. S. AGar, in reply said : With regard to the question whether 
any assistance was given to the Letts : Arms and ammunition were landed for their 
use after the squadron left Reval in January, but later on in March this army was 
disarmed by Von der Goltz’s troops in defiance of the conditions of the Armistice. 

Then as to whether there were any ice breakers in Petrograd: Yes, there were 
several of the smaller type and of course these could have been used to keep the 
channel free for a winter operation by the Bolsheviks up to about the middle of 
March. After that the ice would be too thick. The reason they were not used 
was, I imagine, the shortage of coal. The total stocks of coal in Kronstadt during 
the winter was never above 25,000 tons, which stock had to suffice for the dockyard 
and fleet. 

With regard to the question about mines in the Gulf of Finland: The only 
minefield that was watched and efficiently maintained was the large minefield 
off Kronstadt covering the Gulf. The other enemy minefields had been laid during 
the previous four years by both the Russians and the Germans. Both sides 
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removed the safety gear of the mines when they were laid so that the mines were 
dangerous when adrift from their moorings. This was a distinct breach of the 
Hague Convention. 

I was asked a question with regard to the terms of reference to the Baltic 
Expedition. The instructions issued to the Admiral commanding the squadron 
were principally to proceed to the relief of the Baltic States. There were no definite 
orders as to what action should be taken in the event of meeting with any 
opposition. The actual wording of the Admiralty Orders was as follows :-— 

(1) To land arms at Reval should you consider that this will assist the 
policy of H.M.’s Government ; 
(2) Having landed arms to inform the Government of this State that 
they must now be responsible for the defence of their own country. 

It should be noted here that there was no actual definition or instructions as 

to what the policy of H.M.’s Government was. 


THE SINKING OF THE “ OLEG.” 


With regard to the sinking of the ‘‘ Oleg’’ and what our actual experiences 
were: We set out at 11 p.m. and made for the southern shore of the Gulf, as we 
did not wish to give away the position of our shore base. We found the “ Oleg ” 
at anchor between Tolboukin Lighthouse and the forts, with four destroyers 
screened round her. Unfortunately, just as we were passing between two de- 
stroyers the safety pin of the cordite charge bottle sheared, with the result that the 
cordite charge fired by accident. Luckily, the main stops of the firing gear were 
down so that the only result was a bad shake up of the boat and the torpedo still 
intact. By this time a small short was running, and it took us a quarter of an 
hour to repair this with, of course, our main engine stopped. The destroyers 
were only 2c0 to 300 yards away and did not see or hear us as we were down wind. 
We got going again and were within a mile of the “‘ Oleg’ in a few minutes. She 
saw us and her first shot arrived just as I fired the torpedo at a range of about 
500-600 yards. We then ran for it as hard as we could with the wind and sea 
on our quarter, zig-zagging as much as possible to avoid the fire from the forts 
and the ships until we got well clear to the west, after which we turned north 
and got back to our base about 3.30 a.m. 


THE Last TRIP. 


The last question asked relates to an episode which really does not concern 
this lecture at all but is a personal experience only. I mentioned that we had in 
Petrograd an Englishman—Sir Paul Dukes—who for a year and a half carried his 
life in his hands and acted as our head agent from within. He was the centre of 
my main source of communication up to the period of the main attack against 
Kronstadt on 11th August. After that date the extra defences erected, and the 
vigilance employed by the Bolsheviks made it almost impossible to continue the 
means of C.M.B. communication which had so far been successful. I had, how- 
ever, made a definite promise some three weeks previously that I would, on the 
17th August, be at a certain place on the River Neva near Petrograd and bring 
him off. This was to be the last trip and come what may I felt it was up to me to 
make the effort so we set out in our usual way about Io p.m. that night. 

There were three large searchlights from the larger forts with beams so trained 
to seaward that we had to cross them, so all idea of evasion was out of the question. 
I decided to make the run there and back at full speed, trusting to speed to escape 
the fire from the forts. All went well until we reached the. forts when either I 
must have been blinded by the searchlights or the helm jammed, anyway I found 
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I had lost control of the boat. It was no good stopping and righting the helm 
so we went on until we came to a crash on the breakwater, just by one of the forts 
with their searchlights luckily trained over us. The propellers were, of course, 
completely stripped and the boat badly holed, but we managed to get her off 
and plug the hole with some clothing. Then we set to and baled with empty 
petrol tins and cutting away the canvas covering of the top shell of the boat erected 
a small sail on two boat-hooks. The wind and current were both favourable, 
and eventually, after some further small’ experiences, we drifted past the forts and 
on to our base at Terrioki, nearly twenty miles away, arriving safely the next 
evening. 


THE CHAIRMAN : 


There is very little for me to sum up on this occasion, but I should like to refer 
for a few moments, after the epic and exciting story which the lecturer so modestly 
told us of his own personal adventures, to the more abstract subject of the framing 
of the orders for the squadron that we sent to the Baltic. It fell to my lot as 
Deputy Chief of the Naval Staff in 1918 to have to frame these orders which have 
been criticized. The circumstances were extraordinarily difficult. In the first 
place we had to get the attention of the Foreign Office. You must remember 
that the Foreign Office was occupied with the preparations for the Treaty of 
Versailles, which was a fairly big undertaking even for the British Foreign Office, 
and they looked upon everything that was going on in the Baltic as a matter of 
comparatively minor importance. Then, when we had got the attention of the 
Foreign Office and had come to some arrangement in regard to draft orders with 
the Foreign Office, the next thing was to get the attention of the Cabinet. The 
Cabinet not only had the Treaty of Versailles on its hands, but it also had the 
appalling state of affairs in our own country, the violent unrest which you all 
remember accompanied the process of demobilisation, the Councils of Action being 
formed all over the country and the shout of ‘‘ Hands off Russia’’ which the 
lecturer has already mentioned. The Cabinet had that to discuss as well as the 
provisions of the Treaty of Versailles. 

When we had succeeded in getting hold of a policy, then our difficulties in 
framing these orders were by no means over, because as the lecturer has told us, 
you must have some knowledge of the enemy’s strength, of the moral condition 
of his forces and of his circumstances before you can frame any kind of orders 
which would be of very much use to the Admiral. We had no intelligence what- 
ever in regard to the condition of the Russian forces ; and as to the conditions in 
Latvia and Esthonia, they were also extraordinarily difficult to get at. There 
was very little communication and the circumstances changed day by day. It 
appeared that both in Latvia and Esthonia there were two parties, one which 
wanted to go in with the Russians and the other which wanted to maintain their 
own independence ; and there was a party which was cutting across the special 
conditions which we were trying to deal with, which was known as the German 
Barons. We never quite knew what they were after. Those were the difficulties 
under which we had to frame our orders. 


GOVERNMENT PoLicy AND Nava. ORDERS. 


Another great difficulty always with the Foreign Office was that it was extremely 
difficult to get them to understand that to frame orders for a naval force the officer 
in command must be told whether he is at war or not, if a naval force is to have a 
fairchance. There are a good many of my friends of the sister service here to-day, 
so that I speak with some hesitation when I say that it may be possible under 
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some circumstances to tell a land force ‘‘ We do not want war if we can help it, 
and therefore you must let the other man fire first before you fire on him.” But 
with a naval force you cannot do that. The first time the other man fires it may 
be a torpedo, and then you may not have very much more to say, if the torpedo 
hits. So that you must be told whether you are at war or not, whether when 
you see a suspect you are entitled to open-fire on him at once. It was extremely 
difficult to get some of one’s civilian friends to understand that. 

We were very anxious to leave as much as possible to the Admiral on the spot, 
more particularly because we were so badly off for intelligence. I-am not finding 
fault with the Government for a single moment. It was a matter of very great 
importance to them not to antagonize Bolshevik sympathizers if it could possibly 
be avoided, so that we had to frame our orders with a view to all those different 
circumstances, and very difficult it was. 

I may say that the peculiar conditions which obtained in the Baltic at that 
time were not uncommon with naval forces. There are two analogies which 
come to my mind straight away in which we have had very difficult conditions to 
work under in preventing foreigners from fooling us, as Admiral Blake put it. 
They were the conditions in the Black Sea and the Sea of Marmora in 1920-1921, 
when we never quite knew what our relations with the Kemalist Turks were, 
and again, the conditions on the Yangtse at this moment. As an old Staff Officer, 
it seems to me the only thing to do is to give a clear-cut statement of the national 
policy and of the national aims, and then tell the Admiral to use his own discretion 
and not to embarrass the Government more than he can help. 


THE VALUE oF CoAsTAL Motor Boats. 


There is just one other remark I should like to make. I wish we had heard 
just a little more from the abstract point of view about what coastal motor boats 
can do, because I personally regret more than I can say that the exigencies of 
economy recently have made it necessary to reduce our coastal motor boat base 
and school of instruction to practically nothing at all. Coastal motor boats have 
a very big function which appeals immensely to anybody who has had them under 
his command in war. They are the one sea-going craft (I am not referring to 
aircraft) that you can, I will not say light-heartedly, but reasonably, call upon 
to go over a minefield. In the first place, they have a very shallow draft ; in the 
second place, you risk the lives of a comparatively small number of officers and 
men; and in the third place, they are a craft of comparatively small intrinsic 
value. It is always a matter of the most intense anxiety to the naval commander 
to have to send ships over minefields, because he knows that if they are mined 
in all probability, if they are not immediately sunk, they will be floating about 
under the enemy’s guns, and he has the extraordinarily difficult decision to take 
as to whether he will allow anybody to go and try and drag them out and be sunk 
themselves into the bargain. 

There are few naval officers who, in circumstances such as the lecturer has 
dealt with, would not be delighted to have some coastal motor boats under their 
command. 

The customary votes of thanks to the Lecturer and Chairman were accorded 
by acclamation and the Meeting terminated. 
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NATIONAL POLICY IN RELATION TO THE 
CONDUCT OF WAR 


A GERMAN VIEW 


By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL H. DE WATTEVILLE. 


gave rise to most difficult problems on the side of the Allies during 

the Great War. It is scarcely surprising that in Germany also 
there should have been a somewhat similar and considerable conflict of 
opinion between soldiers and statesmen. The writings of Ludendorff, 
Stein and Nicolai show how acute grew the opposition between civil 
and military elements in Germany during the course of the campaign. 
That the military party and thinkers should favour the direction of 
national policy by a strongly centralized government with a persistent 
military bias may be regarded as perfectly natural. And this attitude 
has been adopted by many civilian German writers, notably by such 
an authority as Professor H. Oncken, of late years. 


It is, therefore, remarkable to find a solider of the calibre of General 
von Kuhl writing to combat the main thesis which Oncken has lately 
striven to support.1 The professor asserts that the problem of recon- 
ciling National Policy and Conduct of War will be satisfactorily solved 
when the responsibility for both tasks are united in one hand, just as 
they were by Cromwell, Frederick the Great and Napoleon. Kuhl 
dissents strongly from this view, emphasizing the fact that such a state 
of affairs will become still more impossible in the future. He endorses 
the dictum of Clausewitz that: ‘‘ War is but a portion of political life, 


Te interdependence of the Conduct of War and of National Policy 


consequently it can have no independent existence”; and again he 
recalls Clausewitz’s opinion that ‘Policy it is that brings about war. 
It is the directing brain ; war is but the instrument. . . . It is impossible 


for the military to override the political point of view.” 





1 See Militar-Wochenblait, 4th July, 1928, on which article this summary is 
based. 
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Next Kuhl goes on to point out how that axiom was, in fact, 
disregarded by Moltke in 1866 and again in 1870, just as German military 
opinion adopted the same attitude in 1914. 


In 1866, and far more sharply in 1870, there came to light pronounced 
dissensions between the strategy of Moltke and the policy of Bismarck. 
So far did this go that in 1870 Bismarck was excluded from the King 
of Prussia’s war councils, whereas he had been admitted thereto in 1866. 
Oncken’s recent writings reveal very fully the extent, hitherto unsuspected, 
to which the cleavage between these two Prussian leaders had gone. 
In particular it comes to light that Bismarck strongly favoured a pause 
in the German advance after Sedan, his view being that the French 
should be left to settle their own quarrels and that the goal of the war 
had been reached., Ever afterwards he seems to have maintained that 
the siege of. Paris—and still more the bombardment—was a blunder 
which did nothing te accelerate the final overthrow of France, while it 
conduced to the second phase of the campaign, the ‘‘ Peoples’ War.” 
Kuhl, however, inclines to the view that Bismarck was too optimistic 
and that a further advance was necessary. He admits, however, that 
here was a case in which, political and military needs being in conflict, 
a deciding voice was needed in the decision to be taken. 


Applying this example to the Great War, it would appear that in 
democratic countries, like France and England, the deciding power in 
the event of such a conflict of views must be the head of the Government. 
In actual fact the force of personality will decide, just as happened 
when Clémenceau said to Foch: ‘‘ You must remain silent ; it is I who 
represent the Government.” Lloyd George, as is well known, was 
constantly at loggerheads with his military advisers, chiefly over the 
concentration of effort on the Western Front. Hence there frequently 
was effected a compromise which exerted an unhappy influence on the 
strategy of the war. 

The question at once arises as to what should be the behaviour of 
the military chief in the event of a dispute in a matter of policy, when 
the decision is given against him by higher authority—whatever the 
nature of the latter may be. Oncken himself supplies an answer.* 
On 8th January, 1871, when it seemed that Paris must surrender, Moltke 
declared himself in favour of a remorseless continuation of the war. 
The Crown Prince (later Emperor Frederick) warned him that the 
political situation might not permit such a course. Thereupon Moltke 
answered: “I have only to concern myself with military matters. 
If His Majesty (the King of Prussia) disposes otherwise, I shall modify 











1 Oncken, “Policy and the Conduct of War.” No 12, Munich University 


Lectures, 1928. 
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my projects accordingly.’’ Such an attitude may have been ‘possible, 
in 1870, but had become impossible during: the Great ‘War. The 
statesman then had to think in military terms, the soldier. to adapt 
himself to the other’s. ways of thought. Complete separation of outlook 
was impossible. 

In 1871 all attempts made by the Crown Prince to reconcile the 
soldier and the statesman only served to bring‘ about a deeper cleavage. 
The negotiations concerning the capitulation of Paris gave rise’ to an 
incredible dispute between the two which was even conducted-in ‘formal 
administrative minutes of the utmost importance. Finally, Emperor 
William favoured Bismarck and his point of view. On the spot Moltke 
set down on paper his request for instant resignation, addressing it to 
the Kaiser with the plea that the military operations were henceforward 
better conducted by Count Bismarck. But he finally thought better 
of the case and his retirement came later in a more worthy fashion. 
Still the incident stands. 


Before the Committee of Enquiry, set up by the Reichstag to 
investigate the causes of the German collapse of 1918, it was stated 
against Ludendorff that he had effectually compelled the Kaiser, against 
his will, by means of threats of his (Ludendorff’s) resignation to dismiss 
both the Chancellor, Bethmann-Hollweg, and Dr. Valentini, the head of 
the Emperor’s Cabinet. On that occasion Professor Delbriick, attending 
the Committee as an expert, went so far as to utter the expression : 
“ Mutiny !’’ Kuhl, who was present, states that he himself immediately 
attacked Delbriick, quoting the above instance of Moltke’s behaviour. 
He then drew attention to the difference that separated the trivial 
episode of 25th January, 1871, from the grave situation prevailing in 1917. 
If the Army Command-in-Chief was at that moment convinced that 
victory was unobtainable so long as a particular Chancellor held office, 
then it was justified in raising the question “‘ Either he or I.” 


Kuhl disagrees with Oncken’s definition of the military and political 
spheres of activity, namely, that the soldier has one definite task, the 
overthrow of the enemy in one distinct area of operations. To look 
beyond that task and area, thinks Oncken, is the duty of the statesman. 
The latter’s horizon is wider and extends on a higher plane. The soldier 
may never recoil from the seemingly impossible ; the statesman from his 
cradle has to juggle with possibilities. 

That will not hold water. The modern strategist must look beyond 
the theatre of operations in a war where nation is fighting nation. 
He has to reckon with possibilities as much as with impossibilities. 

Kuhl also taxes Oncken with misconstruing a precept of Ludendorff’s. 
According to Oncken the latter should run: “ War is the continuation 
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of policy with other means.” Kuhl claims that this must be taken as 
‘War is foreign policy pursued with other means,” and has to be 
qualified with the proviso “in other respects war must be supported 
by a common policy.”” Oncken then proceeds to stigmatize his version 
of Ludendorff’s dictum as the blunt uncompromising assertion of pure 
military supremacy, Kuhl points out that it is not the country’s strategy 
but the object of the war to which (according to Ludeadorff) the statesman 
must conform and mould his policy. The directing brain should set 
itself in Clémenceau’s place, as when the latter declared that, come what 
might, “‘I conduct the war.” This was what Ludendorff desired ; 
but it was precisely that which did not come to pass. 


Oncken himself, says Kuhl, contradicts his own assertion in stating 
that during the Great War from the very first instant : ‘“‘ Everything 
military was political, everything political military ” ; he illustrates his 
meaning by saying that the march through Belgium constituted a political 
problem of the first magnitude Oncken asks at what moment was 
the General Staff plan for that march communicated to the statesman ? 
Kuhl stresses the point that this plan was known to the statesman ; 
the actual moment of this communication could only be of importance 
if it had been made known by the General Staff at the verv last moment 
when nothing could be modified in its execution, thus extorting the 
consent of the statesman virtually to a fait accompli. This, however, 
was not the case, for in 1912 the Chief of the General Staff had thoroughly 
expounded the situation in a memorandum addressed to the statesman. 


Again, the inauguration of the unrestricted submarine campaign 
should not be attributed to the military authority, but was indeed 
a political act of far-reaching import. Bethmann-Hollweg, as far back 
as October, 1916, characterized submarine warfare“ as an act of foreign 
policy ” for which he would accept responsibility. Yet,in the end, that 
decision was ascribed, both by the Chancellor and by the Reichstag, 
to the Army Command-in-Chief which in turn supported itself on the 
approval of the Chief of the Navy Staff. Thus was a certain success 
predicted when it was asserted that “in five months we should compel 
England to sue for peace.” A Bismarck would have risen superior to 
all this manceuvring, as well as to public press and opinion ; he would 
have made himself felt, if he had disapproved of the submarine warfare. 
Bethmann-Hollweg did not show such determination although he may 
have opposed the adoption of the submarine campaign 


Here, says Kubl, we come to the gist of the whole matter. There 
exists a conflict between the conduct of war by the statesman and its 





1 See ‘“‘ Ludendorff’s‘‘ Memoirs.” 
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conduct by the soldier, and not between Policy and Conduct of War. 
Both statesman and soldier are waging war. In this business the 
strongest personality must prevail. In the case of Germany during 
the Great War, there is no question but that this strength of personality 
was to be found in the Army Command-in-Chief. It was not only 
natural but justifiable that the latter should assert itself in the general 
conduct of the war, when the political element did not apply itself to 
the business as might be deemed requisite. How should the Army 
Command remain inert when, conscious of the full might of the nation 
to win the war behind it, it could see the chance of success slipping 
from its grasp owing to the nerveless peace twaddle of the nation’s 
representatives ? This may be stigmatised as an exaggeration, concludes 
Kuhl, but it is not. It is a matter of necessity. The situation is not 
desired. A normal conduct of affairs would doubtless be the rule, 
if politics hold the upper hand. But there can be no question of a 
normal procedure ; it is a case of winning a war. 


During the Great War Germany possessed no higher authority 
capable of deciding in these crises, as she had in 1866 and in 1870-71. 
That was inevitable, thinks Kuhl, for she had entered upon that war 
with an obsolete organization of her high command which had been 
modelled on the needs of an earlier generation. It was a sheer 
impossibility for the Kaiser to gather into his hands all the threads 
of German exterior and interior policy in a world-wide war, whilst at 
the same time he should be directing the actual military and naval 
operations as ‘‘ Supreme War Lord” on land and sea. And so, what- 
ever efforts he might make, he was bound to fail. What the German 
organization for war could or should have been is quite another matter 








































AN EPISODE OF THE GERMAN OFFENSIVE 
OF 1918 
THE LYS OFFENSIVE OF APRIL, 1918: 


By LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR HuGH JEuUDWwINE, K.C.B., K.B.E. 


result was not satisfactory.”’ So writes Ludendorff of the open- 
ing of the Lys offensive on the gth April, his own birthday.’ 


The circumstances of this hold-up are perhaps not without interest, 
for there is, it is believed, no other instance of a German attack in force, 
in one of the great offensives, meeting with such complete disaster as fell 
to the lot of the 4th Ersatz Division on the gth April in front of Givenchy 
and Festubert. 


This result was all the more welcome because even a trifling loss of 
ground about Givenchy would have given the enemy command and 
observation over all the surrounding low country, and over the approaches 
and defences of Béthune and the neighbouring coal fields, the retention 
of which was then of special importance. And it was all the more 
remarkable because at the very beginning of the action, owing to the 
misfortune of allied troops holding the sector immediately adjoining on 
the north, the left flank was entirely laid bare, and a defensive flank, 
turned back nearly at right angles for some 7,000 yards, had to be 
improvised. Fortunately a brigade was temporarily in reserve, and 
reinforced by details of all kinds, was available for this purpose. 


A map showing the German plan of attack subsequently fell into 
British hands and is here partially reproduced. It is interesting as 
illustrating the system of “ infiltration ” employed in all the big German 
offensives at this time. The outcome of the action is, however, a proof 
that such tactics give every advantage to resolute defenders if moderately 
strongly posted. 

1 See ‘‘ The Record of General von Kuhl,” Journat of the R.U.S.I., February, 


1928. 
2 “ My War Memories,” Ludendorff. 
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(Hutchinson & Co.) P. 607, Translation. 
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A divisional order of the 4th Ersatz Division, issued before the attack, 
gave a description of the ground and stated that the English reserves 
would be “ prevented by our powerful artillery fire from taking part 
in the fight.” It contained a rather contemptuous estimate of the 
fighting qualities of the 55th (West Lancashire) Division, which was 
holding the Givenchy—Festubert Sector. The attack was to be made 
by three regiments. So confident were the enemy that they came over 
with a complete regimental band, the instruments of which were to be 
found scattered about the ground for weeks afterwards. One of the 
side-drums sounds the dinner call daily in an English household at the 
present day. 

The plan of attack is clear from the map. The two front line bat- 
talions “A” and “B” of the 360th Regiment, were to go over first on 
both sides of Givenchy and turn inwards towards the high ground, 
while posts along the crater line held the garrison in front. ‘“B” 360 
was also responsible for a protective flank to the South. “A” 362 was 
to make a direct attack on the line north of Givenchy. 


The two support Battalions, ‘‘C’’ 360 and “B” 362, each with an 
assault company, were to follow. ‘‘C’” 360 was to work round to the 
rear of Givenchy and attack from that direction. ‘“‘B” 362 was to make 
for the south end of what was known as “ The Village Line ’—the 
British line of resistance north of Givenchy—and roll it up towards the 
north. The Reserve battalion, “‘C’’ 362, was to follow, and penetrating 
right through the line of resistance was to exploit the victory in rear. 


There still remained the divisional reserve—the 361st Regiment. 
The fate of that regiment can be gathered from the following extract 
from the narrative of an English chaplain, who was taken prisoner, 
in a regimental aid post in the “ Village Line ” along with other details, 
early in the day. He says: 

“We were taken to a huge crater just behind the (German) 
front line and counted. We were 40 all told, mostly non- 
combatants—doctors, padre, medical orderlies, servants, batmen, 
etc. We were immediately marched on again—we were of course 
taken in the open and not along the trenches, which were full 
of German reserves. As we approached the German first reserve 
trench we saw it packed with troops, three deep. Just at this 
moment our artillery put down a barrage as clean as a whistle 
into this trench, and for a distance as far as we could see cach 
way. We naturally got into shell holes and waited, The barrage 
played on the Hun line for about a quarter of an hour. When it 
lifted we found that twenty-three of our own party had been 

killed. But when we arrived at the Hun reserve line we found 
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hardly a man alive. They were still packed three deep in all 
attitudes, but all, or practically all, dead. It was absolutely 
impossible to get over this trench without treading over German 
i dead. Where one communication trench crossed the reserve line, 
the dead were piled in heaps, showing that new reserves had been 
i hurried up, only to be mowed-down.” 

An epitome of the day’s fighting from the British point of view is 
included in Sir Douglas Haig’s despatch of the 20th July, 1918. Every 
inch of the British line of resistance remained intact ; over 750 prisoners 
and about 70 machine guns were captured. The German losses, evi- 
denced by dead left on the ground, were tremendous. 


The answer to the German tactics of infiltration, hitherto so successful, 
had been found. Small self-contained posts, organized for all-round 
fire, with intervals well laced with wire, and stubbornly held, had broken 
up the attack. Independent platoon counter-attacks had completed the 
German confusion, Penetration had not availed them even against 
artillery. In rear of the left flank, so thoroughly laid bare, a battery 
behind wire held out against enemy infantry at close rifle range till its 
own infantry came up. An anti-tank 18-pdr a short distance in rear 
of the front line remained in action all day at point blank range, thanks 
to all-round wire and the rifles of its detachment. 

Note.—On the 9th April, the Portuguese were holding a part of the front line 
east of Richebourg L’Avoué, with four weak brigades, being 139 officers and 5,972 
men short of establishment. They were to be relieved that night by the British 
50th Division and a Brigade of the 55th already preparing to move off. By 
8 a.m. the Germans were in possession of practically their entire front, while by 
9 a.m. they had entered their second position a thousand yards further back. 
By 10 a.m. the bulk of the Portuguese troops were back through a line La Couture 
—Le Dramez (about three miles from the front line). By 11 a.m, all of those who 
had escaped from the Germans were behind that line.—EpirTor. 





























THE AERIAL DEFENCE OF CITIES 
SOME LESSONS OF THE AIR EXERCISES, 1928 


By Major C. C. TURNER, late R.A.F., F.R.G.S., A-F-R.Ae‘S., M-L.A.E 


> 


left to lawyers. The fighting services must assume that the 

need for their defence exists, since belligerents must take the 
broadest possible view, and will regard any city housing troops, or 
possessing factories engaged, directly or indirectly, in the production 
of war material as a justifiable objective. All cities will come into 
this category even if only connected with the supply and transport of 
troops or if they are concerned in any way with the prosecution of war. 
International agreements, made with the object of conferring immunity 
on civilians from attack, must prove futile in the case of such cities, 
and no matter how much care is taken to confine attack to “ military 
objectives,” civilians and civilian property will inevitably suffer. 
Moreover it is improbable that there will be any restriction on the 
methods of attack. If gas is likely to prove effective it will be used. 
If high explosives promise better results they will be used in preference 
to gas. Nor will any question of relative humanity affect the choice. 
It is, of course, a matter of opinion whether gas is more horrible than 
high explosives. 

Air raids on cities are of real military value not merely on account 
of the material damage they cause or the casualties they inflict but 
because they dislocate war work. It was shown again and again in the 
war that after a raid, and even after mere scares of raids, the work of 
factories in London and other cities seriously declined. 


Demobilization after the war affected the air services as it did navies 
and armies, and to-day no country has so many war aircraft as it had 
in 1918. By far the greater number of aircraft in that year were 
employed in co-opération with armies in the field, but the employment 
of aircraft as a separate striking arm was rapidly on the increase. 
My subject is the defence of cities; but it is reasonable to point out 
that in any future war in which cities would be directly menaced, it is 
probable that a large number of aircraft and their personnel would be 
required immediately for co-operation with land and sea forces. 


Tix question of the immunity of “ undefended cities”” may be 
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The only countries within bombing range of us to-day are France, 
Germany, Belgium and Denmark. Of these, Germany need, at present, 
only be considered on the assumption that civil aircraft, on which she 
can expend all her aeronautical energies, could be converted for war use. 
Belgium and Denmark need hardly be considered. The air menace to 
this country is therefore reduced to France and Germany. Neither of 
them is to be regarded as a probable assailant : but whilst hoping that 
in thirty years’ time such a contingency will be as remote as it is to-day, 
we may, nay must, consider organization for defence. 


A system of defence which would entirely prevent aircraft from 
raiding London cannot be devised. Cities farther from the Continent 
are at present safe from aeroplane attack because of their distance. 
In order to reach them with fuel sufficient for the return journey all, 
or nearly all, the bombs would ‘have to be left at home. Cities more 
distant than Londen were bombed during the Great War, but by airships, 
not by aeroplanes ; and it is safe'to say that airships ‘will not be used 
for such a purpose in this part of the world again. 


The Air Ministry has not been neglectful of its duties by organizing 
defence against aircraft solely with reference to London. It is true a 
number of towns between London and the coast, and a ring of towns 
within fifty miles, west, north-west, and north of London, might well 
be the objects of attack, but few of them could be reached without 
detours of prohibitive length ; otherwise the raider would have to pass 
London’s defence system. Around London there now exists a vast 
manufacturing region, but the area covered by it is so great that, in 
any case, attack from the air could be successful only locally and partially. 


How can London and these other towns be defended against air 
attack ? Here I propose to put in the first place what some may think 
could have been left to a concluding paragraph, namely, civilian education 
and discipline. I suggest this must either be tackled now and tackled 
effectively, or the Government and the barracks and the factories had 
better be moved at least too miles further inland. 


Of the large numbers of enemy aircraft attacking London in war, 
it must be admitted that some would get through ; but if the effect, 
material and moral, is not disastrous, if in order to produce that effect 
they suffer casualties beyond a certain proportion, and if, moreover, 
a similar offensive were being waged against the tcwns and centres 
from which they came, London would enjoy immunity from raiding 
after the first week of the war. Such defensive and offensive measures 
would accomplish more than all the Hague Conventions and Peace Pacts 
that have ever raised illusory hopes. 


C2 
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Whether gas be humane or inhumane, there can be no doubt that fear 
of gas would help the enemy’s purpose.. But an educated and disciplined 
public would not be panicked, since timely measures would neutralize 
the effects of gas attack. A civilian population reduced to panic would 
give the victory to the enemy more speedily than battles by land or sea. 
A panic exodus of the masses might lead to more casualties than those 
caused by gas attacks against which simple protection had been 
organized. The panic exodus of those who possess the ready means 
for flight should be sternly repressed, for nothing is so calculated to fan 
the flame of discontent. Any enemy power in the position to attack 
an enemy city by air would employ high explosives and gas, carefully 
preparing the way by propaganda, and by no means neglecting to take 
advantage of the well-meant activities of our scaremongers. 


There is no protection against high explosives except for the trifling 
minority who could escape to bomb-proof shelters, and most of us who 
have had any experience at all of this form of attack would prefer to 
run somewhat remote risks by remaining above ground. On the other 
hand, against gas there is protection provided the public were educated 
and disciplined. By restricting all our ingenuity and energies to measures 
for destroying raiding aircraft, we should be rather insecurely locking 
the front door and leaving the back door and the windows open. Worse 
still, we should not be reducing the chances of war breaking out : 


quite the contrary. 

Fully as important—and I refer not to to-morrow but to to-day— 
as Observation Posts and Fighting and Artillery Zones is the provision 
of gas masks and universal instruction in their use, other precautions 
against gas, and organization of the means for destroying gas. I put 
these first because I believe they are the more important half, and 
I put them first because I am convinced that a nation so educated, 
disciplined and prepared would not be attacked. Peace conventions 
and disarmament do not avert all possibility of war. On the other 
hand, they make one kind of war more possible, and that is the war 
due to the resolve of a brigand power to impose its will on trustful and 
confiding neighbours. But civil aircraft—of necessity comparatively 
low-performance craft—can be dealt with fairly easily by a regular air 
force equipped with high-performance machines. I submit, that the 
maintenance of regular sea, land, and air forces, backed up by mercantile 
aircraft, and combined with civilian education and discipline, are 
calculated to avert the one danger which the dawn of air power has 
revealed, namely, that of the brigand power making unannounced 
attack by means of converted civil aircraft. 


Our organization for defence against aircraft has been soundly 
conceived, even if experience gained in peace exercises is revealing 
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minor tactical weaknesses. The problem of the defence of London is 
not quite the same as that of Paris or Berlin. As the crow flies London 
is less than 100 miles from foreign territory. Brussels is in like case. 
Paris is a clear 200 miles from a. frontier. Berlin is nearly 300 miles 
from Germany’s western frontier. But of the 100 miles between London 
and France, or Belgium, at least twenty miles are sea, and over this 
strip aircraft can pass with fair immunity from observation. These 
facts affect the length of time for giving warning of the approach of 
hostile aircraft. 


The next point to consider is the range and. speed of bombing aircraft. 
The class known as day .bombers are generally two-seaters, in the 
progressive development of which great attention is being paid to speed. 
They carry about five hours’ fuel with full load ; and such craft operating 
from aerodromes within 250 miles can fly over London and back with 
an ample margin of time for their attack and for detours and fighting. 


Bigger but slower aircraft of greater duration and somewhat greater 
range, are regarded as night bombers. Assuming the existence of an 
efficient searchlight organization there is reason to believe they can be 
picked up and attacked with success by fighters, except in cloudy 
weather. These long-range heavy bombers carry fuel for eight or ten 
hours, and under favourable conditions can raid objectives 400 miles 
away. It will be recalled that at the end of the war preparations were 
complete for Allied raids on Berlin. The machines would have started 
from aerodromes in France, and would have had about. 350 miles to 
travel to their objective. 


The system which is being organized for the defence of London 
depends upon highly efficient observation and communications. 
Eastwards, south-east, and south of London the Observers Corps, 
consisting of special constables recruited from all classes, is organized 
for the manning of observer posts, which are in communication with 
district headquarters. On sighting aircraft of any kind these posts 
report approximate position, number, and course. They are equipped 
with a simple instrument which, taking into account compass bearing, 
estimated altitude, and angle from the horizon, gives a rough idea of the 
place over which the aircraft are flymg. Often there are errors, but the 
same aircraft are under observation by other posts, and the information 
sent to district H.Q. enables the position and course to be set on the 
map with accuracy. This is promptly communicated to Defence H.Q., 
from which fighting operations are controlled. By night the observer 
posts are compelled to rely chiefly upon sound, but as night bombers 
are slow there is more time for correction of errors. 


The anti-aircraft artillery zone is served by searchlight posts and 
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equipped with sound locators; the fighting zone is also served by 
searchlights. 


Experience shows that relatively light casualties are inflicted by 
anti-aircraft guns against aircraft, especially low-flying fast machines. 
During the war, indeed, airmen regarded anti-aircraft artillery as annoying 
rather than deadly. They avoided it when possible. A good barrage, 
however, is calculated to keep raiders above a certain height, and thus 
limit the range of altitudes which defending fighters would have to patrol. 


Meanwhile another hampering contrivance would be at work. 
Balloon “ aprons,” consisting of a large number of wires hanging freely 
from a horizontal wire supported between two kite balloons is a serious 
obstacle at night, for it is not seen. Raiders suspecting its existence 
would give it a wide berth. It proved efficacious during the war, ard 
would be used again to a far greater extent. The balloon “apron” 
induced raiders to keep above a certain height and also to travel well 
to the right or the left. This is another means for reducing the range 
of altitudes and the lateral distance needing attention by defending 
fighters. 


The distance of the farthest observer posts from London is no more 
than seventy miles, and in many directions much less. It is clear, 
therefore, that day raiders with a speed of about 130 miles per hour— 
which is about the formation flying speed ” of the “‘ Fox ’’ day bomber, 
a type which can individually fly at about *50 miles per hour—can 
reach London within thirty minutes of passing the coast ; and in that 
thirty minutes they would have to be sighted, estimated, and reported, 
and the means for combating them put into operation. 


By day, raiders would fly at any altitude up to 12,000 feet, or even 
more. They would often fly low, for by flying low and at high speed 
they would run less risk from artillery than at altitudes above 3,000 feet. 


If they flew high the defending fighters would have to climb up to 
their height, and above it, in the very few minutes available between 
the warning and entry into the fighting zone. In those few minutes 
the fighters would have, moreover, to sight the enemy, which, no matter 
how good the intelligence system, may not be an easy matter. Often 
the raiders would completely elude battle. The fighters must be fast 
climbers, and they must have a speed well above that of the raiders. 
Meanwhile the raiders would be swiftly approaching their objective’; 
and in the brief time available, no matter how hot the action between 
them and the fighters, some of them would get through. Action being 
joined, the fighters would not break it off merely because a remnant 
of the raiders were over London itself, even though in that position 
artillery might not be able to discriminate between friend and foe. 
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On. the: fringe of London, anti-aircraft measures of a character which 
need not be described here would be in operation ; but no matter how 
effectual they might be, the enemy would do a certain amount of damage. 
It is clear that no completely efficacious measures are possible, and that 
a determined air offensive must have some measure of success. Weather 
will play a great part, for broken, cloud favours the attacker, enabling 
him to take cover in and behind it. Incidentally it may be noted that 
London is the capital of a country in which cloud is almost the normal 
condition, : 


Heavy losses inflicted upon the. raiders, would not. be without effect. 
A certain rate of casualties, greater or less. according to circumstances, 
would be sufficient to break the moral. of raiders. 


Obviously the fewer raiders who got through, even in the first: few 
days of war, the better would:it be for London. On those first few days 
much would depend, and for that reason great attention should be given 
to the organization for observation and communications, to the. efficiency 
of the gun barrages, and to the speed and other qualities of the fighters. 
But it is a cardinal error to suppose that by exclusive concentration 
on the provision of fighters complete success would be possible. A city 
with a periphery of 250 miles, approachable at any height up to four miles, 
would need a force of fighters numbered not by tens, but by hundreds 
of squadrons, and even then it would not be able to account for all the 
raiders in a determined and continuous offensive. Provision of such 
a colossal force as would be needed is quite out of the question, not 
merely because of its enormous: cost but also on account of difficulties 
concerning personnel, 


It would be impossible. to maintain an air force in peace time, capable 
of dealing with this situation. Among other reasons for this is the fact 
that of any thousand, pilots trained only a certain proportion make 
good fighter pilots. By far the larger number make highly efficient 
bomber, reconnaissance, or co-operation pilots, and may, be very brilliant 
in these capacities, but there exists a temperamental, or constitutional 
incapacity for the high-speed aerobatic work of the fighter that is. not 
uncommon.. It is true that the average skill of pilots is improving, and 
what was brilliant piloting ten years ago is ordinary to-day ; but at the 
same time it should be remembered that the speed of the fighter aeroplane 
is steadily rising and with it the resulting increase of strain on the man. 


Still it, must not be thought that, the function of the fighter squadrons 
is under-estimated ; they must play a highly important role. To be 
efficient they must be equipped with high-speed craft, for, although 
where a matter of ten or fifteen minutes. is concerned the difference 
between 130 and 150 miles per hour may seem small, such as. it, is, it 
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would on occasion ‘make all the difference between the possibility of 
meeting the enemy or of letting him through scot-free. 


In this connection an important and interesting circumstance may 
be noted. It is a fact that at present the fighter class has no great 
superiority of speed over the fast day-bomber. The anomalous situation 
exists that as compared with the fastest day-bomber, operating not as 
a formation but individually, there is no inferiority in speed as compared 
with the best fighter equipment of the R.A.F. On the other hand, it 
must not be overlooked that the fast day-bomber referred to is unique, 
and that no foreign power has its equal; while it must be emphasized 
that a new fighter of considerably greater speed is to be supplied to 
the R.A.F. Lastly, a fast two-seater fighter is likely to be adopted. 
Meanwhile the day-bomber will also be improved, and the old struggle 
between defensive and offensive will continue. 


Anyhow, no matter how efficient the organization for defence may be, 
some raiders would get through, and the work of these raiders would 
be easy if the civilian population be not organized and disciplined. 
The enemy would have prepared the attack beforehand by a campaign 
of propaganda, the sinister nature of which would perhaps be unsuspected. 
For example, newspapers and publicists in this country with the best 
of motives may easily play into an enemy’s hands by exaggeration of 
the dangers of air attack. Is there not already such a tendency at 
work ? The suggestion that there is no remedy against gas is mischievous. 
There are remedies, and most people who have studied the matter would 
prefer on the whole to be in a city subjected to gas attack rather than 
in a city which was being mercilessly bombed with high explosives. 
There are many kinds of gas, some of them permanent and some 
fugitive. The most dangerous are the fugitive, but they are so difficult 
to handle that they can only be manufactured just in time for use, whilst 
they have a habit of inflicting casualties on those who handle them. 
Mustard gas, more than any other kind, can easily be prevented from 
killing by wearing masks, whilst by putting out domestic fires and by 
closing up the lower interstices of houses in order to prevent indraught 
of air seeking the flues, its minor injurious effects can be averted. 


Nevertheless, the possibilities of gas attack, one suspects, are being 
deliberately exaggerated. An area of 100 square miles would need 
3,000 tons of mustard gas, or 30 tons for every square mile, to render 
it uninhabitable. It will be a long time before any Power will be 
capable of sending at any one time sufficient gas to get through defences, 
and effectually distribute enough to cover one square mile. That is 
taking a liberal view of the possibilities, for, in addition to the gas, 
the weight of the containers, whether bombs or sprayers, would equal the 
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weight of the gas itself. Clearly this would call for the employment of 
an immense number of aeroplanes. To cover an area of one square 
mile 120 day-bombers would have to pass the defence system. 


In short, at the worst, provided the organization for defence be 
sound, no more need be feared than sporadic lecal effects, whilst these 
could be largely combated by the education. and organization of the 
civil population. 

In his book, “ Callinicus,” Mr. J. B. S. Haldane gives an amusing 
instance of the errors of certain statements. ‘‘ In one calculation which 
was made to show how easily London could be poisoned a decimal point 
went astray in one place. As the calculation was concerned with 
volumes of gas the result came out. as 10 metres cubed, or 1,000 cubic 
metres, in place of one. For this reason it appeared that ‘ten'aeroplanes 
could do the damage which would actually have required ten thousand ! ”’ 


To sum up, I would place the relative importance of measures for 
defence as follows :— : 
(t) Education and discipline of civilians in peace time, and the 
preparation of the necessary equipment to withstand attack. 
(2) Preparation for counter-offensive. 
(3) Perfecting of organization for active defence with the object 
of reducing the proportion of raiders whe:get through. 
(4) An extensive civil aviation which would be. valuable in 
connection with the counter-offensive and for other reasons. 
Finally, I would repeat that the alleged menace of a power preparing 
secretly to convert civil aircraft to war uses can best be averted by the 
maintenance of an efficient regular Air Force. 
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By COMMANDER L. G. GARBETT, R.N.(ret.), 
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On Wednesday, 29th February, 1928, at 3 p.m. 


REAR-ADMIRAL H. P. Douctas, C.M.G., Hydrographer of the Navy, 
in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN introduced the Lecturer, adding that he had then been acting 
as Superintendent of the Naval Section of the Meteorological Office of the Air 
Ministry for the last six years. 


LECTURE. 


OME twenty-five years ago, “Meteorology, a Factor in Naval War- 

fare ’’ was the subject of a lecture delivered before this Institution 

in which it was stated that ‘‘ given two opposing fleets of equal 
strength, whose personnel shall consist of officers and men of equal 
relative efficiency as regards gunnery and seamanship, of equal discipline, 
excellence, gallantry and esprit de corps, manceuvred by two opponent 
evolutionists of equal skill, the victory in a series of engagements shall 
be to the fleet in the direction of whose movements meteorology shall 
have given the greatest aid’’ ; in other words, ‘‘in the naval wars of 
the future the successful operator will possess among his many quali- 
fications a deeper knowledge than now generally obtains in meteorology.” 


If this statement were true a quarter of a century ago, recent war 
experience has now shown that it is more than ever true to-day—not 
only in sea warfare, but in warfare on land and in the air. The tactical 
and strategical influence of meteorology was brought into great pro- 
minence during the Great War, and it would appear that, with the con- 
tinued rapid development of scientific instruments of war, guns, torpedoes, 
aircraft and gas, it is more than ever important that the fighting services 
should have something more than a merely superficial knowledge of the 
science of meteorology. 

The constituent factors of warfare may be said to be (1) the man ; 
(2) the weapons; (3) the conditions under which those weapons have 
to be used. The first two are controllable. The personnel can be trained 
up to the ultimate limits of their skill. Weapons have, with the advance 
of modern science, reached a high degree of perfection not only through 
improvement in design, but also through the use of improved materials. 
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The third factor alone, the influence of sea and air, is uncontrollable 
though it may seriously affect the whole situation. 

But though the weather is beyond control, it is not beyond calculation, 
even if the calculation may require much closer study than has hitherto 
been devoted to it. Once we are in a position to calculate or forecast 
the course of the weather, we can adjust ourselves to it by selecting the 
most favourable time for an operation. The weather, therefore, must 
always be to the fighting services a factor of immense importance ; in 
sea and land warfare it is an essential factor—in aerial warfare it is the 
dominating factor. 

(A) Meteorology in the Great War.—It was some time after the 
commencement of the Great War that those in authority realised the 
importance of obtaining meteorological information and of keeping it 
from the enemy. The only establishment then able to fulfil this 
purpose was the Meteorological Office at South Kensington, whose 
personnel was insufficient to meet the then rapidly growing demands 
made on them, with the result the fighting services formed their own 
meteorological organizations to meet their own particular problems. 

The meteorological requirements of the Navy were in the main, the 
provision of forecasts of wind, state of sea, weather and visibility in 
connection with particular operations such as, for instance, the attack 
on Zeebrugge, which was only rendered possible by the most elaborate 
utilization of weather conditions. , 

The meteorological requirements of the Air Force were for forecasts 
of wind at all heights, weather and visibility. Their operations, whether 
those of bombing distant objectives, attacking trenches by machine 
gunfire, artillery spotting, or reconnaissance, were dependent on. these 
meteorological factors and the provision of the information they required 
involved the regular measurement of upper winds to considerable heights 
and the forecasting of coming changes of wind, cloud and visibility. 

The meteorological requirements of the Army were in a way even 
more complex. General forecasts of the weather for some, time. ahead 
were needed in connection with all important operations. Telegrams 
giving wind and temperature in the upper air were supplied to artillery 
units at regular intervals throughout the day and detailed. forecasts of 
the changes in the wind at the ground during the night were supplied 
whenever gas attacks were contemplated. 

When the British Army Headquarters on the evening of the 19th 
November, 1917, issued orders for the attack on Cambrai.to begin the 
following morning, trust was put in a weather forecast, a forecast which 
the General Commanding the Tank Corps, leading the attack, after- 
wards characterized as a forecast as accurate as a subsequent description 
could have been of wind, weather and visibility. 
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In the latter stages of the war no big advance was made on the 
western front without a weather forecast being obtained, no heavy gun 
bombardments were undertaken without weather reports giving temper- 
ature and movements of winds in the upper layers of the atmosphere, 
no organized aerial attacks were made without careful consideration of 
the weather and probable changes over the area to be traversed, while 
in the use of smoke screens and gas, the weather was recognised as being 
the controlling factor. 


On the other hand, the advisability of withholding as far as possible 
from the enemy all knowledge of weather conditions over the British 
Isles and to the westward was fully realised by those in command on 
land and sea. The instance of the loss of two German airships on the 
coast of Denmark in February, 1915, exemplifies this, for had the enemy 
on this particular occasion been cognizant of only a fraction of the 
information shown on the weather- map, the airships would have been 
recalled before disaster overtook them.+ 


As the war proceeded from one year into another, it was realised 
more and more that forecasts of weather and times of likely changes 
could be of the greatest assistance in all operations, and the urgent need 
of closer study of meteorological problems led to no inconsiderable 
advance in scientific meteorology. 

(B) In Peace.—In peace time, too, meteorology also forms a part 
of the essential organization of the fighting services. In addition to 
routine weather reports and forecasts issued by the Air Ministry, special 
forecasts are available at any time and have frequently been found to 
be of great value in arranging peace time operations. The Navy often 
ask for forecasts in connection with the docking of large ships, trials, 
and so on, and the forecasting of gales might well be the means of pre- 
venting a whole fleet raising steam to carry out proposed operations, 
resulting in economy of fuel. But apart from the value of general fore- 
casts of the weather to peace time operations and the essential importance 
ef providing aircraft with information regarding the weather and the 
winds in the upper layers of the atmosphere, the investigation of certain 
meteorological problems is absolutely necessary if accurate forecasting 
of visibility and other meteorological elements is to become possible 
under all conditions, 

Time will not permit of a study of the effect of climate on construction 
and armaments, on military transport arid supply, on the selection of 
sites for aerodromes and harbours or on the workings of a petrol engine, 





1 An even greater diasaster overtook the German airships in October, 1917, 
when no less than five were wrecked in a northerly gale which could not be pre- 
dicted by the enemy.—EDITorR. 
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and numerous other widely varying features, so I propose to confine 
myself to considering some of those operations. which are affected by 
the weather rather than the climate. 


OPERATIONS IN WHICH METEOROLOGICAL INFORMATION CAN BE OF 
ASSISTANCE, 


I have summarized in diagrammatic form those aspects of the 
operations in which the meteorologist can be of assistance to the fighting 
services, but the scheme makes no claim to represent their whole 
activities. Under each heading I have indicated those meteorological 
factors which have most influence on that particular kind of operation. 
In the lower part of the diagram are collected in one table the various 
meteorological elements’ referred to above. 


SOME OPERATIONS AFFECTED BY THE WEATHER. 
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METEOROLOGICAL ELEMENTS AFFECTING THESE OPERATIONS. 


(A) Surface Conditions—Under the head of surface conditions we 
have wind, rain, state of sea and visibility. It is obvious that all these 
elements affect, to. some extent navigation at sea, in the air, and the 
movement of troops. The.surface wind and state of sea affects the 
navigation of small craft, and is of vital importance in the landing of 
aircraft especially on board fleet carriers. But the most important. of 
the factors enumerated under the head of surface conditions is visibility. 

(B) Vistbility.—This depends chiefly on the relative humidity of the 
air and on the amount of solid or liquid particles held in suspension 
and is dependent to a certain extent on the meteorological situation, 
t.e. the distribution of pressure. This is unfortunately the most difficult 
of all the meteorological elements to forecast, largely because it has not 
hitherto been sufficiently correlated with other factors. To the Fleet 
visibility is of vital importance, and at sea the fighting range is dependent 
on the visibility and in the last resort the result in battle may be 
determined by it, for if the range of visibility is insufficient to enable 
a ship to avail herself of superior gun power, then the advantage for which 
she has sacrificed part of her protection is lost. For operations carried 
out in the air, whether near the surface or at great heights, visibility 
is of dominating importance, as accurate navigation, reconnaissance, 
bombing and spotting, can only be carried out effectively under conditions 
of good visibility. Accurate forecasts in all these cases would be 
invaluable and can only be obtained after more extensive study. 


(c) Low Cloud.—Of almost equal importance to aircraft is the 
consideration of low cloud. Clouds are the visible products of the 
condensation of the water vapour that is always present in the atmosphere. 
The formation of low cloud can be forecasted with a considerable degree 
of accuracy when the important data of humidity and temperature in 
the lower layers of the atmosphere are available. 

(p) Stability of Lower Atmosphere.—The use of the ‘‘ Smoke Screen,” 
it will be seen from the diagram, is dependent on the stability of the 
lower atmosphere. Smoke screens were much used during the last war 
both at sea and on land and will probably form a valuable weapon in 
future warfare. If smoke screens are to be laid with any success it is 
necessary to have definite information as to whether the lower layers 
of the atmosphere are in a stable condition. If they are unstable, 
i.e. when the temperature decreases rapidly with height (upward), 
convection currents can readily form, and break up a smoke screen and 
perhaps cause it to rise bodily. 

It would, therefore, be useless to attempt to lay a smoke screen 
at a time when convection currents were rising from the surface ; these 
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conditions are often apparent on a fine summer day in the formation 
of large cumulus clouds. The ideal conditions would be when the 
atmosphere was in an abnormally stable state with temperature increasing 
with height, giving what is known to meteorologists’ as an inversion. 
Such conditions can be forecasted with reasonable accuracy and when 
they occur it is possible to’ veil large areas thus hiding any strategic 
movement behind the screen. 

Again, take ‘‘ Gas,’”’ a comparatively new weapon in warfare. 
Here, too, meteorology is a dominating factor ; it would be a danger to 
attempt to release gas without serious consideration of the meteorological 
conditions. Consideration should be given as to whether, the wind is 
sufficiently uniform over a large area to ensure that the gas shall not; be 
carried backward and affect our own side, and moreover it is useless to 
let off gas at all if it is likely to be carried up off the ground by rising 
currents of air. The use of gas or, smoke, whether as .a weapon.or a 
screen, also demands very full knowledge of the distribution of 
temperature in the lowest few hundred feet of the atmosphere. 


(E) Upper Winds and Temperatures.—It is obvious that upper winds 
affect all the operations undertaken by aircraft, and the value of 
information regarding the direction and strength of upper winds to 
aircraft, and especially to carrier-borne aircraft, when setting out;on 
reconnaissance flights cannot be over-estimated, for accurate navigation 
in the latter case must be based on upper wind forecasts as there are 
unlikely to be any landmarks, and the carrier herself may move. 


In gunnery the consideration of upper winds and temperatures 
cannot be disregarded. Prior to’ 1914 a method of allowing for the 
effect of meteorological variations upon the trajectory of a ‘projectile 
had been developed—but account was only taken of the wind actually 
measured at the gun and it was assumed that the wind would blow 
uniformly at all heights reached by the trajectory. The decrease of 
temperature with height was assumed to be uniform, 7.¢e. 1° for every 
300 feet and so the temperature observed at the gun was assumed: to 
afford a measure of the existing temperature at all heights, Observations 
have shown that both these assumptions are usually incorrect. 


Large calibre guns used on sea or land fire projectiles which'can rise 
to heights of more than 20,000 feet. It is obvious that during such a 
trajectory ‘the projectile passes through layers of widely varying winds 
and where the temperature may differ very considerably from the normal 
for each height. The fact cannot be disregarded that above a surface 
wind of 10 miles an hour a gale may be blowing with the wind at right 
angles to its surface direction. Take for example a 6in. B.L. Mark XII 
gun, using a 100 Ib. projectile at a M.V. 2750 f/s and having a maximum 
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height of trajectory of 12,000 feet, being fired under wind conditions 
such as: are given in Diagram 2. The corrections by using surface wind 
alone would be 
44 yards plus for range ; 
Nil for direction ; 
but if the upper winds are taken into account, these corrections would be 
500 yards plus for range ; 
216 yards right in direction. 

Examples of variation of wind direction and velocity with height 
are given on the attached Diagrams (z and 2). 

The importance attached to accurate meteorological information by 
artillery was shown by the establishment early in r9r8 of a meteorological 
station at Shoeburyness to give mformation connected with trials for 
range and accuracy and since that date the development of the methods 
for correcting the variations of meteorological elements has been 
continued at that station and the artillery on shore to-day always take 
into account the meteorological conditions. 


PRESENT METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION FOR PROVIDING NEEDS OF 
FIGHTING SERVICES. 


The present meteorological organization for providing the needs of 
the fighting services is the State Meteorological Service which is under 
the control of the Air Ministry and this is the only official organization 
in this country, the independent organizations attached to the three 
fighting services during the war having been given up chiefly for reasons 
of economy. The requirements of the Navy, Army and Air Force are 
to some extent previded for by the three divisions of the Meteorological 
Office which deal exclusively with these three services. These divisions 
are supervised by Superintendents, whose duty it is to maintain 
association with their respective war departments. 

In the Naval Section special attention has been paid im recent years 
to the importance of meteorological work in aircraft carriers. These 
ships have now been equipped with the latest pattern meteorological 
instruments and the new carriers have special accommodation allotted 
for carrying out meteorological work. 

A selected number of Naval Officers who have qualified as observers 
have undergone a special course in meteorology, on completion of which 
they have been appointed to H.M. aircraft carriers for meteorological 
duties. These officers are not only called upon to give reports as to the 
upper winds, etc., and forecasts to the aircraft im the ship, but give 
general forecasts for the information of the Fleet. These forecasts have 
proved to be of great value during operations. 
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FUTURE PROVISION. FOR FIGHTING SERVICES. 


While the demands made upon the Meteorological Service by the 
Army and Air Force show a distinct increase from year to year, it may 
be said with reasonable accuracy that these demands are, being met as 
they arise, and the needs of these forces in warfare will be met ‘by the 
provision of a Meteorological Section of the R.A.F. Reserve, a small 
nucleus of which is already in existence and has undergone a. course 
of training during the summer of 1927. 


In the case of the Navy, however, the situation is somewhat different, 
and although the increasing number of demands for local forecasts and 
weather information in connection with peace-time operations can be 
met by the existing arrangements, further provision will have to be made 
if scientific meteorology is to be studied in the Fleet; and further, 
if the Navy is to use gas or smoke screens not merely in home waters 
but in’ any part of the world, then detailed special conditions which are 
favourable or unfavourable to their use will have to be studied in those 
parts of the world where it might’ be necessary to use them. 


It has been admitted for many years that an aerodrome should have 
a meteorological officer on the spot in order that information as to 
existing conditions and forecasts of future changes should. be available 
to those in charge of operations. In an aircraft carrier at sea the 
meteorological problems are much more acute, but until recently the need 
for a meteorological officer im aircraft carriers had not been officially 
recognised. The meteorological officer in an aircraft carrier may be 
faced with a problem of unusual difficulty in that he may be called upon 
to give a forecast having no observations available beyond those made 
in his own ship. 

The provision of a meteorologist on board all aircraft carriers is thus 
an absolute necessity and special importance should be attached to his 
training in meteorology. The many new problems which face the Navy 
to-day make a more scientific study of meteorology m the Fleet essential. 


BRANCHES OF METEOROLOGY. 


Meteorology may be said to be divided broadly into two main 
branches with numerous ramifications, (@) Climatology, (b) Weather 
Forecasting, both being of importance to the fighting services. 

Climatology is the organized study of the weather which enables 
one to know from the recorded experience of others the average conditions 
which may be expected in any particular locality. It enables the sailor 
to know the nature of the prevailing winds, the frequency of fog and 
so on. It enables the soldier to arrange provision for transport and 
supply and the maintenance of the health of the troops for which the 
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regularities or irregularities of climate have to be reckoned with. It will 
enable the airman to know the normal atmospheric conditions at various 
heights above the ground. 

But climatological knowledge only tells us what the conditions will 
be on the average over a long period and not what the weather will be 
on any one occasion, and it is the knowledge of the variability of 
conditions from day to day which is of most importance in undertaking 
operations in peace and war, and for this we must turn to weather 
forecasting. Although even to-day it may not be possible to predict 
the weather with actual certainty the development of wireless telegraphy 
as a means of exchange of observations has made it at least possible to 
issue reliable and valuable forecasts. 


WEATHER FORECASTING. 


Modern weather forecasting is entirely dependent on maps, arid the 
weather map or synoptic chart, as it is now called, is the foundation on 
which much of the science of meteorology rests. In order to construct 
a synoptic chart it is necessary to collect observations from stations 
covering a wide area. 

In this country this network of stations consists of observatories, 
coastguard stations, lighthouses and stations maintained by private 
persons, and observations are made at certain standard times four times 
daily and telegraphed to the central Meteorological Office. Other 
European countries make observations at similar times and these 
observations are broadcast by W/T in the form of a collective message 
for the information of the Meteorological Offices requiring them. The 
observations received from British and foreign stations are supplemented 
by reports from H.M. ships and Atlantic liners. One cannot over- 
estimate the value of such reports which give the forecaster the first 
indication of weather which is approaching these islands from the 
westward. The reports are made in figure code and are decoded on 
receipt and plotted on charts. It is of interest to note that 9,000 weather 
facts are received in the Meteorological Office daily. 

One of the fundamental principles of forecasting by the synoptic 
method is that weather travels, and, if it can be known what weather 
there is within range and in which direction it is travelling, it can be 
ascertained what changes are likely to occur in another part of that 
area, but this does not convey the whole truth since depressions may 
grow or die away. 

Weather forecasting was until recently to a large extent empirical, 
but knowledge of the processes at work in the atmosphere has advanced 
greatly since the war, and with this advance of knowledge meteorologists 
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are able to an increasing degree to make scientific as opposed to empirical 
forecasts. For such forecasts, however, a knowledge of the existing 
weather conditions not only at the earth’s surface, but also in the upper 
air, is required. 

Weather data are broadcast at stated times from nearly all the 
important countries of the world, and so it is possible for anyone with 
a wireless set and a knowledge of the code to construct a synoptic chart 
for himself. In many of H.M. ships a weather chart is prepared daily 
by the Navigating Officer from the information intercepted by, W/T 
and the Commanding Officer has the satisfaction of finding a weather 
forecast on his table in the morning in addition to the press news, 


[The Lecturer illustrated by means of lantern slides the methods employed 
in constructing synoptic charts and forecasting on land and at sea.] 

In these days of high speeds in the fleet, rapidly moving transport 
in the army, and the great distances covered by aircraft in reconnaissance 
flights—weather information over a very wide area is essential, and this 
can be more readily represented on a synoptic chart than by any other 
method. If this method is closely studied in peace, and stations, 
whether they may be in ships or on land, are equipped with the modern 
types of meteorological instruments, if movements of clouds and 
other elements are carefully recorded and upper air observations are 
available, it will be more possible for an individual observer cut off, 
as he may well be in a ship in war, from outside observations to make 
reliable forecasts over a more extended area. 


THE UPPER AIR. 


The problem of weather forecasting is often complicated, however, by 
the difficulty of obtaining sufficient observations of what is happening 
in the upper air, and it is in this direction that we must look if we are 
to improve our weather forecasts. At the present time a great effort 
is being made to investigate the upper air over the oceans, not only on 
account of the importance of the information to forecasting but also 
on account of the direct utility of the observations in connection with 
the development of air routes. 

(A) Progress in Investigation.—Important discoveries in the upper 
air have already been made by means of balloons and kites. For instance, 
the discovery that the temperature decreases with height up to a certain 
level only and then remains stationary is of great importance to 
Meteorology. The height at which the change takes place is about 
37,000 to 40,000 feet in middle latitudes. Over the equatorial region 
this decrease of temperature continues to a greater height than over 
the polar regions and we have the surprising fact that the coldest region 
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in the higher layers of the atmosphere is over the equator and temperature. 
increases from above equator to pole, instead of decreasing as it does 
on the surface. 


Systematic observations of the upper air over the land are being 
undertaken by many countries and our knowledge of the winds in the 
upper layers of the atmosphere is being increased, but unfortunately 
circumstances do not so readily permit of observations being taken 
over the sea. 


The difficulties of observation are increased by the unstable platform 
afforded by a ship, thereby necessitating the use of a sextant instead 
of a theodolite with its high-power telescope, but in spite of this difficulty 
valuable observations have been received from H.M. ships. The first 
of these was taken in 1921 in the West Indies by Admiral Douglas who 
is doing us the honour of being in the chair to-day. 


The Admiralty have realized the great importance of observations 
of the upper winds over the sea, and it is of great interest to note that 
they are co-operating with the Air Ministry in obtaining observations 
of the upper wind currents all over the world. Thirty-five of H.M. ships 
are being equipped with pilot balloon apparatus and the interest which 
is being shown in obtaining these observations is a sure sign of the 
success of the undertaking. This year it is hoped that 1,000 observations 
will be received and in 1929, 2,000 observations. With such observations, 
extending over a large number of years, it is hoped eventually to prepare 
a Series of charts showing the normal direction and velocity of the wind 
at various altitudes, which will be invaluable to the airman. Aircraft 
carriers have also been active in obtaining temperatures of the upper air 
from aeroplanes, which are of great scientific value. 


(B) Practical Methods of Observation—The practical method of 
observations of the upper winds, etc., have already been described in 
an article entitled “‘ Charting the Upper Air,” which appeared im the 
JouRrnat of this Institution. 


TROPICAL STORMS. 


Further information of the conditions in the upper layers of the 
atmosphere may lead to the elucidation of the formation of the tropical 
storm. Meteorologists are not yet agreed as to their formation. Recent 
upper air observations in the West Indies have shown that on three 
occasions preliminary to the formation of a storm the wind at 5,000 feet 
backed and became light ; if this is invariably proved to be the case 
in a large number of instances we might well be on the road to getting 
some earlier indication of the formation of a tropical storm than has 





1 See November, 1925. 
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been possible hitherto. From time to time reports are received of the 
disastrous consequences of these storms. Of recent years it seems that 
some officers commanding large and powerful steamers have entertained 
a false sense of security regarding tropical storms, while damages 
sustained prove that mo ship however seaworthy can afford to try 
conclusions with them. 

Tropical storms have their peculiarities in the different regions in 
which they occur, and if facilities for obtaining weather information 
are available and a weather chart can be made on board from synchronized 
observations obtained from other ships or shore stations, it should be 
possible to follow the track and movements of the storm, and by so 
doing no ship in a normal case should be in the unfortunate position of 
finding herself in or near the centre of a storm. The most comprehensive 
report ever received in the Meteorological Office of a West Indies 
hurricane is one received from Admiral Douglas in 1921 when-he was 
in command of H.M.S. ‘ Mutine,” and there he emphasizes the 
importance of a first-class meteorological station at Bermuda. 


Unfortunately we still find Bermuda without a meteorological 
organization for obtaining weather information from ships, or on the 
other hand for passing such information to ships, only local reports 
being available. 

CONCLUSION. 


In time of war, the Army and Air Force will still be dependent to 
a large extent on professional meteorologists for weather forecasts and 
reports, and the personnel now working at the Meteorological Office 
will form a nucleus of a mobile meteorological force which I have 
already referred to, but the Navy will be more or less dependent on 
their own resources. The Naval Officer in the course of his ordinary 
training gains a knowledge of Meteorology, it being a definite branch 
of Seamanship and those officers going through special courses in 
Meteorology for service in aircraft carriers should form the nucleus of 
the Meteorological Service for the Navy, but if that service is to be an 
efficient service and advantage is to be taken of a science which can 
become a valuable ally in war and an economic factor in peace, it will 
be necessary for officers to devote more time to the study of Meteorology, 
and I would advocate that those officers showing a particular aptitude 
in the subject should be given the opportunity of undergoing special 
courses and every encouragement should be given to them to study 
the subject further and equip themselves in peace time with knowledge 
which ‘will be indispensable in ‘war. 

Meteorology is regarded as a dry subject, and it is a young science, 
still in the course of development, but I hope that I may have succeeded 
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in showing you how important it is. Modem warfare means close 
competition in efficiency between opposing armies. I would again submit 
to you that training, armament and courage may well be equal, but that 
a superiority in the application of Meteorology, like a superiority in 
any other secondary feature of equipment, might indeed become a 
decisive factor. : 


DISCUSSION. 


Dr. G. C. Smmpson, C.B., F.R.S. (Director of the Meteorological Office) : 
Meteorology, at all events until quite recently, was seldom treated with the 
seriousness which it deserves. Let me recall to you what actually happened at 
the outbreak of war. My predecessor, realizing that meteorology would be 
required during the war, immediately went to the War Office to find out what 
would be required from the Meteorological Office. I believe that he was shown 
in to an officer and asked him what the War Office expected from the Meteorological 
Office. The officer thought for a moment, then turned to Sir Napier Shaw and 
said: ‘‘ Do you think that soldiers go to battle with umbrellas?”’ (Laughter.) 
Within a very short time it was realized that, whether we wanted to know the 
meteorological conditions of England or not, the enemy was more than anxious to 
ascertain what our weather was going to be. The pendulum then swung to the 
opposite extreme and meteorological information became one of the most secret 
things connected with the conduct of the war. Before the war was over there 
had sprung up a Meteorological Section connected with the Army, the Royal 
Engineers, another connected with the Air Force and another connected with 
the Navy, and just at the end of the war a separate branch for special Air 
Force work. 


Meteorology has come to stay in all the Services. Our present task is now to 
fit the study of meteorology into the many technical branches into which the 
Services are now split up. We must find some organization under which a certain 
number of specialists can come in and help the non-specialists. 


I think Commander Garbett was misinformed on one very important matter- 
He said that after the war all the separate meteorological services in the Army, 
the Navy and the Air Force were unified in order to save expense. The real 
reason was that it is the only solution to the problem, because meteorology depends 
on a vast organization for collecting information very rapidly indeed from all 
over the world. Not only can this be done with a lesser number of experts but 
a far better service results. When our Meteorological Office was unified it was 
definitely laid down that facilities should be provided for officers of the Army, 
the Navy and the Air Force to undergo a special training in meteorology. 
It may be due to the information since then supplied having been so good, 
but until quite recently we have had no officers sent to us for training, 
and, as far as I know, there have certainly been no officers from the Army. 
One or two officers of the Air Force have been specially trained to go out to Iraq, 
where there is no civilian service. In the last year or two we have made a beginning 
with the Navy. We gladly welcome naval officers for special training in 
meteorology. At present they have only come from aircraft carriers; but I am 
looking forward to the time when naval officers will come to us for the other side 
of meteorology, that is to say, the study of navigation and gunnery. 
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CapTain Sir Davip WItson-BarRKER, R.D., R.N'R.: I have been convinced 
for a very long time of the great necessity of officers, in the Navy at any rate, 
being trained to a certain extent in the science of meteorology. I rather fear, 
however, that the training in the Meteorological Office may be a little more 
intensive than is necessary for the purpose of forecasting weather at sea. I speak 
with diffidence, of course, in the presence of the Director of the Meteorological 
Office who, I must say, has placed the matter before us in a very clear and 
convincing manner. So far as the construction of synoptic charts at sea is 
concerned, not very long ago I was engaged in cable operations off the south-west 
of Ireland and it is a matter of very vital importance when we are picking up 
cables that we should know what the weather is going to be. I tried to get 
information from the ships around me, but I could only get it from one ship and 
that was a sister cable ship working in the middle of the Atlantic. Nobody else 
took the slightest trouble to reply to the wireless messages that were sent out. 

The question of mist and visibility at sea is another very important subject. 
Visibility is often very ‘‘ patchy.’ If you go round the horizon you can hardly 
see a patch of mist, but the patches are very evident if you study the matter 
closely. I have tried various experiments with mica screens and things like that 
to try to minimise it, but up to the present with little effect. 

I always think that the Navy should encourage the man who has a flair for 
meteorology. In casting one’s mind back one appreciates what a wonderful 
meteorologist Lord Nelson must have been; for when he went into action at 
Trafalgar the conditions of the weather were very ‘‘ tricky” indeed and only 
a man quite sure of his weather would ever have attempted to do what he did. 
You will remember that at the end of the day one of his last orders was to anchor 
the ships. That order was not carried out, with the result that in the gale a very 
large number of the captured ships were sunk. The lecturer has referred to 
Bermuda. A few years ago the Director of the United States Weather Bureau 
in speaking to me, remarked that it was unfortunate that we had no 
weather station there. He also said that he thought the United States Bureau 
would be very glad to help such a station if we thought of taking the matter up. 
I should like to conclude by asking the lecturer when His Majesty’s ships are likely 
to take a part by helping in the dissemination of weather news. 


Captain D. Brunt: As Commander Garbett’s colleague for the Army 
I should like to state that since the war we have trained one officer from the 
Army at the Meteorological Office. The Army adopts a definite attitude with 
regard to meteorology that the work shall be done by trained meteorologists. It is 
curious how long it was before we realised the necessity for this work, all the more so 
because we were not the first nation to take up meteorology seriously in warfare. 
I am not clear how far it is generally known that during the Russo-Japanese War, 
for example, the Japanese had a Meteorological Service behind their lines in 
Manchuria; in fact, the Japanese did not declare war until their Meteozological 
Office told them that the weather was favourable for the descent upon Port 
Arthur which opened hostilities. The lecturer has raised a number of very 
interesting questions. The use of gas and smoke screens depends very much 
on the changes of temperature in the bottom few hundred feet. We know 
very little of the changes of temperature in these layers at sea. The best 
service that the Admiralty could perform to meterorology would be to equip 
a ship to make a general investigation of conditions at sea and to work out 
a technique for the observations, so that before long it would be possible 
to place in the hands of any of H.M. ships instruments enabling them to 
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in showing you how important it is: Modern warfare means close 
competition in efficiency between opposing armies. I would again submit 
to you that training, armament and courage may well be equal, but that 
a superiority in the application of Meteorology, like a superiority in 
any other secondary feature of equipment, might indeed become a 
decisive factor. 


DISCUSSION. 


Dr. G. C. Smmpson, C.B., F.R.S. (Director of the Meteorological Office) : 
Meteorology, at all events until quite recently, was seldom treated with the 
seriousness which it deserves. Let me recall to you what actually happened at 
the outbreak of war. My predecessor, realizing that meteorology would be 
required during the war, immediately went to the War Office to find out what 
would be required from the Meteorological Office. I believe that he was shown 
in to an officer and asked him what the War Office expected from the Meteorological 
Office. The officer thought for a moment, then turned to Sir Napier Shaw and 
said: “ Do you think that soldiers go to battle with umbrellas?’ (Laughter.) 
Within a very short time it was realized that, whether we wanted to know the 
meteorological conditions of England or not, the enemy was more than anxious to 
ascertain what our weather was going to be. The pendulum then swung to the 
opposite extreme and meteorological information became one of the most secret 
things connected with the conduct of the war. Before the war was over there 
had sprung up a Meteorological Section connected with the Army, the Royal 
Engineers, another connected with the Air Force and another connected with 
the Navy, and just at the end of the war a separate branch for special Air 
Force work. 


Meteorology has come to stay in all the Services. Our present task is now to 
fit the study of meteorology into the many technical branches into which the 
Services are now split up. We must find some organization under which a certain 
number of specialists can come in and help the non-specialists. 


I think Commander Garbett was misinformed on one very important matter- 
He said that after the war all the separate meteorological services in the Army, 
the Navy and the Air Force were unified in order to save expense. The real 
reason was that it is the only solution to the problem, because meteorology depends 
on a vast organization for collecting information very rapidly indeed from all 
over the world. Not only can this be done with a lesser number of experts but 
a far better service results. When our Meteorological Office was unified it was 
definitely laid down that facilities should be provided for officers of the Army, 
the Navy and the Air Force to undergo a special training in meteorology. 
It may be due to the information since then supplied having been so good, 
but until quite recently we have had no officers sent to us for training, 
and, as far as I know, there have certainly been no officers from the Army. 
One or two officers of the Air Force have been specially trained to go out to Iraq, 
where there is no civilian service. In the last year or two we have made a beginning 
with the Navy. We gladly welcome naval officers. for special training in 
meteorology. At present they have only come from aircraft carriers; but I am 
looking forward to the time when naval officers will come to us for the other side 
of meteorology, that is to say, the study of navigation and gunnery. 
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Captain Sir Davip Witson-BarRKER, R.D., R.N'R.: I have been convinced 
for a very long time of the great necessity of officers, in the Navy at any rate, 
being trained to a certain extent in the science of meteorology. I rather fear, 
however, that the training in the Meteorological Office may be a little more 
intensive than is necessary for the purpose of forecasting weather at sea. I speak 
with diffidence, of course, in the presence of the Director of the Meteorological 
Office who, I must say, has placed the matter before us in a very clear and 
convincing manner. So far as the construction of synoptic charts at sea is 
concerned, not very long ago I was engaged in cable operations off the south-west 
of Ireland and it is a matter of very vital importance when we are picking up 
cables that we should know what the weather is going to be. I tried to get 
information from the ships around me, but I could only get it from one ship and 
that was a sister cable ship working in the middle of the Atlantic. Nobody else 
took the slightest trouble to reply to the wireless messages that were sent out. 

The question of mist and visibility at sea is another very important subject. 
Visibility is often very ‘‘ patchy.’’ If you go round the horizon you can hardly 
see a patch of mist, but the patches are very evident if you study the matter 
closely. I have tried various experiments with mica screens and things like that 
to try to minimise it, but up to the present with little effect. 

I always think that the Navy should encourage the man who has a flair for 
meteorology. In casting one’s mind back one appreciates what a wonderful 
meteorologist Lord Nelson must have been; for when he went into action at 
Trafalgar the conditions of the weather were very “tricky” indeed and only 
a@ man quite sure of his weather would ever have attempted to do what he did. 
You will remember that at the end of the day one of his last orders was to anchor 
the ships. That order was not carried out, with the result that in the gale a very 
large number of the captured ships were sunk. The lecturer has referred to 
Bermuda. A few years ago the Director of the United States Weather Bureau 
in speaking to me, remarked that it was unfortunate that we had no 
weather station there. He also said that he thought the United States Bureau 
would be very glad to help such a station if we thought of taking the matter up. 
I should like to conclude by asking the lecturer when His Majesty’s ships are likely 
to take a part by helping in the dissemination of weather news. 

Captain D. Brunt: As Commander Garbett’s colleague for the Army 
I should like to state that since the war we have trained one officer from the 
Army at the Meteorological Office. The Army adopts a definite attitude with 
regard to meteorology that the work shall be done by trained meteorologists. It is 
curious how long it was before we realised the necessity for this work, all the more so 
because we were not the first nation to take up meteorology seriously in warfare. 
Iam not clear how far it is generally known that during the Russo-Japanese War, 
for example, the Japanese had a Meteorological Service behind their lines in 
Manchuria; in fact, the Japanese did not declare war until their Meteorological 
Office told them that the weather was favourable for the descent upon Port 
Arthur which opened hostilities. The lecturer has raised a number of very 
interesting questions. The use of gas and smoke screens depends very much 
on the changes of temperature in the bottom few hundred feet. We know 
very little of the changes of temperature in these layers at sea. The best 
service that the Admiralty could perform to meterorology would be to equip 
a ship to make a general investigation of conditions at sea and to work out 
a technique for the observations, so that before long it would be possible 
to place in the hands of any of H.M. ships instruments enabling them to 
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obtain all the observations they need. Even measuring the temperature of 
the surface of the sea is almost a complete impossibility from a moving ship. 
That problem deserves careful consideration, since the surface temperature is a 
most important factor in determining the possibility of using gas or smoke screens. 
As a matter of fact the use of gas and smoke screens is an application of 
meteorology pure and simple. 

With regard to the question of the investigation of tropical storms, some 
observations obtained in Jamaica tend "to show that the occurrence of such storms 
is heralded by a change in the upper air, and it is possible that when we have 
obtained similar observations for a few years hence we may be able to forecast 
such occurrences. 


LECTURER’S REPLY. 


CoMMANDER L. G. GaRBETT, in reply: I thank Dr. Simpson for correcting my 
statement in regard to the unifying of the Meteorological Service. I was very 
interested to hear what Sir David Wilson-Barker had to say because I attach 
much weight to his opinion, but I cannot quite agree with him when he says that 
the naval officers who go through the courses at the Meteorological Office get too 
scientific a training. It seems to me that we have not been able to give them 
enough training for when the courses are completed they go away still thirsting 
for more scientific knowledge. Sir David also mentioned that he was unable 
to get any weather reports from ships. I think next time he goes to sea, if he 
tries, he will probably have much greater success, because this scheme of exchange 
of weather reports is gradually being developed. He also asked whether 
H.M. ships were going to co-operate in the sending of messages to the Air Ministry. 
In the Mediterranean this plan has already been in operation for the last two 
years and a large number of ships send in reports to the Meteorological Office 
at Malta. A few isolated ships do it in home waters, but during the next few 
weeks there will be a definite organized plan whereby all H.M. ships coming to 
and leaving this country will send in reports to the Meteorological Office. I was 
very glad to hear Captain Brunt speaking, and I desire to acknowledge his advice 
on many points in preparing this lecture. 

[Commander Garbett concluded his veply by giving a demonstration with an 
apparatus on a miniature scale used for obtaining observations at sea, consisting 
of two balloons and instruments for recording the pressure and temperature in the 
upper air.) 


THE CHAIRMAN. 


The experience of the war has shown the sailor, the soldier and the airman 
how much they are dependent on meteorological conditions. My experience 
in the war was confined more or less to the Dardanelles and to the Belgian 
coast, and in both those spheres of operations the importance of meteorology 
was vety strongly brought home to me. First of all out at the Dardanelles 
a long range bombardment by naval guns was carried out. We had gums of 
comparatively low velocity and we had to get the range as correct as possible, 
which meant that every factor had to be taken into consideration. I was detailed 
to undertake some of this long range naval bombardment from our ships at anchor, 
and it was extremely difficult as the spotting was rather poor owing to the lack 
of aircraft. It was not until I obtained meteorological information from the 
airmen that I was able to get some idea of what the upper air conditions were 
like. I can confidently say that the information I got from those officers enabled 
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me to direct this bombardment with a far greater measure of success than 
would otherwise have been possible. It was the same at Zeebrugge and at 
Ostend. You will remember that Zeebrugge was attacked on St. George’s Day, 
1918, and, as is well known, the whole thing was dependent on the weather. 
The wind had to be blowing along the coast in a certain direction. I was at 
Dover where we were in constant.touch with the Meteorological Office until we 
knew that the wind would serve'us in good stead. This information undoubtedly 
helped this operation to be so successful. 

As regards the new methods in meteorology, I -must. confess with other 
speakers that the old sailor was a very fine meteorologist. He used to go to sea 
with nohody to turn to for help, the only assistance at his disposal being probably 
an indifferent aneroid ; but he had an eye to the weather. _When we think of 
such old. sailors we always think of Beaufort and Fitzroy, both of them naval 
officers, who did, so much for meteorology. . However, since the coming of large 
and powerful ships, naval officers (and when I say ‘‘naval officers’ I include the 
Mercantile Marine) do not look at the weather with so much awe. They say 
‘* We have fine ships ; if there is a storm we can slap right through it.’’ But that 
is not the case, as we have heard from our lecturer to-day, whose remarks I entirely 
endorse. We still have to consider the weather in our journeyings at sea, 
Nowadays we have far greater advantages. ‘We have wireless, we have weather 
reports from shore stations and other ships, and the observer on board ship has 
an accurate mercurial barometer with “ Gold ’’ scale ;. he has wet and dry bulb 
thermometers and in many cases pilot balloons for upper air observations, 
So that he is quite able to draw a synoptic chart and is in a position accurately 
to estimate what weather he may expect. That is particularly useful in tropical 
storm areas. In 1922 I was fortunate, or if you prefer it, unfortunate enough to 
have such an experience at Bermuda. This hurricane passed right over the island 
and we had a very trying time. We did have certain weather reports from the 
States, but unfortunately they were not altogether accurate owing to ‘the lack 
of knowledge of weather conditions from the east of the States not being available 
to their meteorologists. Therefore I was fortunate in being able to keep my 
wireless going until the centre of the storm passed over and we received messages 
from several ships outside Bermuda, so that one was able to conjecture what 
was going to happen. But I was able, directly the centre was right on us and when 
the wind more or less died down, to judge where the wind was next coming from, 
and get under the lee of another island. As the lecturer stated, Naval requirements 
differ in some ways from those of the Army and the Air Force. His Majesty’s 
ships must in many cases be self-dependent and they must have officers trained 
in meteorological observations, for occasions when a fleet is not in touch with 
shore stations or ships outside their area. An officer trained in meteorology 
should be on. board to inform his superiors as to what weather may be expected. 
I agree from" what the lecturer has told us to-day that that is not outside what 
a naval officer should be able to do. Moreover, as has already been pointed out, 
the naval officer has great opportunities for scientific meteorological observation 
over the sea. Therefore, our own meteorologists can help the scientific meteorological 
service on shore, and we certainly ought to improve our knowledge. 


The customary votes of thanks to the Lecturer and to the Chairman were 
proposed and passed by acclamation. . 











STAFF OR ANTI-STAFF 


By Rear-ApmirAL J. E. T. Harper, C.B., M.V.O. 


appeared in this JouRNAL. In the February, 1928, number we 

had “ The Birth of a Staff System” and in the May number, a 
critical article entitled “The Staff System in the Navy—Prussian or 
British ? ” 

The former article explained the development of the staffs of Con- 
tinental Armies, and is credited in the second article as having for its 
object the desire to ‘‘show the need for a similar establishment for 
navies.”’ It is questionable whether this is a fair rendering of the object 
of the first article, the purpose of which would appear to be to emphasize 
the necessity for a staff, the growth of the staffs of Continental armies — 
being merely quoted by way of argument, Its general tone, however, 
without doubt shows that the author is a firm believer in what we may 
call the Staff System; but he does not appear to advocate a Naval 
Staff on the identical lines of the ‘‘ Prussian military staffs. 


The second article claims that it is undesirable to maintain and 
employ a staff to prepare for a pre-conceived war when the actual and 
correct view is the one “ hitherto held by the British Admiralty, which 
has the much wider aim of being so ready for all wars that it can prevent 
them.” 


In short, it is not unfair to sum up these two articles as being, respect- 
ively, ‘‘ staff’”’ and “‘ anti-staff’”’ in character. 


The “ Anti-Staff’’ article condemns the rigidity of the Prussian 
system and advocates adhering to what the author maintains is the 
traditional British system. Now, in what is this British systém supposed 
to consist ? According to the article in question “. . . it had and it still 
has a staff of a far greater significance which consists of every person 
in the naval service: Admiralty civilian, dockyardsman or sailor, from 
the Cabinet Minister, First Lord to the humblest boy afloat, each must 
know the personal responsibility.”1 True, every person in the naval 


"To articles which deal with staff work in the Navy have recently 





1 The author of this article originally wrote: ‘‘ each must know the purpose 
and duties of his profession and feel his own primary and personal responsibility”’ ; 
a line was dropped out in page proofing.—Ep1rTor. 
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service works, or should work, for a common. cause ;, but. this work does 
not constitute ‘‘ staff. work.’ as the term is generally understood. 
Again: “‘ The British Admiralty system has been, and. is, well. summed 
in the sentence: ‘ To have the right force in the right. place and at the 
right time,’ preparing, not wars beforehand, but forces beforehand, to 
be trained at sea by the officers who command them, and in such a 
condition of mobility and preparedness for all wars that you may check 
war altogether rather than. make it.” 


Here we have the crux. of the whole matter. If the right force is 
to be in the. right place and at the right time we must admit that it is 
necessary for considerable. time and study to be devoted to the matter, 
and it is for this. that a staff at the Admiralty would appear desirable. 


One more quotation from this article: “‘... The writer of the 
(first) article holds the view that preparation for a preconceived war is 
the chief purpose of all military administrations. . . . it is: certainly 
quite different from that hitherto held by the British Admiralty, which 
has the much wider aim of being so ready for all wars that it can 
prevent them.” 


With a Navy restricted in numbers as is ours, to-day, the principal 
method by which the Admiralty.can be as ready as possible for: a// wars 
is to encourage those in command afloat to keep their fleets and, ships 
efficient and thus ensure them being ready for battle. Preparation for 
a war is primarily the duty of those at the Admiralty ; .but readiness for 
battle is essentially the duty of the Commanders-in-Chief, Flag: Officers 
and Captains afloat. 

In the days before rapid’ communication, by wireless or even land 
telegraph, was possible it might well be that commanders of squadrons 
abroad would be faced with a situation in which they had to use their 
own judgment how best to further British interests, but in these modern 
days the matter assumes a different aspect. The Admiralty is the centre 
of intelligence and can now communicate directly with the commanders 
of squadrons in whatever part of the world they may be. When we 
consider the advances already made, and developments. still taking 
place, in material, mobility of ships and rapidity of communications, we 
must admit it would require more than, a genius at the Admiralty to 
keep in touch with the situation without a separate and distinct section 
of the staff to cope with each problem as. it arises. 


‘During the Great War the Navy fulfilled its main duty of so iain 
the seas that foodstuffs, and other essential supplies, reached this country 
in sufficient, quantity, and that the safe transport of our troops; to all 
theatres of the war, was assured. Those tasks. were not,. however, 
fulfilled without loss and it is no exaggeration to say that some of these 
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losses might, and in all probability would, have been prevented if we 
had had a properly developed “ thinking department ” at the Admiralty 
—or, in other words, “a staff””—which was not employed day-in and 
day-out in routine matters, leaving no time for thinking out the pros 
and cons. 

Some of these failures were mentioned in the Correspondence pages 
of the August JOURNAL; in addition, we may recall that during the 
Battle of Jutland our Commander-in-Chief suffered both from being 
sent incorrect information and from vital information being withheld : 
two most serious deficiencies in staff work. It was owing to inter- 
departmental bungling that the commands afloat were given the im- 
pression that the High Seas Battle Fleet had not left harbour and, later, 
a Clear indication of Scheer’s intended movements during the night was 
withheld. But for the latter failure, which would in all probability not 
have occurred if a well-organized staff had been in existence at the 
Admiralty, the victory at Jutland might well have been a pronounced 
material one instead of only a moral one. 


THE STAFF AFLOAT. 


What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. If, as seems 
certain, a “‘ thinking department ”’ is an essential part of our Admiralty 
organization so must a staff be an essential part of every high command 
afloat. As at the Admiralty, so in a fleet or squadron, this department 
is required to relieve the admiral from routine work, which, in modern 
fleets, assumes gigantic proportions. 

But this staff afloat, even more than that at the Admiralty, should 
be used mainly for thinking and preparing ; it should be restrained as 
much as possible from writing. It may be that the prejudice which 
still exists against the “ staff system ”’ is due in large measure to the 
unnecessary and often irritating, mass of detailed orders and instructions 
penned by zealous officers and, unfortunately, issued broadcast under 
the authority of their chiefs. This is a product of a system which has 
not yet found its proper level; but should not be used as an argument 
against the existence of a Staff. It may fairly be considered to be caused 
by the Staff being larger than is required to compete with the necessary 
work. If a staff is too large it is obvious that paper work will assume 
unnecessarily large proportions. 

The irritation caused by unnecessarily detailed orders and instruc- 
tions is, however, of minor importance compared to the risk of killing 
individual initiative and enterprise. There is a very real danger to-day 
of the fleet becoming staff-ridden. Senior officers who have held com- 
mand of ships, or squadrons, since the introduction of the staff system 
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as we now know it, will have no difficulty in recalling many occasions 
on which a subordinate has failed to use common sense and act on his 
own responsibility, if the general instructions under which he was, at 
the time, acting did not specifically refer to the case in point. 


There is danger, too, of the rising generation being brought up to 
expect that every “i” wili be dotted and every “t’’ crossed for them 
in war as it is, all too often, in peace. Although the staff is, primarily, 
a ‘‘ thinking ”’ department this ought not to absolve other officers from 
the necessity to use their own brains, and, moreover, it is well to remem- 
ber that it is not only those officers who are attached to a staff who 
possess brains, or the power of using them. 


There are signs of a growing tendency for the little knot of officers 
grouped round the Commander-in-Chief being permitted to intrude 
themselves between him and his squadron commanders or between a 
flag officer and his captains. This cannot be too strongly condemned, 
for, if the best is to be attained in any future naval action, commanding 
officers must not be so staff-ridden that they fail to exercise their powers 
of resource and initiative, and the ability freely to accept individual res- 
ponsibility and act as occasion dictates. Thisideal can only be attained 
by an Admiral being in complete sympathy with his captains; taking 
them into his full confidence and explaining to them his wishes. 
“ Councils of war’”’ have proved themselves in history to have many 
defects and lead, in most cases, to an unsatisfactory compromise ; but 
a round-table meeting, held prior to an operation, at which the admiral 
explains his wishes to his captains assists towards that sympathetic 
feeling, without which success is jeopardized. 

Staff work in a fleet action, it should be remembered, is not confined 
to the officers serving “‘ on the staff ’”’ who before the action have assisted 
their chief to prepare his plans and who during the action are employed 
on the definite tasks of plotting, recording, supervising communications, 
collecting intelligence, and so forth. An admiral’s “ staff’’ on the day 
of battle is, primarily, the captains of his ships; and all said and done 
it is mainly on them and not on those definitely employed on staff duties, 
on which his success in an action may, and his lack of complete success 
often does, depend. 








ARMOURED FORCES IN 1928 


By Captain B. H. LIppELL Harr. 


F the training season recently concluded has not directly shed fresh 
Jie: on the military problems of to-day, it has at least provided 

matter for reflection. This lack of fresh light is due to the lack of 
means of generating it. The Armoured Force, last year a hurriedly 
assembled miscellany, which authority frankly admitted to be imper- 
fectly composed and equipped, was unchanged this year except, 
paradoxically, for a few additional unarmed vehicles. Moreover, until 
the Armoured Force has received from its godparents something more 
substantial than a name and a blessing, the rest of the Army can have 
but, slighter expectations. Thus, in the absence of a new endowment, 
1928 was a year of “ making shift.” Nevertheless from these makeshifts, 
these copiously varied improvisations, certain deductions could be drawn. 
Paramount among them was that of the influence of mobility, both when 
combined and when uncombined with armour. 

Last year, when the 3rd Infantry Division was pitted against the 
Mechanized Force, it suffered strategical paralysis. This year the 
3rd Division was strengthened by a small proportion of mobile troops 
and tanks, but it suffered, not paralysis, but a condition which, seeking 
exactness, one may term strategical arthritis. Too stiff in its joints to 
do more than sit tight and make an occasional short lunge against an 
opponent easily able to evade it unless encumbered with unarmoured 
or immobile parts. 


In the Aldershot and Eastern Command exercises similar symptoms 
were to be detected. Repeatedly the larger infantry force was placed 
at a disadvantage, and failed in its strategical task against a smaller 
force, which included some mobile and armoured elements. The presence 
of tanks not infrequently sufficed to cause arthritis in the opposing 
command. This is no discredit. Confronted by the puny armoured 
elements of to-day, an infantry force may feel passably secure when in 
a soundly chosen position, and fortified with its green and white flags 
that represent anti-tank weapons not yet in production. But once it 
moves out, and still more when deployed for an attack, it is acutely 
sensitive to an armoured threat. More and more clear is the lesson 
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that such infantry forces have little strategical value, except they ‘can 
form a continuous living wall along a frontier. With our ‘small ‘army 
that is out of the question and no part of our military problem. 


But if it is the threat of armoured attack that has crippled the essential 
freedom of movement of these infantry forces, it.is mobility that in most 
of the actual exercises has beaten them strategically. Small mobile 
elements have carried out the vital tasks, or seized the vital poinis, with 
the infantry mass powerless to intervene. More often these mobile 
elements have been motorised, sometimes they have been mounted. 
But if horse-given mobility is far better than none, this year’s exercises 
have given little support to the idea that it is equal to mechanised 
mobility. For the quick seizure of vital points the cavalry have frequently 
detached their mechanised machme-gun squadrons ; in reconnaissance 
they have sent out a few motor-cyclists, who have obtained information 
long before the mounted patrols could hope to do so. The fact that the 
individual horse can traverse some ground and some streams’ that a 
machine cannot, has little effect on the broad question. For 'the cavalry- 
man is usually forced to dismount to carry out the tactical, or key, 
part of his task, whether it ‘be scouting or fighting. Sometimes he may 
be able to dismount later than he would if in a reconnaissance vehicle ; 
but, on the other hand; he takes far longer to cover the approach stage— 
often nine-tenths of the total distance. On Salisbury Plain neither 
mounted nor unmounted troops met many obstacles to their movement, 
except from private property, and comparison merely showed that 
horses are a slower means of movement and one of inherently less range 
and endurance. In the close country of Sussex neither was able.to leave 
the roads, except at certain points, but tanks if permitted could.crash 
through hedges as horses cannot do. 


The fundamental error of controversy on the subject of cavalry is 
that the debaters ‘persist in regarding cavalry as a fighting arm ‘in the 
old sense. Tanks area fighting arm. So are infantry, whatever their 
present defects. But cavalry to-day are simply scouts or fighting men 
who use a horse as their means of movement—though part: already use 
a mechanical means of movement. As scouts or fighting men they are 
often very effective, but this is due to their training rather than to 
their means. of movement. 


The problems of to-day are blurred by the vague word “‘ mechani- 
zation,’’ which is indiscriminately used to cover both motorization and 
armoured warfare. The two are. distinct. . The results, out of all 
proportion to their strength, which mobile troops have obtained.in ‘this 
year’s exercises, merely confirm the old. truth that mobility outweighs 
numbers. The difference that mobility could make was :never »more 
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clearly shown than in the French Revolutionary Wars. And the root 
secret of this, the greatest revolution in warfare before mechanization, 
was simply that the French marched and fought at 120 paces to the 
minute, their old-fashioned opponents at 70. As superior mobility is 
one of the chief causes of surprise the advantage is multiplied. A study 
of the swift moves in Napoleon’s campaigns illuminates this aspect of 
his famous saying, that “‘in war the moral is to the physical as three 
to one.” 

Once this is realised, ‘‘ mechanization,” in the sense of motorization, 
is lifted out of the realm of controversy. or simple arithmetic shows 
that the quicker any sort of troops can be moved, or switched from point 
to point, the greater is their strategic effect. To move on their flat 
feet is the slowest way. In these days a marching infantryman is as 
absurd a freak as a man who should set out to walk to Edinburgh on an 
urgent business errand. Strategically, automobile is the modern sense 
of mobile. 

Movement on the battlefield is a separate question. The type of 
country, the capacity of man and machine to surmount obstacles and 
carry weapons, their comparative vulnerability, speed, fire effect, and, 
not least, moral effect, are all factors which require weighing. Except 
in hilly or wooded country, the balance at present falls heavily in favour 
of the armoured fighting vehicle. No anti-tank weapon at present on 
the horizon is equal, as a counter-weight, to the anti-infantry machine- 
gun. For in war few men are killed by aimed fire, but most by walking 
into, or being in, a patch of ground where fire is falling. 

These reflections on mobility lead inevitably to the question of the 
present composition of our forces. Improvisations may be useful for 
provoking thought in peace, but they only provoke friction in war. The 
sooner we can pass through this stage of improvisation the sooner we 
shall have a force fitted to be an expeditionary force. 

The exercises of the experimental ‘‘ Armoured Force’’ this year, 
though useful as practice in driving and maintenance, could hardly be 
said, as an experiment, to carry us any further towards its main purpose 
than reasoning—the cheapest form of experiment—had already carried 
us last year. For they merely served to demonstrate that the present 
composition of the force is fundamentally unsuitable, and to confirm an 
obvious truth that armoured and uparmoured vehicles do not coalesce. 


At present nearly three hundred assorted vehicles are used to assist 
—or hinder—the action of the relatively small “ armoured fighting ”’ 
portion. The latter virtually comprises only a battalion of expensive 
medium tanks of a six year old pattern. Four years ago when the 
original Martel miniature tank—or armoured mobile machine-gun—was 
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produced from commercial parts, military and economic reasoning 
pointed to the conclusion that such vehicles must form the main con- 
stituent part of any ‘‘ Mechanized Army,” both because by cheapness 
they make quantity possible, and because by quantity only can we assure 
that the inevitable accidents and losses of war shall: not reduce our 
hitting power to zero. Quantity of small machines is also an additional 
insurance, because it enables a far wider distribution of the risk through 
the dispersed and minute targets thus offered. 


Although only sixteen of the earliest completed machines—Morris- 
Martels and Carden-Loyds—were included in the force assembled at 
Tidworth, their presence has yielded, if only indirectly, the main experi- 
mental value of the exercise. Once a satisfactory design is reached,. 
and this seems within reach in the new Carden-Loyd, the force might 
well divest itself of the present paraphernalia of dragon-drawn field 
guns, self-propelled 18-pounders, lorry-borne 3.7 howitzers, and un- 
armoured machine-guns. This vulnerable miscellany appears to hamper 
and complicate the speed, security and handling of the force without 
equivalent compensation. To-day it has the air of a large chorus as 
a vocal background to the few unduly prominent stars. Instead, the 
fighting part of a true Armoured Force should be mainly composed of 
light tanks, such as the new Carden-Loyd, with a proportion of ‘‘ gun- 
tanks’ such as the new 16-ton Vickers for its extra fire support, and 
perhaps a sprinkling of six-wheeled armoured cars as its long-range 
“ feelers,” 

Opinions vary as to whether infantry should be included in such a 
force. Some demand a whole battalion. But, however useful for 
establishing bridge-heads and clearing small localities, one must remember 
both the relative ease with which a true Armoured Force can avoid most 
of these “ obstructions” by a detour and the increased “internal ”’ 
obstruction caused by the inclusion of non-armoured fighting men in 
such a force. One feels that an ordinary infantry battalion would be 
neither economic nor useful, and that the force needs instead a small 
picked body of skirmishers, men specially trained in the craft of stalking 
and silent penetration until they are akin to the Boer and the Australian, 
the Askari and the backwoodsman. Swimming might well form part 
of their training. A company of such “ land-marines”’ would be of 
far more value than an ordinary battalion, and for such a number it 
would be more feasible to provide armoured vehicles. 


Armoured forces, future armoured divisions, are as vital a requirement 
as cavalry divisions were in the, past—before modern fire hamstrung 
them—to provide the Commander-in-Chief of our Expeditionary Force 
with a strategic thrusting weapon. What of his cutting weapons? 
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It is likely that these, his ordinary divisions, may eventually be super- 
seded entirely by the thrusting weapon—as happened in the case of the 
combatant’s weapons. But not yet, though to-day the cutting weapon 
is too blunt to be serviceable. Its edge must be sharpened. 


For this the division needs to be endowed with tanks and with more 
artillery. Here again we cannot get a new suit unless we part with 
some of our old. To reduce the infantry is the natural way, all the more 
obvious because in our training we tacitly recognise that we have only 
enough fire-ssupport to cover part of the divisional frontage at a time. 
And in the battalions that are retained, armoured carriers of the light 
tank type must be provided for the machine-guns. Experiments this 
year have only served to strengthen the conclusion which reasoning 
pointed to last year. Thereby not only man-power, the dearest com- 
modity in a professional army, can be saved, but also time and energy. 
For to-day, with machine-guns, horse-drawn and man-handled, their 
support is rarely close enough to be effective. They can be of some 
use in a deliberate attack, but to resign ourselves to the prospect of 
deliberate attacks is to set one foot in the trench-warfare grave. 


Perhaps the most urgent argument for remodelling our ordinary 
divisions is psychological, namely, the need for a tonic to counteract 
the depression, most marked among the most keen, that has spread as 
officers have come to realise the inadequacy of their instruments. If 
officers care for their men, as British officers do, it is not easy for them, 
once their eyes are opened, to relish the task of training those men to 
attack under conditions they know would in war be suicidal. 


Reflection on the composition of our forces merges imperceptibly into 
reflection on their handling. Here, this year’s training has seen a stimu- 
lating increase in the number of exercises framed on a scheme of wide 
spaces and small forces. But the majority of schemes, at least of 
“general ideas,” are still based on a foundation of the semi-mobile 
warfare which characterised the 1918 campaign. So also are our Field 
Service Regulations and the doctrines of most foreign armies, and as a 
natural consequence their effort and study has been directed to develop 
a smooth-working tactical process rather than to resurrect tactical or 
strategic art. In the last war a divisional commander had hardly more 
scope for strategy than a platoon commander, but this has not always 
been so, nor is it likely to be so. There is much to be said for utilising 
divisional training to practise and improve the detailed working of a 
division, and so ensure that it is turned out from the factory an efficient 
working part of the war-machine. Viewed as a higher form of battle- 
drill, such exercises are admirable. . There is, however, a wider question 
raised by the schemes upon which such exercises are based, and by our 
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1918-based Training Regulations. They are conceived as if the main 
forces were as likely in the future as in the past to be engaged in a 
‘“ strategical shunting ’’—one army composed of a long line of divisions 
pressing back another similarly arrayed. In each line the divisions rub 
shoulders with one another, and manceuvre merely takes the form of 
extending an arm to embrace affectionately the flank of the opposite 
party. 

As the history of war shows, an overlapping is more effective than a 
direct frontal push, and has often been effective in compelling an enemy’s 
retirement, but compared with the true “‘rear attack”’ it effects the 
minimum disturbance in the enemy’s equilibrium—of mind and disposi- 
tions—and gives him the maximum chance to meet the danger and 
reconsolidate a new front. 


In the fact that this strategy of overlapping came increasingly into 
favour in the early part of this century lies one explanation of the 
increasing indecisiveness of campaigns—as seen in the Russo-Japanese 
War, and still more in 1914-1918. So long as there was still an open 
flank it was possible to elbow an enemy out of his positions, but not to 
dislocate his organization. The immense size of modern armies has 
contributed to the growth of the linear or “‘ shunting ’”’ strategy. Even 
Napoleon in 1812 was affected by it, to his cost. 


But is it necessary that the present normal training of the British 
Army should be based on it ? We may still ask this even if we leave 
aside the historical evidence of the indecisiveness of the direct approach 
and the question of mechanization—both of which profoundly modify 
present conceptions of strategy. 


The British Expeditionary Force to-day has shrunk to a handful, 
and at the outset of any future war would have to act as a handful. 
Hence it seems mistaken to train it to think in terms of either 1914 or 
1918 strategy. Even if called on to act in Europe under-one of the 
existing Pacts, it is well to remember that even. possible Continental 
armies have shrunk well below 1914 scale, and are still shrinking. Nor 
was the reduction of the B.E.F. in rorq to the réle of an, extra link 
in a long chain an encouraging’ precedent. But in most of our possible 
theatres of war outside Europe, the little B.E.F. would have to operate 
over wide spaces where close-linked chain formations and “shunting ”’ 
strategy would find no place. 

There is a further argument. The idea of arranging divisions in a long 
line is really a nullification of the divisional system. When late in the 
XVIIIth century, armies were first organized in self-contained divisions, 
Buonaparte had the genius to appreciate its potentialities. Instead of 
moving his army in the old solid block, he disposed his divisions ina 
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loose and wide grouping, a net which he could pull tight at will at any 
point and round any part of the enemy’s army. 


Subsequent generations of strategists, however, by tightening up the 
dispositions, showed that they had failed to grasp the motive of the 
divisional system. In 1870 the intervals had become much narrower, 
and by 1914 armies were once again back in the old solid line. Yet all 
the time the increasing range of weapons had made it less and less risky 
to leave intervals. 


To-day, surely, the problems and the composition of our army point 
to the need to train our Expeditionary Force to act in widely separated 
small “‘ groups,” ready to cover long distances, to manceuvre boldly, 
and to think strategically. 


“ Shunting ” strategy is a mental relic of trench-warfare. Not only 
our conditions but our traditions urge that we should break away from it. 
Let us recall the example of Cromwell before Dunbar, taking every 
physical hazard rather than that of a direct attack upon an enemy in 
position. Look at him in the subsequent Scottish campaign, when at 
last he had superiority of force, rather than take the obvious course, 
leaving his enemy one bolt-hole—an open path towards England. A big 
risk, apparently, but it gave him the chance to close on their rear; so 
by the “crowning mercy” of Worcester he avoided the greater risks, 
- military and political, of a long-drawn out campaign in the Highlands. 
Look at Marlborough, twisting and turning in such bewildering man- 
ceuvres that his men thought him mad—until he walked through the 
Ne Plus Ultra lines, without sacrificing a life, except a few in marching. 
‘“‘ Sweat saves blood.’’ The aim of these masters—and theirs is the best 
English tradition—was to get by an indirect approach on the enemy’s 
rear, knowing that once astride his line of communications and retreat 
he would either be paralysed or unhinged—in which case his natural 
tendency would be to fall back in fragments into their embrace. Nor is 
the art quite extinct. In 1925, we saw a perfect example achieved by 
the 1st Division, and that despite having a foot-marching force. 


When we come to consider the future handling of armoured forces 
the handicap imposed by 1870 and 1918 conventions are still more 
apparent. This year’s exercises furnished several important negative 
deductions. One was that orthodox movement in a more or less closed 
up column entails excessive wear and tear, both on machines and drivers, 
besides forfeiting much of the mobility inherent in mechanization. It is 
significant that in the R.A.F. the difference of condition between the 
flight leader’s machine and those of the others, which have to “ keep 
station,” is an unmistakable proof of the excessive strain imposed by 
flying in formation. 
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If the strain caused by. movements in, column .tends to reduce, the 
normal day’s march of an Armoured Force, another “ conventional ”’ 
factor is that we perhaps attach too much importance to bringing it entire 
into action. We might beneficially recast our ideas on. the model of the 
old American Civil War general, untutored but full of horse-sense, who 
summarised the secret of his. success and his doctrine. of war in. the 
phrase “‘ getting there fustest with the mostest.’’. Even allowing for the 
defective composition of the present force this estimate of. thirty, or 
even forty miles as a normal day’s march is so far below the capacity 
of individual vehicles, and of civil transportation experience, as to 
demand research into its military limiting conditions. 


Another experience was that deployment for action is, if anything, 
slower than from an ordinary infantry column ; and a further experience 
that when, but only when, an armoured force closes up—intentionally 
or because of a block—it becomes a target for the enemy’s bombing 
aircraft or artillery. Armour may save it from severe, damage,’ but not 
from disturbance of its tactical cohesion. 


We could thus deduce'that the methods which serve for an orthodox, 
deliberately moving force, do not fit this force-; that its marching song 
should not be the ‘“‘ Frothblowers’ Anthem.” Rather should it change 
the wording to “‘ the less we are together, the happier we shall be.” 
To preserve, not only its security, but its mcbility, it should eschew what 
is commonly meant by the military principle of concentration. Instead 
of concentrating physically on the least excuse, as to-day, it should con- 
centrate mentally on keeping distributed.. With such a force, concen- 
tration means congestion. Hence the deduction seems to be that, both 
in movement and in action, it should. maintain dispersion over a broad 
front. | This will be greatly facilitated if the wireless research, now in 
progress attains its goal. But even with the present indifferent means 
of communication the delays could hardly be worse than those caused 
by deploying from congested areas. 


From strategical we pass to tactical handling. Too often in present 
exercises armour is treated as justifying a bull-like directness of assault. 
Reliance on brute force to the neglect of art finds no countenance in 
history. Beware the.sombre moral of the French chivalry at. Crecy. 
For all its advantages armour should be regarded as a privilege to be 
used not abused. Armoured mobility should not.be an alternative to 
art, but.a means to make the art of generalship more effective; to 
ensure a smoother and quicker passage to the enemy’s rear, but not, 
if possible, by the hazardous direct passage through his front. 

No hazard or obstacle is so great as that offered by the front-of an 
enemy firmly posted. The combination of smoke, supporting fire, and 
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synchronised air attack evolved in the ““ Armoured Force’ may reduce 
the risk. But avoidance is better than reduction, and art is the key. 
When armoured fighting vehicles are used to bolster up an ordinary 
division instead of in an independent force, the scope for manceuvre is 
more limited. Even so, those who employ tanks might profit by such 
examples as that of the 2nd Division, where the tanks repeatedly attacked 
in the moonlight or twilight—with marked increase of their moral effect 
and their own security. 


The need for art in the use of the new mobility bears on another 
problem—the future of the cavalry. Superficial deductions from several 
fine performances this year have given credit to the horse, which is 
rightly due to the rider, or rather, to the leader. It is the cavalryman’s 
training which has given him the instinct of manceuvre and rapid decision, 
and the increasing vulnerability of his mount has helped to develop these 
instincts. The cavalryman, too, has escaped most of the “ arthritic ”’ 
effect of trench-warfare. In the last war, tactics submerged strategy, 
and half the troubles of to-day are due to this lost sense of strategy. 
Only with the cavalryman does his training keep it alive and prevent 
an excess of “ blood’”’ in the head. The best hope of using armoured 
fighting vehicles aright is to put more cavalrymen in charge of them. 


The infantryman or gunner, gifted with unusual imagination may acquire 
the art. The good cavalryman is, by his past training, a ready-made 
artist. 


Finally, reflection raises a still wider question. The experience we 
have discussed affects rather the use of armoured brigades in co+ 
operation, if not close co-operation, with ordinary formations. For an 
Armoured Force as an independent strategical weapon it may be asked 
whether its qualities do not demand a still more radical re-orientation of 
our ideas. 


The difference of mobility between it and a foot-marching force is 
so immense that it prompts the question: ‘‘ Why assault at all, even 
indirectly ?” If the enemy like to sit in positions, let them, while the 
Armoured Force interrupts their supplies or transfers its fire-power to 
fresh points where it can similarly paralyse other bodies of the enemy. 
Even the heavy group, the only effective striking group of the force 
to-day, can switch itself to a point some ten miles distant in the hour, 
and needs no long process of deployment to bring its fire-power into 
piay. With the true Armoured Force, a “switch” of twenty to 
twenty-five miles might be made in the hour, or indeed more, for the 
light tanks would comprise the bulk of the force, and they would not, 
as to-day, have to wait for the medium tanks to arrive before the curtain 
could rise. 
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Instead of risking its armour in close combat, let the Armoured Force 
use this protective skin simply for a close approach, not for an attack ; 
to move up to a “‘ fluid’’ position, whence, in comparative security, it can 
smother the enemy or cut his arteries of supply with a demoralising fire. 
The suggestion may seem original to the orthodox-minded, but originality 
is the mainspring of successful war, and he who applies a novel device 
by a novel method has oftenest attained revolutionary results in history. 
Buonaparte was dangerously unorthodox when he utilised the new 
organization of the French Army in self-contained divisions to form his 
force into a widely distributed net instead of the old single and cumber- 
some block. 

So, to-day, instead of letting ourselves be obsessed by the old principle 
of concentration, excellent in its place, but often used as a catchword 
to justify bull-headed assaults, why not coin a new principle for the 
new force—distribution. To strike, by fire alone, at the greatest number 
of points in the shortest time over the widest area. And without ever 
making contact in the present tactical sense. Never giving the enemy 
a target, yet enticing him to waste his ammunition and keeping his nerves 
at an exhaustingly high tension. 

Thus by constant “‘in and out ’’ approaches over the widest possible 
area, the Armoured Force might reduce a vast infantry army to inertia, 
Once that happens a moral rot is likely to set in among the hungry and 
helpless occupants of ineffective positions. And the Armoured Force 
might achieve the ideal which was the ambition of Marshal Saxe, that 
connoisseur of the art of war, when he argued that a really able general 
might win a campaign without fighting a battle at all—the ideal which 
was actually achieved by Cesar at Ilerda. 

The Armies of 1914-1918 were like huge fungoid plants, firm-rooted 
and nourished through long stems. The Armoured Force has the power 
to be a deadly vapour ‘‘ blowing where it lists”’; an influence, invul- 
nerable less through its armour than through its power to move away. 
Thus it would be intangible, and hence all the more demoralising. 
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By Prorgssor A. Onovu (late of Petrograd University, now University 
Extension Lecturer of Cambridge University). 


HE history of past wars has usually been studied in a somewhat 

one-sided fashion, military writers reviewing them from the 

standpoint of military efficiency, that is of pure strategy or tactics, 
while laymen, without experience of war’s vicissitudes, have been prone 
to indulge in exaggerated hero-worship in praising the merits of victor- 
ious generals and underestimating the efforts of the vanquished leaders. 
Yet at the same time it had been recognised that wars have sometimes 
exercised a necessary, if not beneficial, influence on human development 
in that they spring from natural forces outside the control of man. It 
had even been urged that some wars have acted as a means of acceler- 
ating human progress. 

In Russia, yet another school of thought espoused views which can 
only be regarded as being based on pure fatalism. These may be traced 
to Karl Marx, who, in the middle of the XIXth century, founded the 
theory of so-called economic materialism, and maintained that the 
outcome of every war depended upon the relative superiority of arma- 
ment and economic structure of the respective belligerents. In spite of 
this view, the Marxists can never explain why all ancient civilizations 
have been destroyed by comparatively weakly-armed nomads. Through 
the whole history of mankind up to the fall of classical Rome we see 
declining civilizations with rotten morality, effeminated by profligacy 
and easy life, fall into the hands of barbarians as their fatally predestined 
prey, in spite of their superiority in armament. This materialist fatalism 
was then replaced by another extreme, the powerful idealistic fatalism 
of Leo Tolstoy, which tried to prove that the victor in war is that party 
or nation whose will for victory is stronger. This is nearer the truth, 
but still is not all the truth. 

Military thinkers have had an easy task to refute such one-sided 
exaggerations, but in so doing, they themselves have also overlooked the 
intimate connection between warfare and the social conditions of the 
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respective combatants. Too great attention has been ‘paid to casual 
causes of victory—the genius of a chief, a skilful plan of campaign, ‘a 
tactical or strategical blunder, the confidence of the soldier towards ‘his 
leaders, or the reverse due to violent measures. Military science of that 
kind is the history of strategy and tactics, not the history of the fighting 
and suffering man with his national, economic, and political traditions. 
This erroneous view of military history has caused war to be regarded in 
the light of a sport, and military science as an instrument for winning 
battles, just as in a game of chess. 


The best military thinkers, however, have not neglected the 
importance of the moral, psychological, factor. For example, General 
Dragomiroff, our great military teacher, was strongly impressed by the 
immortal novel of Tolstoy, ‘‘ War and Peace,’ which indeed. influenced 
all his writings. Other military writers, before the. Great War, paid 
increasing attention to the moral factor as the chief working force of 
victory, but even so they never properly studied the general causes which 
provoke the heroic spirit of one: army and the dissolution, the demoral- 
isation of another army-——perhaps the same army, which may have 
fought some months before in the most heroic manner. 


RUSSIAN THOUGHT ON MODERN WAR. 


The great conflict of 1914-18 has attracted the attention of many 
learned mento the problems of war. One of the ablest of the new 
Russian military generation, General Golovine, a pupil of Marshal Foch 
and former Professor of Strategy at the Imperial General Staff College 
of Petrograd?, has now undertaken to study war from the sociological 
point of view. His first book, written in 1907, “‘ Study of the action 
and character of man as a fighter,’ was a powerful protest against. the 
old system of military science. In this he denied the importance of 
casual causes in the history of war and embarked on its scientific study 
on the principles of the Logic of John Stuart Mill. His method was 
purely psychological. The spirit of the fighter and the collective 
psychology of the fighting community were his working hypotheses. 
He further stated that military psychology must be built up according 





1 Golovine’s. military experience is considerable. He was an artillery officer, 
then a cavalry officer, commanding the 2nd Guards Hussar Regiment in the 
Great War, personally leading several memorable attacks at its head. Later 
he was Chief of Staff of a Russian Army on the Austrian front and prepared the 
breaking of the Germano-Austrian front in the so-called Brussilov offensive. 
Next he was Chief.of Staff on the Moldavian front. After witnessing the internal 
debacle of the Russian Army, he joined Admiral Kolchak in. Siberia, finally 
returning to Paris via Japan and the States. He now devotes himself to writing 
and lecturing on war. 
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to the theories of the French philosopher Tarde (‘‘ L’ opinion et la foule’’), 
and he considered the fighting man as an individual in a crowd collected 
together in one place according to the scheme of Gustave Lebon. 


Since the Great War, he has agreed with Tarde that another form of 
union between men, much broader than that of the crowd, namely, the 
community of religion, political opinion, national feeling and of military 
leadership, must form the basis of an army. Now a community is less 
excitable, but more consequent and steadfast than a crowd. It is 
ruled by public opinion, not by a casual leader ; it can cover a very vast 
space, even a continent. Civilisation transforms the crowd into a vast 
community everywhere, even on a field of battle. At the same time 
the increased range of artillery, the advent of the aeroplane and other 
modern inventions have transformed the single battlefield of the past 
into a vast series of battlefields. 


New methods in the conduct of military operations have accom- 
panied these changes in the psychology of war. In fact, war is only 
practicable where the armies are the nations in arms. Consequently, 
warfare must be studied jointly with other social influences and events, 
as was advocated by the late Russian military writer, General Laehr, 
and by the German Professor Delbriick. Both warned us against con- 
sidering war as a thing apart from other social events, since itis inseparably 
connected with the social life of a nation. Golovine thus thinks that 
perhaps humanity may ultimately attain a moral disarmament which 
“must at any rate precede material disarmament, as was appropriately 
remarked by the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Briand, at the 
Washington Conference of 1922 Moreover, the subconscious life of the 
human soul has an enormous influence on human activities; so we 
must try to study how changing religious, national and economic ideals 
transform themselves into the subconscious psychology of men and be- 
come moving forces in warfare. ‘If we do not study this problem,” says 
Golovine, “‘ all the endeavours of the League of Nations to suppress new 
wars will be vain. We must consider war as a sort of social neurosis.” 


The links between warfare and social life can be studied by com- 
parative and statistical historical methods. Thus, in the case of France, . 
during the epoch of Louis XIV, we can trace how military organization 
assumed a severely centralized shape; in the Revolutionary Era the 
military spirit was that of impetuous attack with some disorderly piling 
up of force ; under Napoleon there was the same impetus but with more 
logical order and intellectual direction. In modern war the link has 
become even more intellectual, and the action of a central direction 
becomes still more important. 
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There is another important. difference between warfare of different 
epochs. The battle of past days consisted in two movements: the pre- 
paration and the crisis, the “event” (évémement according to the 
Napoleonic expression). The battles of the present can last weeks and 
months without cessation. The psychological crisis of a battle is re- 
placed by the crisis. of the intellectual direction from a distant centre. 
The shock, the concentration of the effort on a spot and on a certain 
moment has lost much importance, while it is being replaced by 
endurance against exhaustion and extenuating war-weariness. Mental 
stamina and intellectual ability have now assumed a pre-eminent im- 
portance,whereas formerly leaders of armies were sometimes inexperienced 
young men of great physical energy and dash. 


THE RUSSIAN ARMIES IN THE GREAT WAR. 


The Great War deceived all expectations. Most military writers 
prophesied that future wars would be very short, like the wars of 
Napoleon with their decisive shocks. But it was soon seen that the new 
psychology had increased the force of resistance of the belligerent. parties 
to an untold extent. On the other hand, new political factors entered 
into the problem. Witnesses of the year 1917 in Russia noticed that 
those who played the part of critics from a safe distance were. more 
inclined to panic than those who had to hold the front line of an 
attacking or defending army. The Russian army was demoralised by 
Bolshevik propaganda from the rear while the front held its stability 
to the last moment. Therefore, the spirit of the rear must be watched 
in order to bring it into harmony with that of the front. 

In the past, moreover, religion greatly influenced the fighting spirit 
of an army, diminishing the fear of death and increasing the feeling of 
moral duty. The religious fanaticism of Islam, the devout fervour of 
the Crusaders had given both a strong impetus to war. The same was 
noticed in the wars between Russians and Turks; both sides fought 
with the greatest bravery in the name of religion, each regarding their 
antagonist as an enemy of God. But religious tolerance and indifference 
have now slackened the ardour of fanaticism in the West. The principal 
moving force since the XIXth century is national spirit. 


Similarly, economic and social factors have assumed a transcendent 
importance in affecting the morale of an army, as, was testified by the 
collapse of the Russian armies under Bolshevik influence and. German 
propaganda. There is now a close connection between the spirit of the 
fighting troops, the abundance of supplies and the sympathies of the rear. 
Both the Allies and the enemies of Russia showed a greater force of 
resistance because they understood far better the aims of the war owing 
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to their higher degree of education, while they had an aburidance of 
military supplies. Yet the Russian soldier was not a cowatd ; this is 
shown by the astonishing statistics of the flight of Russian prisoners 
from Germany. Russian prisoners in Germany during the late war 
numbered in all about 1,400,000 ;. of these ‘260,000 fled, out of which 
number no less than 66,000 escaped, ran the gauntlet of wired. fences 
and the fire of sentries in trying to return to Russia ; the remainder were 
recaptured or killed. For every ro men killed or wounded, the prisoners 
numbered 6.7 before the autumn of 1915; 1.2 during the subsequent 
period when supplies were abundant ; 12.13 after the Revolution, when 
the Army became demoralized by propaganda. The least inclined to 
surrender were the Cossacks and the Guards. 


An ethnographical analysis of Russian prisoners shows that soldiers 
of pure Russian origin had a more combative spirit than their fellow 
subjects. Among the pure Russians the best soldiers were first the 
Cossacks, then the Little Russians, now called Ukrainians and supposed 
to be separatists, thirdly the Great Russians, lastly the White Russians. 
As a general rule, Poles, Jews and Moldavians gave a larger percentage 
of prisoners. It seems strange that the Ukrainians should have fought 
better than the Great Russians. This is probably due to the fact that 
the great majority of workmen of industry were Great Russians, whereas 
the Ukrainians (Little Russians) were chiefly agricultural labourers. In 
any ease, the soldiers of the Petrograd and Yaroslav provinces fought 
splendidly whereas those of the iridustrial area of Moscow surrendered 
easily, probably owing to internationalist and socialist propaganda. 


THE RED ARMY OF TO-DAY. 


Since the Revolution in Russia the Marxists and the Bolsheviks have 
introduced two new stimuli into warfare, namely, economic interests 
and class hatred. 

Nobody will deny that economic interests are closely connected with 
national interests and share their action as a moving force in war. 
According to Golovine, class feeling is a much weaker stimulus than 
national feeling; while he condemns the spirit of internationalism. 
Indeed in his study entitled “‘ Modern War and the Red Armed Force,’’! 
he raised the whole question of whether a modern state can be capable 
of self-defence if it organises its army on a class principle and not a 
general national principle. The whole evolution of military history 
shows the transformation of armies, first from the caste and clan system 
to class system, and later to a national structure. The class army of the 
feudal knights was invincible at the beginning of the Middle Ages. But 





2“ Russian Mili Almanack,’’ published in Yugoslavia in 1922, p. 14. 
tary P Pp. 14 
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they were vanquished later, by the infantry of towns when the growth 
of towns provoked their.solidarity on national lines. It is true that the 
use of gunpowder had condemned chivalric armies to death, but the. 
battles of Morgarten, in 1315, and of Sempach, in 1388, were gained by 
forces of peasants and citizens before the use of gunpowder. A new 
transformation of the military art came with the French Revolution, 
when the revolutionary armies broke the ‘ class armies ” of the old régime; 
both the old Royal Army of France and those of the Coalition. Hence, 
Golovine cohcludes that the armed force which has a broader and wider 
social basis will ever prove stronger than that of its rivals. The law 
of development of military power is the increasing importance of masses- 
in strategy and of individual initiative in tactics. This is the scheme 
of Herbert Spencer adapted to military subjects—differentiation in tactics 
and integration in strategy. That form of social life which can produce 
an army adapted to those two principles is the most likely to be 
victorious in war. In this sense ultimate victory is reserved for the 
army which rests on the broader social basis. Such a result is pre- 
destined by the general social conditions of the respective belligerent 
countries. Golovine denies the affirmation of Trotzky that the Red Army 
is the army of the toiling masses and has therefore a broader social basis 
than the so-called bourgeois armies. The Bolshevik despots have been 
forced to return to the superannuated forms of class or even of clan 
systems of military structure owing to their being a minority in Russia. 
Bolshevik suspicion creates everywhere communistic nuclei on pretorian 
lines. In Trotzky’s report of 7th December, 1919, it is stated that: 
“In every regiment, in every battalion, in every company, you will find 
a communistic nucleus.” Otherwise, he adds, the Red Army will fall 
to pieces. The Bolsheviks, according to Trotzky, have always admired 
the Japanese caste of Samurai. ‘‘ In the persons of our Commissars,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ that is, our Communist leaders, we have got a new Communist 
order of Samurai.” 


Golovine holds that such a division of an army into selected and 
ordinary troops will prove fatal in war, since the losses of selected troops 
cannot be easily replaced while they must always be the heavier. That 
is the chief reason why the Red Army is strong only in civil war. He 
further wrote, in 1922, that when the Red Army comes to an international 
war it will rapidly lose in battle those Communistic classes or clan nuclei, 
the ‘new Sumarai’ so loudly praised by Trotzky. Then the rest of the 
Red Army—composed of ordinary Red soldiers hating the Soviet régime, 
that is, its greater part, will dissolve as in a dream before national armies 
resting on a broader social basis. The national basis will always be 
stronger than the internationalism of the Bolshevik régime. It 
seems that: 
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(x) Since those armies are likely to be victorious which have a broader 
(wider) social basis, the Red Army, having not a national but a class 
basis, cannot be victorious in its present state of mind and organization, 
if other conditions are equal ; 

(2) The Red Army is an army «* despotism organized on a class 
basis ; it is therefore not a.modem army, but a class army of a new 
shape—the army of the proletariat. It is a sort of pretorian army of 
a communist minority of workmen superimposed upon an army chiefly 
composed of a national majority of peasants suspected of counter- 
revolution. One of these forces must destroy the other. 


























IN THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 
THE NEW SCHEME 


PROMOTION 


By C. G. COoLEBROOK. 


red tape regarding the promotion of the members of its Service, 

but it is inevitable that its system of advancement should be 
coloured largely by the views of its senior officers, nearly all of whom 
commenced their careers in the Royal Navy orinthe Army. Nevertheless 
there has been opportunity since the end of the war for careful and 
unhurried consideration of the wide scope for an Air Service, of the 
numerous ways in which it can supplement the work of the older Services 
and, hence, of what should be the future basis of promotion. 


The best of the systems of advancement in the Navy and Army has 
been pooled, and modified to suit the peculiar needs of a force, the 
equipment of which is at once a consumable store like a shell and a 
permanent unit like a warship, and the personnel of which must be able, 
with the minimum of drill, to attain that standard of discipline which 
will ensure duty well done, not by reason of mass control but by virtue 
of a strongly developed sense of individual responsibility. For instance, 
a sergeant can exercise oversight in the maintenance of an aircraft and 
aero engine, but in the end the confidence of a pilot in the reliability of 
his machine will be based to a great extent upon the thoroughness of the 
work of the lowest rated mechanic performing some job, trifling in itself, 
but possibly vitally important to safety in the air. 

The problem, then, before the Royal Air Force has been to devise. 
some system of advancement which by means of a clearly defined road 
of promotion will give every rank the maximum encouragement to become 
efficient, although relatively few men are required to handle its highly 
specialised equipment and still fewer personnel are needed in the highest 
ranks. Ever since the war the Air Council have been grappling with 
this task on a plan settled in broad outline in 1919, and this summer the 
final scheme was ‘announced in detail. It is an ingenious marrying of 
promotion by seniority and by merit, designed to ensure to every efficient 
officer of the Royal Air Force on the permanent list a steady advancement 
dependent entirely upon his own industry and ability. It will be realised 


[= Royal Air Force is not hampered by any traditional rules and 
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that it is impossible in peace time to maintain a force sufficient for the 
demands of war and the present scheme provides for the development 
of a Royal Air Force capable, as it were, of considerable dilution when 
expansion is required, and the gradual building up during the peace 
years of a large reserve of pilots by means of Short and Medium Service 
commissions, Thus the permanent list of officers in the junior ranks can 
be kept within such limits that a definite road of promotion to senior 
rank, without serious blocks en route, can be guaranteed within the 
present authorised expansion. This, -if the allocation of officers to 
various duties had followed war practice, would have amounted to a 
total officer list of 3,650; but as a career could not be guaranteed to 
such a number a revised scheme has been introduced which reduces the 
number of officers to 3,000 and those on the permanent list to 1,750. 
This has been effected by the following main provisions : 

(r1) The authorisation of 500 Airmen Pilots, which incidentally 
improves the prospects of non-commissioned ranks ; 

(2) The transference of 150 technical posts from the officer list 
to the Warrant Officer list or to civilian appointment, which 
again assists the men of the force ; 

(3) The allocation of 1,150 officers to the Short Service, seconded 
or attached from the Army and Navy Classes ; 

(4) The institution of a new class of 100 Medium Service officers. 


These classifications alone, however, would not clear the road to 
the higher ranks, so the Air Council are upgrading certain posts now 
established for Wing Commanders to the rank of Group Captain; a 
considerable number of specialised posts at present established for Flight 
Lieutenants to the ranks of Squadron Leader or Wing Commander; a 
revision of the retiring age for future Group Captains and the placing 
of a proportion not selected for promotion to the rank of Air Commodore 
on half pay with a view to retirement after holding one or more appoint- 
ments in the rank ; and a similar provision in regard to a certain pro- 
portion of Air Commodores not selected for promotion to Air Vice 
‘Marshal. This, in general principle, is the scheme adopted and its value 
can best be expressed in the actual words of the Air Council, given in 
Air Ministry Order No. 426, as follows : 

“ The Air Council have given.careful thought to the creation of a 
career for permanent officers which shall allow of promotion at reasonably 
low ages and of a reasonable proportion of officers on reaching those ages 
being then promoted. The course of actual promotions must necessarily 
depend on requirements from time to time, but the policy of the. Air 
Council will be directed to securing when normality is reached—the 
present lists are abnormal in many respects—that promotions. shall 
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occur about the predetermined ages and that the proportions, of, officers 
in each rank who can expect promotion to the next shall approximate to 
the predetermined percentages, Their intention is that. every. suitable 
Flying Officer shall be promoted to.Flight Lieutenant, that nearly every 
suitable Flight Lieutenant shall be promoted to Squadron Leader, that 
the majority of Squadron Leaders shall be promoted to Wing Com- 
mander and the majority of Wing Commanders to Group Captain. 
An officer who has had a reasonably successful career may therefore 
expect promotion up to the rank of Group Captain. It would not be 
possible, however, to maintain the desired number of promotions from 
Wing Commander to Group Captain if every Group Captain who was 
not promoted to air rank remained to the retiring age of his rank, and it 
will therefore be necessary for some Group Captains after receiving one 
or more appointments in that rank to be placed on half pay with a view 
to retirement. The number of officers who can expect promotion to air 
rank must necessarily be limited and must depend on requirements of 
air officers which cannot now reliably be foreseen.” 


A more detailed consideration of the situation which faced the Air 
Council shows that the Personne! of the Royal Air Force may be divided 
into four. classes : 

(1) Officers for command, staff and administrative duties ; 
(2) Officers for technical duties ; 

(3) Personnel for junior flying duties ; 

(4) Skilled tradesmen. 


Having regard to the speed and geographical scope of air operations, 
to the complexity of the material of the Air Force, and to the corres- 
ponding complexity of the personnel who use and maintain it, the Air 
Council hold that officers of the first class require a high degree of exper- 
ience and versatility and, broadly. speaking, must be men who have 
made the Service a life career. The policy in regard to the second class 
of technical officers is that they should be experienced in flying duties 
before specialisation, should interchange periods of technical with periods 
of general employment and should be eligible, to rise to the highest posts 
in the Service, They also are required to make the Service a life.career. 
The third class would necessarily be filled in time of war in large measure 
by men without previous peace training ;..and here the qualities required 
are youth and character rather than long experience. It isnot, therefore 
essential that such should spend their lives in the Service, and, as been 
indicated, this class would be drawn in an emergency from the, short 
service commissioned officers on reserve in the Air Force Reserve. of 
Officers, and from volunteer pilots engaged i in civil, private and sporting, 
flying. The technical ‘efficiency of the- fourth class. is, essential to the 
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effective operation of the Air Force and the policy adopted is to enter 
boys of good ability and education, so far as possible from secondary 
schools, and to give them a thorough and intensive training as fitters, 
riggers, etc., at a technical training centre. 


Here it may be remarked that there is a Cadet College at Cranwell, 
entrance to which is obtained by examination and which is reserved for 
the permanent commission class, and in order further to encourage 
ability a number of cadetships are awarded to the aircraft apprentices 
who have passed out with the highest marks from the Technical Training 
Centres and are otherwise suitable for a commission. This is a unique 
feature, and means that a lad who enters as a Service apprentice without 
money or influence, can look forward to starting his actual career as an 
officer, and, if he has the ability, there is no post in the Service which 
is not within his grasp. This policy has obviously been dictated by the 
highly technical nature of the main work of the air arm, and one of the 
problems of the Service is to ensure that technical ability shall receive 
its due reward. 

It will be noted that stress is laid on the necessity of the technical 
specialist returning at intervals to general flying duties in order, to quote 
the Air Ministry Order, to avoid developing technical branches out of 
touch with flying and fighting requirements and out of sympathy with 
the officers who fly and fight. Thus there is no special engineering branch 
in the Royal Air Force akin to the Royal Navy, though it is a debatable 
point whether a separate branch with its own particular road of pro- 
motion is not justified, for it seems under the present scheme that mere 
technical brilliance alone will not carry a man to the higher ranks. To 
reach these he must at some period become a Squadron Leader, and if he 
lacks the essentials to command men presumably his chances of pro- 
motion, however efficient he may be from a technical point of view, 
will always be prejudiced in a military Service by the reports of superior 
officers mainly concerned with the discipline and general control exercised 
by the officer commanding a fighting unit. It is admittedly a difficult 
problem, and time will show which solution is the better, but within the 
limits of the policy adopted every encouragement is now given to officers 
to specialise on some subject or other. It is, in fact, pointed out that 
under the present scheme specialist requirements could not be met if 
every permanent officer were required to specialise, whether he desired 
or was suitable to do so, and further, as there are comparatively few 
specialist posts in ranks above Flight Lieutenant, the great majority 
of officers promoted above that rank could no longer be given specialist 
appointments and the expense of their training would, probably, be 
wasted. The revised scheme already outlined overcomes this difficulty 
to a great extent, and as one of the main blocks in the promotion road 
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under the old plan was excess of numbers in the Flight Lieutenant rank, 
a new Medium Service class has been introduced to provide officers with 
the seniority and experience of the rank without entailing this class of 
officer being eligible for promotion to the next rank. 


Here again, the solution adopted is not above criticism as it 
perpetuates to some extent all the defects of the present Short Service 
Commission in which a youth gives four of the earliest and best years 
of his life to the Service, and then has to fend for himself in civilian life 
at the age of twenty-five. Now, a proportion of such officers will be 
invited to apply for an extension of service for another five years on the 
understanding that the limit of promotion is to Flight Lieutenant rank 
and the maximum gratuity £1,000, but that the officer is now definitely 
ineligible for one of those permanent commissions which as a Short 
Service officer he may be able to obtain if he has exceptional ability. 
It is difficult, however, to see how any other scheme will ensure to the 
permanent officer progressive promotion while the number of Flight 
Lieutenants required is out of proportion to the other ranks judged 
from the promotion standpoint. 


There remains, then, in this review of the position of the permanent 
officer class, the conditions under which an officer can win the pro- 
motion now possible, and it is here that seniority and merit have been 
combined by a system of antedates in each rank according to efficiency 
by examination. Each class of officer has a promotion zone, to be in 
which he must have served a certain number of years in the rank, and 
during which period he is expected to have passed appropriate examina- 
tions in such specialised subjects as engineering, signals, armament, 
photography, navigation or languages. Each pass brings with it an 
ante-date, which, to take an example, in the case of a flying officer 
qualifying in engineering, is twelve months, and in the case of a Flight 
Lieutenant passing the engineering qualification (accompanied by a 
University or special course) is twenty-four months. There are limits 
to the total antedate obtainable in each rank, but these are on a generous 
scale and amount in the case of the Flight Lieutenant to forty-eight 
months. 


The Air Council have definitely stated that from lists. of officers 
compiled in accordance with this scheme, officers will be promoted in 
turn “ provided that they are judged by the Air Council suitable for 
promotion ”’ and also that if they do not qualify in the various routes for 
promotion, they will be informed when they may be retired on grounds 
of unsuitability, placed on half pay, or be retained but be permanently 
passed over for promotion. The conditions of promotion to Wing 
Commander and higher ranks will continue to be by selection as at ~ 
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present, but it is evident that ‘an officer lays the foundation of his career 
by selection through his energy and ability in, the years when merit 
alone dictates the rapidity of his advance along the road of promotion. , 

It may be added that an officer in the Royal Air Force if unmarried; 
can live on his pay ; he should be able to marry on his pay and allowances 
at the age of thirty. He will definitely have alternate periods of duty 
at home and overseas, thus widening his experience and, incidentally, 
his chances of promotion, The permanent officer naturally has little 
concern with the Reserve of Air Force Officers, and its function is to 
retain the services of the Short Service officer, who receives a yearly 
fee of £30 plus pay and allowances on reserve training conditional upon 
carrying out twelve hours’ flying during the year; and also to pool 
the piloting resources of the nation in other directions for use in an 
emergency. 

It is impossible to say whether the war requirements can ever be met 
from such a Reserve but present indications suggest that active service 
needs in a European war could only be supplied, as in the last war, by 
the establishment of a very large training organization, the pilots from 
which would be formed into fighting units. under the experienced 
permanent officer class. 











TEN YEARS AGO 
THE ARMISTICE 


The current number of the JOURNAL 1s published within a few 

days of the tenth anniversary of the Armistice... The events which 

. brought about peace are now a matter of history; but, lest we 

forget, it may be opportune to recall the more notable steps which 

led to victory and, once again, to pay tribute to some of the great 
commanders of the sea, land and air’ Services —EDITOR. 


THE WAR ON. LAND 
N the Western Front, between 21st March and 15th July, 1918, 
QO: Germans launched five main offensives. These caused the 
’ Allies great anxiety and, in some sectors, much loss of ground. 
But the enemy had shot his bolt. He failed to break through and. had so 
exhausted himself that his powers to follow up his.success were at an end. 


The tum of the tide set in when Foch launched the first French 
counter-attack, between the Marne and the Aisne on 18th July. This 
was followed by a series of offensives on the part of the Allies, conspic- 
uous amongst. which. was Haig’s success in breaking through. the 
Hindenburg line on 8th August. From now on, it became more and more 
apparent to the Central Powers that they could not hope-to win the war. 


‘By 26th September, the German High Command had learnt that 
Bulgaria was asking for an armistice. The Allied forces, under Franchet 
d’Esperey, had assaulted that front and the British, under Milne, were 
the first to set foot on Bulgarian soil, and soon threatened Constanti- 
nople. Forty-eight hours later an armistice was concluded. 

Allenby’s .victorious army reached Damascus on 1st October, and 
this event really marked the end of the Turkish resistance, although it 
was not until 31st of the month that an armistice was declared, the 
remnant of the 6th Turkish Army having surrendered in Mesopotamia 
on the previous day. The dual threat to Constantinople compelled 
Turkey to accept the Allies’ terms. 

On the Italian front the roth Army of Allied troops, under Cavan, 
led the offensive and by 27th October had crossed the Piave. By 3rd 
November Austro-Hungary was suing for peace and the following day 
an unconditional armistice was signed. Belgrade was entered by the Serbs. 
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Meanwhile, the advance on the Western front continued. On 12th 
September the American Army gallantly captured the St. Mihiel salient. 
The British reached St. Quentin on 1st October; five days later they 
were in Cambrai and Le Cateau ; and on 13th Octoberin Laon. Ostend, 
Lille and Bruges were in the hands of the Allies by the r9th. The French 
were back to their own frentier. 

THE WAR IN THE AIR 

Throughout the great advance the Royal Air Force rendered invalu- 
able service and maintained the mastery of the air. German towns, 
including Cologne, were bombed as a reprisal by the independent squad- 
rons under Trenchard. Preparations were in an advanced stage for an 
air raid on Berlin, when the Armistice intervened. 


THE WAR AT SEA 

The 29th October was a fateful day for Germany ; in fact it may be 
said to have marked the commencement of that internal break-up which 
meant the end of her powers of resistance. The submarine campaign 
had manifestly failed in its purpose and the stranglehold exerted by the 
combined Allied Navies had become such that the enemy was rapidly 
running short of commodities without which it was impossible to con- 
tinue the war, while the German people were becoming more and more 
weakened by privation. It was in these circumstances that it was 
intended tc make a final effort to retrieve the position at sea. 


Scheer had recently become Chief of the Staff and von Hipper had 
succeeded him as Commander-in-Chief. On 22nd October, the sub- 
marines were despatched to the Scottish coast to attack the Grand 
Fleet on its way South. On 2oth, the signal was made for the High Sea 
Fleet to prepare forsea. A great raid was to be made on the Channel. 

The British Admiralty were aware of the enemy’s intention, and 
Beatty, with the Grand Fleet, was ready to give battle ; but the punish- 
ment which Jellicoe had inflicted at Jutland had left its mark and sunk 
all the deeper with inactivity: the ship’s companies of the High Sea 
Fleet refused to sail. 

Mutiny flamed into revolution ; by 7th November, Kiel and Hamburg 
were in the hands of the workmen’s and soldiers’ committees: It was 
the beginning of the end. 


VICTORY 
For some time past the German Government had been making over- 
tures to President Wilson, hoping to drive a diplomatic wedge between 
the Allies, but the President ended these negotiations by saying, in 
effect, that they should address themselves in the first place to Foch. 
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Alone in the field, and cracking under the strain, on 6th November, 
Germany appointed a commission to negotiate an armistice. The 
commission duly passed through the French lines and the conditions 
were made known to them and passed to German Headquarters. They 
were given seventy-two hours in which to accept or refuse. An attempt 
to secure an immediate cessation of hostilities was discountenanced. 
Eventually the terms were accepted by a conference of Secretaries of 
State in Berlin and the delegates instructed to take action. On gth 
November, it was announced that the Kaiser had abdicated. 

The Armistice was signed in Marshal Foch’s special train in Rethondes 
clearing in the Forest of Compiégne at 5 a.m. (French time) on Monday, 
11th November, 1918. The signatories were : 

F. Focu. ERZBERGER. 

R. E. WEmMyss. OBERNDORFF. 
WINTERFELDT. 
VANSELOW. 


It was to take effect at 11 a.m. So, at the eleventh hour of the 
eleventh day of the eleventh month came Victory: the bugles sounded 
the ‘‘ Cease Fire” along the whole front and hostilities ceased. 


SOME SEA OFFICERS OF THE GREAT WAR? 
(Arranged alphabetically). 


ALEXANDER-SINCLAIR, Admiral Sir Edwyn S., K.C.B., M.V.O. 
Born 12th December,1865. Commodore, Ist Light Cruiser Squadron 
(H.M.S. ‘‘ Galatea”) 1914-17. Dogger Bank and Battle of Jutland. 
Rear-Admiral 26th April, 1917. Hoisted his flag in H.M.S. “ Cardiff ” 
in command of the 3rd Light Cruiser Squadron, July, 1917, and held 
this command until the Armistice. Led the surrendering German 
Fleet into the Firth of Forth on 21st November, 1918. 


ARBUTHNOT, Rear-Admiral Sir Robert K., Bart., M.V.O. 
Born 23rd March, 1864. Killed in action 31st May, 1916. Rear- 
Admiral in the 2nd Battle Squadron (H.M.S. ‘“‘ Orion’’) August, 
1914, until 15th January, 1915, when he was appointed to the com- 
mand of the 1st Cruiser Squadron with his flag in H.M.S. ‘‘ Defence.” 
At the Battle of Jutland this Squadron came under a heavy fire from 
the German battlefleet and the “‘ Defence’ was sunk. 





1 The officers included in these biographies are those whose portraits appear 
in the picture by Sir Arthur Cope, R.A., now in the National Portrait Gallery, a 
reproduction of which appears, facing p. 750. 
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Beatty, Admiral-of-the-Fleéet, the Earl, P.C., G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.O., 
D.S.0O., DC.L., LL.D. 

Bom 17th January, 1871. Vice-Admiral Commanding the Battle 
Cruiser Force (H.M.S. “‘ Lion ’’) from August, 1914, to November, 
1916. Commanded the British forces at the Battles of Heligoland 
Bight and Dogger Bank. Commanded the Battle Cruiser Force and 
5th Battle Squadron at the Battle of Jutland. In November was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Grand Fleet, in succession 
to Admiral Jellicoe, with his flag in H.M.S. “‘ Queen Elizabeth ”’ 
and in that ship received the surrender of the German Fleet in the 
Firth of Forth on 21st November, 1918. 


Brock, Admiral Sir Osmond de B., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O. 
Bor 5th January, 1869. Commanded H.M.S. “Princess Royal”’ at 
the Battles of Heligoland Bight and Dogger Bank. Rear Admiral 
5th March, 1915, when he hoisted his flag in the “ Princess Royal” 
in command of the 1st Division of the Battle Cruiser Fleet, 
Battle of Jutland. In November, 1916, appointed Chief of the Staff 
to Admiral Beatty, Commander-in-Chief of the Grand Fleet, where 
he remained until the Armistice. Acting Vice-Admiral 17th January. 
1918. 

BrowninG, Admiral Sir Montague E., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., M.V.O. 

Bom 18th January, 1863. Rear-Admiral in the 3rd Battle Squadron 
from August, 1914, until January, 1915, when he was transferred to 
the command of the 3rd Cruiser Squadron. At the end of 1916 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of the North America and West 
Indies Station. Promotion to Vice-Admiral April, 1917. In 1918 
commanded the 4th Battle Squadron in the Grand Fleet ;_ present at 
the surrender of the German Fleet. Afterwards President of the 
Allied Naval Armistice Commission. 

Burney, Admiral-of-the-Fleet Sir Cecil, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 

Born 15th May, 1858. Vice-Admiral commanding the 2nd and 3rd 
Fleets and the Channel Fleet with his flag in H.M.S. “ Lord Nelson ”’ 
until December, 1914, when he became Second-in-Command of the 
Grand Fleet in H.M.S. ‘‘ Marlborough.’ Battle of Jutland. Pro- 
moted to Admiral 9th June, 1916. Second Sea Lord November, 1916, 
until the end of 1917, when he became Commander-in-Chief of the 
Coast of Scotland. Commanding at Rosyth at the surrender of the 
German Fleet in the Firth of Forth on 21st November, 1918. 


Cowan, Admiral Sir Walter. H., K.C.B., M.V.O., D.S.O. 

Born 11th June, 1877. Commanded H.M.S. “ Zealandia”’ in the ard 
Battle Squadron until March, 1915, when he transferred to H.M.S. 
“Princess Royal.” Battle of Jutland. Commodore Commanding 
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the 1st Light Cruiser Squadron in: July, 1917... Rear-Admiral. 2nd 
- September, 1918, retaining his command and acting as Senior Officer 
in the post-Armistice Baltic: operations. 


CraADOCK, Rear-Admiral Sir Christopher G. F. M., K. C. V. 0, C: B. 

Bom 2nd, July, 1862. Killed in action Ist November, 1914. In 
August, 1914, was commanding the 6th Cruiser Squadron in the 
West. Indies. . Chased the German cruisers ‘‘ Dresden” and ‘“‘ Niirn- 

_ berg” from, the Caribbean Sea. In September appointed to the 
command of the South. ‘Atlantic. In, pursuance of Admiralty orders 
he proceeded with his squadron into the South Pacific to search for 
the enemy and protect trade. Off Coronel on the Chilean Coast he 

. met a German Squadron under Admiral von Spee. Although inferior 
in gunpower and speed, Cradock accepted action, in which his flagship 
“Good Hope ” and the ‘‘ Monmouth ” were sunk. 


DE RoBEck, Admiral-of-the-Fleet Sir John Michael, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
Bom roth June, 1862. Died 2oth January, 1928. Rear-Admiral 
commanding the gth Cruiser Squadron in the Cape Finisterre area 

from August, 1914, until February, 1915, when he was appointed 
Second-in-Command in the Eastern Mediterranean. ‘As acting Vice- 
Admiral, Commanding-in-Chief, on 16th March, 1915, led the Allied 
naval attack upon the Dardanelles. Thenceforward commanded the 
Allied Naval Forces during those operations. Vice-Admiral command- 
ing the 2nd Battle Squadron from December, 1916, until the Armistice. 

Evan-Tuomas, Admiral Sir Hugh, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., M.V.O., LL.D. 
Born 27th October, 1862, Died 30th August, .1928.. Rear-Admiral 
in the 1st Battle Squadron (H.M.S. “ St. Vincent ’’) August, 1914, to 
August, 1915, when he was transferred to command the 5th Battle 
Squadron with his flag in H.M.S. “ Barham.”’ Battle of Jutland. 

- Retained the command of the 5th Battle Squadron until October, F918. 


GOoDENOUGH, Admiral Sir William E., K.C.B., M.V.O. 

Born 2nd June, 1867. Commodore commanding 2nd Light Cruiser 
Squadron (H.M.S. “ Southampton’”’) August, 1914, to June, 1916. 
Battles of Heligoland Bight, Dogger Bank and Jutland. Rear- 
Admiral roth June, t9t6. Retained his command until December, 
1916, when he was transferred to H.M:S. “ Orion ’’ as Rear-Admiral 
of the 2nd Battle Squadron. Present atthe surrender of the German 
Fleet. 


Hoop, Rear-Admiral the Hon. Horace L. A., C.B., M. v. O., D.S.O. 
Bom 2nd October, 1870. Killed in action 31st May; 1916. In 
August, 1914, was Rear-Admiral commanding Submarine Flotillas. 

Appointed to command the Dover Patrol.: In October, 1914, with 

a mixed flotilla-supported the-retreating Belgian Army after the fall 
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of Antwerp. On 26th May, 1915, hoisted his flag in H.M.S. “ Invin- 
cible ’’ in command of the 3rd Battle Cruiser Squadron: At the 
Battle of Jutland, whilst attacking the head of the German line, the 
‘* Invincible ” was sunk. 


JetticoE, Admiral-of-the-Fleet Viscount, of Scapa, G-C.B., O.M., 


G.C.V.O., LL.D. 

Born 5th December, 1859. Commander-in-Chief of the Grand Fleet 
(H.M.S. “ Iron Duke ”) during the first two and a half years of the 
war. Commanded the British Fleet at the Battle of Jutland. In 
November, 1916, was appointed First Sea Lord and Chief of the Naval 
Staff. During his period of office the German Submarine Campaign 
was at its height and counter-measures were organized. whereby the 
Navy eventually mastered this menace. He held office until the end 
of 1917. 


Keyes, Admiral Sir Roger J. B., Bart., K.C.B., K.C.V.0., C.M.G., 


D.S.O. 

Born 4th October, 1872. Commodore, Submarine Fiotillas in the 
North Sea, August, 1914, to March, 1915. Battle of Heligoland Bight. 
Chief of the Staff throughout the Dardanelles Campaign. Com- 
manded H.M.S. “ Centurion” in the Grand Fleet from 21st June, 
1916, until promoted Rear-Admiral in April, 1917. Served at 
Admiralty as Director of Plans Division until 31st December, 
1917, when he was appointed Acting Vice-Admiral in command of 
the Dover Patrol until the Armistice. Commanded the attack upon 
Zeebrugge and Ostend on 23rd April, 1918, with his flag in H.M.S 
“ Warwick.” 


Leveson, Admiral Sir Arthur C., G.C.B. 


Bom 27th January, 1868. Director of the Operation Division of the 
Naval Staff at the beginning of the war. Rear-Admiral in the 2nd 
Battle Squadron (H.M.S. “ Orion’), January 15th, 1915. Battle of 
Jutland. Rear-Admiral in the Battle Cruiser Fleet (H.M.A‘S. 
“ Australia’) from January, 1917, to October, 1918, when he was 
transferred to the command of the 5th Battle Squadron. 


MappEN, Admiral-of-the-Fleet, Sir Charles E., Bart., G.C.B., G.C.V.O., 





K.C.MG., D.C.L., LL.D. 
Born 5th September, 1862. Chief of the Staff to Admiral Jellicoe, 
Commander-in-Chief during the formation of the Grand Fleet and the 
first two and a half years of the war. Battle of Jutland. In Nov- 
ember, 1916 ; hoisted his flag in H.M.S. “ Revenge ’”’ as Second-in- 
Command of the Grand Fleet. His flag was still flying in this com- 
mand when the German Fleet surrendered in the Firth of Forth 
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MILFORD HAVEN, Admiral the Marquess of, P.C., G.C.B., G.C.V.O., 
K.C.M.G., LL.D. 

Born 24th May, 1854. Died 11th September, 1921. Was First Sea 
Lord before the outbreak of the war. Because of his foresight the 
Navy was in a complete state of preparation on mobilization. Follow- 
ing the popular outcry against aliens, Prince Louis of Battenberg, as 
he then was, retired from the office of First Sea Lord, rather than to 
allow his German origin to compromise his position. 

NAPIER, Vice-Admiral Sir Trevelyan D. W., K.C.B., M.V.O. 

Born 19th April, 1867. Died 30th July, 1920. Commanding the 
Royal Naval College at Dartmouth from 3rd September, 1914, until 
8th February, 1915, when he hoisted his flag in command of the 2nd 
Light Cruiser Squadron in H.M.S. “‘ Falmouth.” Battle of Jutland. 
Transferred to the new special ‘‘ light ’’ cruiser H.M.S. ‘‘ Courageous ” 
in command of the Light Cruiser Force with the rank of acting Vice- 
Admiral on 20th July, 1917, and remained in that position to the 
Armistice. 

PAKENHAM, Admiral Sir William C., G.C.B., K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O. 
Bor roth July, 1861. Commanded the 3rd Cruiser Squadron until 
January, 1915, when he transferred his flag to H.M.A.S. “ Australia,” 
as Rear-Admiral commanding a division of the Battle Cruisers. 
Battles of the Dogger Bank and Jutland. Succeeded Admiral Beatty 
in command of the Battle Cruiser Fleet in November, 1916, and held 
that command until the end of the war. Present at the surrender 
of the German Fleet. 


STURDEE, Admiral-of-the-Fleet Sir Frederick C. D., Bart., G.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., G.V.O. 
Born gth June, 1859. Died 7th May, 1925. Chief of the Naval Staff 
at the Admiralty, from August until November, 1914, when he hoisted 
his flag in H.M.S, “ Invincible” in command of a force despatched 
to destroy the German Cruiser Squadron under Admiral von Spee. 
Battle of the Falkland Islands on 8th December, 1914, at which the 
German Squadron was annihilated. In February, 1915, was ap- 
pointed Vice-Admiral Commanding the 4th Battle Squadron. Battle 
of Jutland. Promoted to Admiral 17th May, 1917. Appointed 
Commander-in-Chief at the Nore 1st March, 1918. 
TyRwuitT, Vice-Admiral Sir Reginald Y., Bart., K.C.B., D.S.O., D.C_L. 
Bom 10th May, 1870. Commodore in command of the Grand Fleet 
Destroyer Flotillas. Commanded the Harwich Force of Light 
Cruisers and Destroyers. Battles of Heligoland Bight and Dogger 
Bank. Destroyer action in the Heligoland Bight in December, 1914, 
and with his force was constantly in touch with the enemy light forces 
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throughout the war. Acting Rear-Admiral 8th January, 1918. 
Received the surrender of the German Submarines at Harwich on 
20th November, 1918. 
WEsTER Wemyss, Admiral-of-the-Fleet Lord, G.C.B.,'C.M. Gi, M. V.O., 
D.C.L. 
Born 12th April, 1864. °  RearAdmiral Commanding the 12th Cridiser 
Squadron, guarding the Channel approaches until February, -1915. 
Appointed to command and organize the base at Port Mudros for the 
Dardanelles campaign. Commanded the naval forces at the landings 
./at. the Gape Helles. Beaches., Vice-Admiral, December, 6th, .1916. 
. Commander-in-Chief East, Indies and Egypt Station, 1916, until, the 
.. end. of 1917, when he succeeded Admiral Jellicoe as First, Sea Lord. 
Became a member of the War Cabinet in 1918 and_ negotiated, the 
naval terms of the Armistice and Peace. j 
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FisHER, Admiral-of-the-Fleet Baron, of Kilverstone, G.C.B., O.M,;,LL.D. 
Born 25th January, 1841. Died roth July, 1920. In August, 1914, 
was in retirement, but was recalled to the Admiralty as. First Sea 
Lord. . His first act was to send two battle cruisers, under Admiral 
Sturdee,.to the South Atlantic, which resulted in the destruction of 
the German Squadron off the Falkland Islands. He initiated a large 
building programme of cruisers and other craft intended for a strategic 
move into the Baltic. Disagreeing in the naval attempt to force 
the Dardanelles, upon the decision ‘of the War Council in May, 1915, 
to continue the Gallipoli Campaign, he retired from the office of 
First Sea Lord. In the following July he became Chairman of the 
Board of Inventions and Research and served in that post until the 
end of the war. It may be said that the Navy owed to Lord Fisher’s 
vigorous regime, when First Sea Lord from 21st October, 1904, to 
25th January, 1910, very much of its readiness and efficiency when 
war came; while his prompt action and strategic foresight when he 
resumed office brought about the most complete and definite victory 
at sea which the history of the war can record. 












1 Lord Fisher’s portrait is not included in the picture of the Admirals, but few 
would wish to dispute his right to a place in the history of the Great War. 











By courtesy of the Nationa! Portrait Gallery. 


From the painting by Sir Arthur S. Cope, R.A. 
SOME SEA OFFICERS OF THE GREAT WAR 
W. H. Cowan, SiR O. DE B. BROCK, Sir W. E. GoopENOUGH, SIR R. K. 
pE RoseEck (seated), SiR W. C. 


—Sir E. S. ALEXANDER-SINCLAIR, SIR 


Sir C. G. T. M. Cravock, Hon. H. L. A. Hoop, Sir J. M. 


EarL Beatty, SIR T. 


D. W. NAPIER, MARQUESS OF 
Str C. E. MADDEN, ViscouNT JELLICOE ( 


Names from left to right : 
seated), 


ARBUTHNOT, SIR M. E. BROWNING (seated), 
PAKENHAM (seated), SiR R. Y. TyRWHITT, SIR R. KEYES, SIR C. BURNEY (seated), 
MILFORD HAVEN (seated), Sir H. EvAN-THoMaS, SIR A. C. LEVESON, SiR D. STURDEE (seated), 

Lorp WESTER WEMYSS. 


represents the Admiralty Boardroom with the portrait of Nelson, 


oY» 


by L. Guzzardi, on the wall to the left. 


The background 
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TEN YEARS -AGO—contd. 


SOME GENERAL OFFICERS OF THE GREAT, WAR! 
(Arranged alphabetically.) 


ALLENBY, Field-Marshal Viscount, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
Born 23rd April, 1861. Commanded the Cavalry Division during the 
retreat from Mons. On roth October, 1914, assumed command of 
the Cavalry Corps with which he held the Messines Ridge for three 
weeks against overwhelming numbers. Transferred to the Vth Army 
Corps ; then, in October, 1915, to the Third Army. Battle of Arras, 
1917. In July he was appointed to the Chief Command in Palestine. 
Third Battle of Gaza, November ; Entry into Jerusalem, December, 
1917. Battle of Megiddo and complete rout of the Turkish Forces, 
September, 1918. 

Brrpwoon, Field-Marshal Sir William, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., K.C.S.I1., 

C.LE., D.S.O. 

Born 13th September, 1865. Assumed command of the Australian 
and New Zealand contingents in Egypt, January, 1915. Led the 
landing at Gaba Tepe on Gallipoli Peninsula, where he commanded 
them until the evacuation. Transferred to France in command of 
the 1st Anzac Corps. Battle of Poziéres, July, 1916. Third Battle 
of Ypres (Passchendaele), 1917. Commanded (temporarily) Fourth 
Army, February-March, 1918. Promoted to command the reconsti- 
tuted Fifth Army, 31st May, 1918. Final operations in France, 1918. 


Botua, the Rt. Hon. Louis, General. 
Born in 1862. Died 27th August, 1919. Prime Minister of the 
Union of South Africa throughout the war. Owing to his moderation 
and wisdom the Union remained loyal to the British Empire, and 
undertook the management of the campaigns in South West Africa 
(1914), and in East Africa (1916-18), whilst maintaining a South 
African contingent in France. 

Bync, General the Lord, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., M.V.O. 
Born 11th September, 1862. In August, 1914, was Major-General 
Commanding the British troops in Egypt. Recalled and placed 
in command of 3rd Cavalry Division, September, 1914. Des- 
patched with this command to Belgium with General Rawlinson. 
First Battle of Ypres. In May, 1915, transferred to command of 
Cavalry Corps. In August, 1915, despatched to Gallipoli to com- 
mand IXth Corps. Retumed to France to command XVIIth Corps 


1 The officers included in these biographies are those whose portraits appear 
in the picture by Sir Arthur Cope, R.A., now in the National Portrait Gallery, a 


reproduction of which appears facing this page. 
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February-May, 1916. Then transferred to the Canadian Corps. Battles 
of the Somme and of Vimy. In June, 1917, promoted to command 
Third Army. Battle of Cambrai, 1917 ; final overthrow of German 
Armies in France, 1918. 

Cavan, General the Earl of, K.P., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
Born 16th October, 1865.) Recalled from the Reserve in August, 1914, 
to command 2nd Brigade, 2nd London Division, Territorial Force. 
Transferred on 19th September to 4th (Guards) Brigade when actually 
engaged on the Aisne. Commanded a composite force of 1st Corps 
during First Battle of Ypres. In June, 1915, promoted to command 
50th Division and soon after the Guards’ Division. Battle of Loos, 
September, 1915. Promoted to command XIVth Corps. Battle of 
the Somme, September, 1916. Third Battle of Ypres, 1917. In 
November of that year proceeded to Italy with XIVth Corps. In 
1918 succeeded to the Command of the British Forces in Italy and 
later to that of the Tenth Italian Army. Battle of Vittorio Veneto 
and final Italian victory, October, 1918. 

Cowans, General Sir John S., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
Born 11th March, 1862. Died 16th April, 1921. Was Quarter- 
master-General and Third Military Member of the Army Council 
on mobilization in August, 1914, and retained that appointment 
throughout the war. Was fully responsible for all Q0.M.G. Services 
connected with the expansion of the British military forces at home. 

Curriz, General Sir Arthur W., G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
Born 5th December, 1875. Arrived in France early in 1915 in com- 
mand of znd Canadian Infantry Brigade. Second Battle of Ypres. 
Shortly after promoted to command Ist Canadian Division. Battles 
of the Somme and of Arras. Then promoted to command the Can- 
adian Corps until the Armistice throughout the final operations in 
France 1917. 

DosBeELL, Lieut.-General Sir Charles M., K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Bom 22nd June, 1869. In August, 1914, was Inspector-General, 
West African Force. Acted as Commander-in-Chief of the Allied 
Forces engaged in German Cameroons until April, 1916. From June 
to September commanded Westem Frontier Force in Egypt ; then 
the Canal Defences. In October, 1916, transferred to Eastern Force ; 
First and Second Battles of Gaza. In August, 1917, transferred to 
India. 

Haic, Field-Marshal, the Earl, of Bemersyde, K.T., G.C.B., 0.M., 

G.C.V.0., K-C.LE., D.C.L., LL.D. 

Born 19th June, 1861. Died 29th January, 1928. In August, 1914, 
proceeded to France in command of ist Corps. Battles of Mons, 
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Marne, Aisne, and First Ypres. In December, 1914, promoted to 
command First Army. Battle of Loos. In December, 1915, pro- 
moted Field-Marshal commanding the British Forces in France, a 
position which he held until the Armistice. 


Horne, General the Lord, G.C.B., K.C.M.G. 

Born roth February, 1861. Proceeded to France August, 1914. 
Commanded the Artillery, 1st Corps, through the retreat from Mons. 
Battles of the Marne, Aisne and First Ypres. In January, 1915, 
promoted to command 2nd Division. In August selected to proceed 
to Egypt on special employment. In January, 1915, again promoted 
to command XVth Army Corps in Egypt. Transferred to a new 
XVth Corps in France. Battle of the Somme with Fourth Army. 
Promoted to command First Army in the autumn. German attack 
on R. Lys, April, 1918. Battle of the Hindenburg Line; final 
operations in France, 1918. 

LuKIN, Major-General Sir Henry T. 

Born 24th May, 1860. In August, 1914, was Inspector-General of 
Permanent Forces of the Union of South Africa. Commanded a 
column in South-West Africa. Transferred to South African Brigade 
for service in France. In Egypt. January-March, 1916; Operations 
against Senussi. Arrived in France, May, 1916. Battle of the 
Somme. In December, 1916, promoted to command gth Division. 
Battles of Messines and Passchendaele. In December, 1917, trans- 
ferred to 64th Division in England. 

MARSHALL, Lieutenant-General Sir William, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., K.C.S.I. 
Born 29th October, 1865. Reached France in command of 1st Bn. 
Notts and Derby Regiment (8th Division), November, 1914. In 
January, 1915, promoted to command the 87th Brigade, 29th Division. 
Landed on Gallipoli Peninsula 25th April. Promoted major-general 
in June; commanded zgth Division at Suvla Bay. With Salonika 
Force in command of 27th Division. In September, 1916, promoted 
to command IIIrd (Indian) Corps in Mesopotamia. Capture of Kut ; 
Crossing of R. Dujala ; Fall of Baghdad. On the death of Sir Stanley 
Maude, in November, 1917, succeeded to the chief command in 
Mesopotamia. Final overthrow of the Turks, 1918. 


MAUvDE, Lieutenant-General Sir F. Stanley, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Born 24th June, 1864. Died of cholera at Baghdad, 18th November, 
1917: On mobilization appointed G.S.O. rst grade IlIrd Army 
Corps. Retreat from Mons; Battle of the Marne.. On 23rd October 
promoted to command 14th Brigade. First Battle of Ypres ; wounded. 
In June, 1915, promoted Major-General and appointed to 13th Division 
at Gallipoli. Suvla Bay. Transferred to Mesopotamia. Promoted 
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to command “ Tigris ’’ Corps July, 1916, and shortly after to Chief 
Command in Mesopotamia. Occupation of Baghdad. 

MILNE, Field-Marshal Sir George, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.S.O. 
Born on 5th November, 1866. Proceeded to France in command of 
the Royal Artillery, 4th Division. Battles of Le Cateau, Aisne, 
Mame and First Battle of Ypres. Appointed Chief of Staff, I[Ird 
Army Corps, January, 1915 ; shortly after advanced to similar ap- 
pointment, Second Army. Second Battle of Ypres. Transferred to 
command 27th Division with which he proceeded to Salonika ; soon 
after promoted to command XVIth Army Corps. Commander-in- 
Chief, British Forces, at Salonika. Battle of Doiran, 1917. Second 
Battle of Doiran, followed by the surrender of the Bulgarian forces, 
September, 1918. Advance on Constantinople and surrender of 
Turkey, October, 1918. 

MonasH, Lieutenant-General Sir John, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., LL.D. 
Born 27th June, 1865. In August, 1914, assumed duties of Deputy 
Chief Censor in Australia. Was then appointed to command 4th 
Australian Infantry Brigade. Served throughout the Gallipoli 
Campaign, April-December, 1915. Transferred with Australian troops 
to Egypt and thence to France. Battle of the Somme. Promoted 
to command 3rd Australian Division. Battles of Bullecourt and of 
Amiens (1917-18). In May, 1918, promoted to command Australian 
Corps. Final Operations in France. 

PLuMER, Field-Marshal the Lord, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O. 
Born 13th March, 1857. Proceeded to France on ist January, 1915, 
where he commanded an improvised “ group of forces’’ in Second 
Battle of Ypres. Assumed command of Second Army in May, 1915. 
Battle of Messines Ridge, May, 1917. Third Battle of Ypres, August- 
October, 1917. In November, 1917, was sent to Italian Front with 
four divisions. Resumed command of the Second Army in France, 
April, 1918. Final advance through Flanders in autumn of 1918. 


Rawson, General the Lord, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., K.C.M.G. 

Born zoth February, 1864; died 28th March, 1925. On mobilization 
appointed Director of Recruiting. Transferred to Command 4th 
Division during the Battle of the Aisne. Despatched to command 
IVth Corps. Attempted a relief of Antwerp, but withdrew into 
Flanders. Returned home to mobilize 8th Division. Returned to 
France and assumed command of IVth Corps. Battles of Neuve 
Chapelle and Loos. In 1916, promoted to command Fourth Army. 
Battle of the Somme. In Autumn, 1917, transferred to Belgian 
Coast, and commanded Second Army. In February, 1918, sent to 
Supreme War Council at Versailles. In April, retumed to com- 
mand Fourth Army during the closing operations of 1918. In 1919 
directed the evacuation of North Russian Expedition. 
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ROBERTSON, Field-Marshal Sir William, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., K.C.V.O. 
D.S.O. 

Born 14th September, 1859. In August, 1914, was appointed Quarter- 
master-General to the B.E.F. Supervised the transfer of the B.E.F. 
from the Aisne to Flanders. In December, 1914, became Chief of 
the General Staff of the B.E.F. In January, 1916, he returned to the 
War Office as C.I.G.S. In February, 1918, he resigned that office and 
became G.O.C.-in-C., Eastern Command. In May of that year suc- 
ceeded Lord French as Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in Great 
Britain, in which post the Armistice found him. 


RUSSELL, Major-General Sir Andrew H., K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
Born 23rd February, 1868. Arrived in Egypt in 1915 with New 
Zealand Mounted Rifles of the Australian Contingent. Commanded 
an Australian Brigade throughout Gallipoli campaign. In November, 
1915, promoted to command the New Zealand Division and arrived 
in France. Battles of the Somme, of Messines, of Amiens. Final 
Operations in France. 

Smuts, Lieutenant-General the Rt. Hon. Jan C., P.C., C.H., K.C., LL.D., 

M.L.A. (South Africa). 

Bom 24th May, 1870. In August, 1914, was officiating as Minister 
of Defence in the Government of Union of South Africa. In the 
spring of 1915 acted as Commander-in-Chief of the British Forces 
engaged in German South-West Africa and again in a like capacity 
in East Africa from 1916 until early in 1917. Then came to England 
and became a member of the War Cabinet gs Minister without port- 
folio until after the Armistice. 

Witson, Field-Marshal Sir Henry H., Bart., G.C.B., D.S.O. 
Born 5th March, 1864. Assassinated 22nd June, 1922. In August, 
1914, proceeded to France with the B.E.F. as Deputy Chief of General 
Staff. Retreat from Mons. Battles of Marne and Aisne. Appointed 
Chief of British Military Mission with the French. Commanded IVth 
Army Corps, spring, 1916. Proceeded to Russia with Lord Milner’s 
Mission, 1917. G.O.C.-in-C., Eastern Command. Proceeded to 
Rapallo Conference, November, 1917. Military Representative, 
Supreme War Council. Chief of the Imperial General Staff, February, 
1917, to the Armistice. 

Ypres, Field-Marshal the Earl of, K.P., G.C.B., O.M., G.C,V.O., K.C.M.G., 

D.C.L., LL.D. 

Born 28th September, 1852; died 22na May, 1925. Commanded 
the B.E.F. from its landing in France in August, 1914, until December, 
1915, that is from the Battle of Mons until after the Battle of Loos. 
Retired from this position, and, as Viscount French, assumed command 


a 
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of all the troops in the United Kingdom (‘‘ Home Forces.”’) In 
May, 1918, appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 





KITCHENER,? Field-Marshal The Earl, of Khartoum, K.P., G.C.B., O.M., 
G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., G.C.LE. 

Born on 24th June, 1850. Lost at sea 5th June, r9r6. In August, 
Ig14, was prevented from returning to Egypt in order to assume 
office as Secretary of State for War. Foresaw duration of war, and 
proceeded to raise the ““ New Armies ” in 1914 and 1915. Sanctioned 
Expeditionary Force for Dardanelles; advised evacuation after 
personal visit to Gallipoli. In June, 1916, was to proceed on special 
mission to Russia. Embarked on H.M.S. “‘ Hampshire ”’ a few hours 
before that ship struck a mine and sank off Orkney Islands. 





1 Lord Kitchener’s portrait is not included in the picture of General Officers 
but will certainly rank in history as one of the chief military characters in the 


War. 
SOME AIR OFFICERS OF THE GREAT WAR 
(Arranged alphabetically.) 


HENDERSON, Lieut.-General Sir David, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., D.S.O. 
Born 11th August, 1862. Died 17th August, 1921. May be regarded 
as the founder of the Royal Flying Corps. On mobilization became 
Brigadier-General commanding R.F.C. and acted as Director- 
General, Military Aeronautics. For a few weeks (November to 
December (commanded 1st Division, B.E.F. Promoted G.O.C., 
R.F.C., December, 1914. Employed at Air Ministry, 1918. Appointed 
Area Commandant in France and subsequently Army Counsellor in 
Paris, October, 1918. 

SALMOND, Air-Marshal Sir John M., K.C.B., C.M.G., C.V.O., D.S.O. 
Born 17th July, 1881. On mobilization was Instructor, Central 
Flying School, Brigade Commander, R.F.C. Major-General com- 
manding Training Brigade, 1916-17; Director-General Military 
Aeronautics and Member of Army Council, War Office, 1917-18 ; 
Commanding R.A.F. in France, 1918. 

TRENCHARD, Air-Chief-Marshal Sir Hugh M., Bart., G.C.B., D.S.O., 


DCL: LLD 
Born 3rd February, 1873. On mobilization was Commandant 


Military Wing, R.F.C. Acted as Wing Commander in France, 
1914-15 Brigade Commander, commanding RF.C in France, 
1915-17. Promoted Major-General, 1916, and Commander of the 
independent Ais Force. 1918 Transferred to Air Ministry as First 
Chief of the Air Staff, of the newly constituted R.A.F. April, 1918. 





THE INDIAN ARMY SINCE THE GREAT WAR 


By CoLonEL J. C. FREELAND, C.B.E., p.S.C. 
On Wednesday, 14th March, 1928, at 3 p.m. 


FIELD-MARSHAL SiR CLaupD W. Jacos, G.C.B., K.C.S.1., K.C.M.G.; 
Military Secretary, India Office, in the Chair. 


TNE CHAIRMAN, in introducing the Lecturer, said: Both Colonel Freeland and 
I were at Army Headquarters in India from immediately after the War onwards, 
and we had a great deal to do with the re-organization of the Indian Army. 


LECTURE. . 
O much has happened in India during recent years that the task 
S:: lecturing on the changes and reforms introduced into the Indian 
Army since the close of hostilities is no light one. It is, consequently, 
difficult for me to do more than to recapitulate in a more or less tabular 
form these changes and modifications without giving any but the briefest 
detail or explanation as to why or how they were made. 


I. SITUATION IN IQI4. 


In 1914 the organization of the Indian Army, was based on the scheme 
recommended by Lord Kitchener in 1903 for the re-organization of the 
Army in India. Chiefly for financial reasons this scheme never material- 
ised in its entirety, and various compromises had to be resorted to, with 
the usual results. In view of the changes which had taken place in the 
situation in India—both externally and internally—since 1903, it had 
been decided in 1912 that the time had come to consider the re-organi- 
zation of the forces. The Nicholson Committee was appointed, but the 
outbreak of the Great War prevented its recommendations being carried 


into effect. 

Re-organization and Reform.—As was natural, the exceptional nature 
of the war disclosed many grave defects in organization and many 
serious deficiencies in the equipment of the Army in India. This was 
particularly so in the.case of Indian Army units. The lessons taught 
by the war were too obvious to be neglected, and as soon as it was over 
the work of re-organization and reform was begun. The task in India 
was very much complicated, however, by the fact that for some con- 
siderable time after the Armistice a large number of units of the Indian 
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Army were employed in various countries overseas. In addition the 
Third Afghan War broke out and operations had also to be undertaken 
in Waziristan, 

Esher Committee—In 1919 the Esher Committee was appointed to 
consider and report on the administration and organization of the Army 
in India. The deliberations of this Committee were not, of course, 
confined to the Indian Army, but most of their recommendations con- 
cerned it more or less closely and assisted the officers entrusted with 
re-organization and reform very considerably in their task. 


II. Derrects COMMON TO ALL COMBATANT ARMS. 


I think it will be clearer if I take each arm and branch of the Indian 
Army separately and tell you of the changes in that particular arm or 
branch since the war. Before doing so, however, I propose to mention 
one or two defects, and their remedies, which were common to all the 
combatant branches and which revealed themselves almost at once at 
the beginning of the war. 

System of Maintenance.—Firstly, the system of maintenance prior to 
and during the war was that each individual unit, on proceeding on 
service, left behind in India a depot constituted from the unit itself. 
This system of improvised depots was, as may be imagined, a complete 
and absolute failure. It had succeeded all right in the case of small 
wars and frontier campaigns in the past, but it could not compete with 
the recruitment and training of the personnel necessary to meet wastage 
in a war of the magnitude of the Great War. To remedy this, mach- 
inery was devised to relieve combatant units of the training of recruits, 
both in peace and war. For Indian personnel of artillery we now have 
the Royal Artillery Training Centre and the Mountain Artillery Training 
Centre; for Sappers and Miners, the headquarters of the four Corps of 
Sappers and Miners; for the Indian Signal Corps, the Signal Training 
Centre ; for Indian Cavalry, the Group Centre Depots ; and for Indian 
Infantry and Pioneers, Training Battalions. 


Reserve and Terms of Service——Then, the Reserve which existed in 
1914 was maintained on a voluntary basis and on terms which tended to 
produce a number of old and inefficient men. The majority of them were 
found to be useless. I dare say some of you have heard the story of the 
arrival of some reinforcements at Marseilles for the Indian Corps in 1914. 
A number of old grey-beards among them are said to have burst into 
tears and implored the Embarkation Staff to send them back to India, 
as they said they never realised that as reservists they would have to 
fight. To remedy this state of affairs the terms of service in all Indian 
units have been changed. Before the war, men enrolled for a certain 
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number of years’ service had transferred voluntarily to the Reserve 
after completing that number of years. Now, the terms of service 
comprise a minimum period of colour service and a period of reserve 
service. For instance, in the infantry a man enrolls for 5 years’ colour 
service and 10 years’ reserve service. At the end of his 5 years’ colour 
service he is transferred compulsorily to Class “A’’ of the Reserve, where 
he remains for 3 years. He is then transferred to Class “‘B” for the 
remainder of his reserve service. Class ‘‘A’”’ of the Reserve are those 
men who will be needed immediately on mobilization to join their units 
to bring them up to war establishment. Class ‘‘B” are intended to re- 
place wastage in their units until recruits can be trained. 


III, CAVALRY. 


Situation in 1914.—Now I will take the cavalry. In 1914 there 
were 39 regiments of Indian Cavalry. Of these, 36 were organized on 
the silladar system, and the remaining three on the non-silladar system. 
Speaking generally, the silladar is a yeomanry system under which each 
man supplied and maintained his own horse, clothing, equipment, arms 
(other than his rifle) and barracks. The non-silladar is much the same 
system as prevails in the regular cavalry at home. The silladar cavalry- 
man, of course, received higher pay than the non-silladar, though in peace 
the silladar system was considerably cheaper to Government than the 
non-silladar. The silladar system was a relic of the old irregular cavalry 
days and was never really intended to meet the needs of a modern first- 
class war. It broke down completely during the war and the maintenance 
of the silladar regiments had to be taken over by Government. The 
Esher Committee expressed themselves in favour of the abolition of the 
system, and the conversion of the 36 regiments to a non-silladar basis 
was commenced in 1920. 

Reduction.—Before their conversion, it had been decided to reduce 
the Indian Cavalry to 21 regiments—a reduction of 18 regiments—and 
to effect the reduction by amalgamation rather than by disbandment. 
Three regiments—the 27th and 28th Cavalry and the Guides Cavalry— 
were therefore selected for retention with their original identity, and 
the remaining. 36 were amalgamated in pairs. 

Regiments formed during the War.—I may mention that in 1918 six 
new regiments of Cavalry were formed. Three of these were disbanded 
in 1919, while the other three saw service in Baluchistan and East 
Persia before they were disbanded in 1921. 

Groups and Group Centres.—At the same time as the reduction was 
carried out, the 21 regiments were arranged in seven groups of three 
regiments each, and the class composition of the regiments in each group 
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was made identical. Each group was given a Group Centre Station, at 
‘which the regiments of the group are located in turn. The Group Centre 
‘regiment on mobilization will form the depot of the group.. The other 
‘two regiments of the group will send all their recruits and training staff 
to the Group Centre where a training squadron will be formed for each 
regiment. The Group. Centre Regiment will mobilize two squadrons 
‘and its machine gun troop for internal security duties and the remaining 
“squadron ‘will form its training squadron. 


In connection with the functions of the Group Centre Regiment on 
‘mobilization, it is a matter for speculation what will happen when India 
conforms, as I believe it is going to do, to the new Home Organization 
of Cavalry. Presumably, one sabre squadron will become the training 
squadron, while the other and the machine gun squadron will mobilize 
-for internal security. 

!. Re-numbering.—In 1922, while the re-organization was still in progress, 
‘the three original and 18 amalgamated regiments of cavalry were re- 
‘numbered from 1 to 21. The 1st to 3rd form the first group; the 4th 
‘to 6th the second group, and so on. 

'-_ Establishments.—Before leaving the cavalry there is one more very 
important reform I must mention, as it simplifies mobilization. In 1914 
‘there were no less than four peace establishments for Indian Cavalry, 
‘varying from 456 to 609. There is now only one peace establishment 
and one war establishment for all Indian Cavalry Regiments. 


IV. ARTILLERY. 


Maintenance.—With regard to artillery, there were not perhaps so 
many large changes necessary as appeared in the other arms. I have 
already told you of the formation of the Mountain Artillery Training 
Centre. It is located at present at Lucknow. Whereas before the war 
éach Indian Mountain Battery trained its own recruits, the recruits of 
all batteries are now trained at the Mountain Artillery Training Centre, 
‘both in peace and war. 

Expansion during the War and subsequent Reduction.—In 1914 there 
were 12 Indian Mountain Batteries. During the war 15 more batteries 
were raised. In 1921 these 27 batteries were reduced to 21, and were 
re-numbered from ror to 121. In 1925, as a result of the Inchcape 
Committee cuts, they were further. reduced to 19 by the disbandment 
of the 117th Battery and the amalgamation of the r2oth and r21st as 
the new 117th. In 1927, the 19 batteries were renumbered from 1 to 19. 

Indian Mountain Brigades—Before the war the Indian Mountain 
Batteries were brigaded separately from the British Mountain Batteries. 
They are now brigaded with British Light Batteries in six Mountain Indian 
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Brigades, each of which consists of one British Battery and three Indian. 

‘In addition, one Indian Mountain Battery is un-brigaded and is used 
for service in Burma. 

Frontier Brigade.—The Frontier Garrison Artillery, which existed 
before the war and was commonly known as “ The Blokes,” was re- 
organized into the Frontier Brigade R.A. in 1922. This Brigade has 
now been abolished and the duties which it performed—those of manning 
the fixed armaments of frontier posts—are now performed by additional 
personnel, which have been added to the peace establishment of 15 
Indian Mountain Batteries and to the Reemynerties of the Mountain 
Brigade stationed at Razmak. 

Re-armament.—Since the war it has been decided to re-arm the 
Indian Mountain Batteries as well as the British Light Batteries with 
the 3.7 inch howitzer. This re-armament has nearly been completed. 


V. SAPPERS AND MINERS. 


Re-organization.—We now come to the Sappers and Miners in which 
there have not been many changes since the war. Before the war there 


‘were three Corps of Sappers and Miners—the 1st K.G.O., the 2nd Q,V.O., 


and the 3rd. Each comprised six Field Companies and one Depot Com- 
pany, and the 2nd had an extra (Burma) Company, and the 3rd an extra 
Fortress Company for Aden. In addition, four Divisional Signal Companies 
and one Wireless Company were affiliated to the S. & M. but did not form 
part of any particular corps. After the war, each corps was re-organized 
into a Headquarters and a certain number of Depot. Companies, Field 
Troops, Field Companies, Army Troops Companies, Divisional. Head-: 
quarters Companies, Railway Companies and Printing and Photo-litho 
Sections. I will not enumerate the numbers of each in the different 
corps. Also, the Burma Company was separated from the 2nd S. & M. 
and a Burma Corps—consisting of a Headquarters and Depot Company 
and one Field Company—was formed. 


Expansion.—During the war, as you probably know, the three Corps of 
S. & M. provided and maintained numerous Engineer units in nearly 
all the theatres of war. The extent to which the corps expanded may be 
realised if I just mention the case of one—the 1st K.G.0.S.& M. From 
a strength of 1,700 in 1914, it had expanded to 10,000 in 1918. 


Designations.—In 1922 the designations of the corps were changed 
slightly. They are now the Q.V.O. Madras S. & M., the K.G.O. Bengal 
S. & M., the Royal Bombay S. & M., and the Burma S. & M. You will 
notice that the former 2nd Q.V.O. S. & M. has. been placed first and the 
old rst K.G.0. S. & M. second. This is because the Madras S. & M. 
are the oldest corps and have now been put in their proper place. 
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VI. SIGNALS. 

Situation in 1914.—As I have already indicated, the Indian Signal 
Corps did not exist as such in 1914. Immediately on the outbreak of 
war it became necessary to form a Corps Signal Company, a Signal 
Squadron, and a Divisional Signal Company, and to organize reinforce- 
ments for them and for the other signal units which were required to 
take the field. For this purpose a Depot was formed at Kirkee in 
October, 1914. The increase in the forces from India serving overseas 
necessitated a re-organization of the Signal Depot, and in November, 
1916, it was moved to Wellington. 


Formation of Indian Signal Corps.—On the recommendation of the 
Esher Committee the Indian Signal Corps was formed in 1920, and is 
organized on the same lines as S. & M. Corps, with a Headquarters and 
Training Depot and detached field units for the various Army formations. 
The Headquarters and Signal Training Centre (the Depot) are located 
at Jubbulpore. The field units are Cavalry Brigade Signal Troops, 
Divisional Signals, Corps Signals, District Signals and Signal Parks. 

Amalgamation with the Royal Corps of Signals as far as B.Os and 
B.O.Rs are concerned.—In 1926, the British portion of the Indian Signal 
Corps, that is, the British Officers and other ranks, was amalgamated 
with the Royal Corps of Signals. This was also recommended by the 
Esher Committee. 


VII. INFANTRY. 


Situation in 1914 and Expansion during the War.—In 1914 there 
‘were 107 battalions of Indian Infantry, 20 Gurkha battalions, and 12 
battalions of Pioneers. During the war 141 new battalions were raised 
making 280 in all. 

Reduction and Grouping.—As soon as the circumstances which I have 
already mentioned permitted, that is, as soon as the Afghan war was 
over, battalions could be brought back from overseas, and the operations 
in Waziristan allowed, the disbandment of surplus battalions com- 
menced. In 1921 the re-organization of the Infantry and Pioneers was 
inaugurated.- Battalions, except Gurkhas, were linked together in groups 
of from three to five battalions, each group having, in addition, a training 
battalion. Twenty of these groups were formed for Infantry and three for 
Pioneers, and the battalions in each group, with a few exceptions, were 
given exactly similar class compositions. One Pioneer battalion was 
kept independent: this is the 4th Hazara Pioneers, which has an 
entirely different class composition from the other Pioneer regiments 
and is more like a Gurkha battalion in that its men come from outside 
India. Gurkhas had already been linked together in regiments of two 
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battalions each and so refiained unchanged. They have no training: 
battalions but each battalion has a 5th or training company. ‘The 
same is the case with the 4th Hazara Pioneers. 


In 1922 it was decided to convert the groups into regiments. This 
entailed re-numbering and the regiments were numbered in sticcession 
throughout the Army. The battalions were numbered consecutively 
within the regiments and the training battalion became the roth battalion 
in each case. The idea of making the training battalion the roth bat- 
talion was to enable more battalions to be raised in the regiment in the 
event of a possible expansion. The 20 regiments have now been reduced 
to 19 by the disbandment of the 3rd Madras Regiment, which was due 
to the return to India of battalions from overseas. 


Training Battalhions,—The training battalion is located in a per- 
manent station and is what its name implies. It is composed of a 
headquarters and as many companies as there are active battalions in 
the regiment., Each company is affiliated to an active battalion, and 
that battalion supplies the company commander and administrative 
and instructional. staff for its company. These latter normally remain 
with the training company for a tour of two years. The training 
battalion is also intended to act as the depot for all the active battalions 
of its regiment, both in peace and war. In addition to enrolling and 
training recruits for the active battalions, it is organized in peace to 
carry out the duties of maintaining in war the records, accounts, etc., 
of the active battalions. On mobilization, to assist in this, certain 
clerical and instructional personnel are sent by the active battalions to 
their training battalion. 


Gurkha Groups.—For purposes of mobilization, Gurkha Regiments 
are linked in five groups of two regiments each. The intention is to group 
the Depot or Training Companies in war and, if necessary, make them 
into Training Battalions. 


Establishments.—In 1914 there were five different Peace Establishments 
for Indian Infantry, Gurkhas and Pioneers. These have now been 
reduced and ‘there is one Peace Establishment for all active Indian 
Infantry battalions, one for Gurkha battalions with their training com- 
panies, one for active Pioneer Battalions, and one for the independent 
Pioneer battalion with its training company. There is as well, of course, 
one for infantry training battalions and one for Pioneer training bat- 
talions. Each of them has also now got its war establishment. 


Q.M’s for T.B’s.—A recent innovation as regards training battalions 
has been the provision of Q.M’s of the same type as in British units. 
Up till now the duties of quartermaster in all Indian units have been 
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performed by British officers of the Indian Army. This will still continue 
in active battalions but not in training battalions. 


Man-day Scheme.—Another recent innovation which may be of 
interest to you is what is known as “ the man-day scheme.” It had 
been found by T.B. Commanders, who are responsible that the strength 
of their regiment is not exceeded, to be impossible to get their active 
battalions up to, and to keep them up to strength, by reason of the fact 
that the total establishment of the regiment as a whole was not allowed 
to be exceeded on any day of the year. If the strength was exceeded 
on one day, the sanction of the Government of India to the excess had 
to be obtained, even though the regiment might have been 50 under 
strength for months before. To overcome this, after some opposition 
from Finance, the present scheme was introduced in 1927. Under it, 
the T.B. Commander is allowed to recruit up to the full strength of the 
regiment on a yearly basis, that is, the financial year. Briefly the 
scheme is this. He takes the authorised establishment of the regiment 
as a whole and multiplies it by the number of days in the year. This 
gives him the number of “ man-days.’’ He then regulates the strength 
of the regiment so that he does not exceed the “ man-days ”’ in the year, 
and is able to be over-strength at certain times of the year, in good 
recruiting seasons, and correspondingly wnder strength at other times. 
He knows the number of men who will be due for transfer to the Reserve 
or discharge in each month, and so is able to forecast the situation 
ahead. He has of course to keep a pretty careful account or he finds 


himself in a quandary. 
VIII. I.AS.C. 


Supply Branch.—With regard to the I.A.S.C:, I have not a great deal 
to tell you. Though the Corps. has been thoroughly re-organized I 
think it would prove a rather complicated matter to go into lengthy 
details. The organization of the Supply Branch of the Supply and 
Transport Corps, as it. was in I914, was more suited to peace conditions 
than to war, with the result that when war broke out units to maintain 
the troops in the field had to be improvised. To remedy this, the Supply 
Branch was re-organized to a certain extent in 1917 and 1918. The 
conversion of the Indian Cavalry to the non-silladar system and the 
rationing of Indian troops in peace as well as war—which was undertaken 
by Government after the war—greatly increased the responsibilities of 
the Corps. The organization was therefore revised and modified and a 
system adopted which made the Corps a real war supply organization. 
As a result, however, of the Inchcape Committee recommendations the 
system had to be modified considerably, though the Supply Branch 
still retains a peace organization which is readily adaptable to war. 
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Animal Transport.—The. Animal Transport Branch was also re- 
organized in the light of the experience gained during the war, and the 
organization is now more adapted to war requirements. 

Designation.—In 1923 the Supply and Transport Corps became the 
Indian Army Service Corps. 

Mechanical Transport.—Until recently the mechanical transport in 
India did not actually form part of the I.A.S.C. The British personnel 
belonged almost entirely ‘to the R.A.S.C. About a year ago; however, 
it was decided that the I.A.S.C. should take over the M.T. and that 
Corps is now in process of doing so. The British personnel required is 
being obtained by transfer from the R.A.S.C. 


IX. MeEpIcaAL SERVICE, 


I must just say a word about the Medical Service in India. The 
medical attention which the Indian soldier now receives has been con- 
siderably improved as a result of the war. All Indian troops and followers 
are now treated in Indian Station Hospitals, which have been modelled 
on the British Station Hospital. Each hospital has a permanent staff 
of Medical Officers of the I.M.S., Sub-Assistant Surgeons of the Indian 
Medical Department, Nurses of the Indian Troops Nursing Service and 
nursing orderlies and subordinate and menial establishments of the 
Indian Hospital Corps. 


X. OFFICERS OF THE ARMY IN INDIA RESERVE OF OFFICERS. 


That finishes all I have to say about the various arms and branches 
of the Indian Army as such, and I now propose to tell you a little about 
the Reserve of Officers in India, that is, of British Officers. In 1920, 
for various reasons which I need not go into, the I.A.R.O. was abolished 
and all the officers, who belonged to it and had been demobilized, were 
gazetted out. In its place the Army in India Reserve of Officers was 
instituted in 1922. This was a Reserve for British as well as Indian 
units. The regulations for this Reserve proved to be too inelastic and hard 
and fast, and. were ill-suited. to the people it was desired to attract. 
Only some 160 all told joined, In 1924, the question was again taken 
up and the regulations were extensively revised in consultation with 
several civilian gentlemen in influential positions, with the result that 
in August, 1926, the present regulations. were sanctioned and issued. 
Since then the numbers in the Reserve have steadily improved and have 
now reached 1,000 and still show signs of increasing: Under these new 
regulations Indians are accepted for certain Indian units and branches 
and for miscellaneous duties, such as Indianized units, Medical, Recruiting 
Staff, etc. 
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XI. INDIANIZATION. 


No lecture on the Indian Army would be complete without some 
reference to Indianization, or the grant of the King’s Commission to 
Indians. Speaking generally, the throwing open of the higher ranks in 
the Indian Army to Indians was the natural outcome of the stimulus 
given to Indian politica! aspirations by the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms 
in 1919. More particularly, it was a recognition of the loyalty and 
gallantry of the Indian Army during the war. As far as the Indian 
Army is concerned, it is certainly one of the most momentous changes 
introduced since the Great War. In the first instance, commissions were 
given in 1920 to a certain number of Viceroy’s commissioned officers 
who had shown themselves to be capable and specially Geserving. At 
the same time, Io vacancies each year were reserved for Indian Cadets 
at Sandhurst. The candidates for these vacancies compete amongst 
themselves in an examination on somewhat similar lines to the Sand- 
hurst examination, but of not such a high standard. They are also 
interviewed by a Selection Board composed of Military and Civil Officers, 
and then come before the Commander-in-Chief and the Viceroy, who 
make the final selection. In 1923, it was decided to confine the appoint- 
ment of Indian King’s Commissioned Officers to eight selected units— 
two Cavalry, one Pioneer and five Infantry—the idea being that Indians 
should be given a fair opportunity of proving that units officered by 
Indians will be efficient in every way. 


As the result of the Indian Sandhurst Committee recommendations, 
as you saw in the papers last week, the number of vacancies at Sand- 
hurst for Indians is being increased to 20, and, in addition, five vacancies 
will be reserved for Viceroy’s commissioned officers. It has also been 
decided to open vacancies.at Woolwich and Cranwell for Indian Cadets. 
The number of vacancies to be available each year will depend on the 
number of Indians required to officer Indian Artillery, Engineer and 
Air units, which will be formed. 


The entrance examination for Indians for all three colleges will be 
assimilated as far as possible to the examination for British candidates. 
Indians will not compete with British boys but amongst themselves for 
the vacancies reserved for them. 


The eight unit scheme will be adhered to. Indians will continue to 
be posted to the eight units as long as the output from Sandhurst can 
be absorbed in them. When this is no longer possible those units will 
be reorganized on the same basis as British units as regards officers, 
that is, Indian King’s Commissioned Officers will gradually take the 
place of Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers as platoon Commanders. 
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XII INDIAN TERRITORIAL FORCE. 


Before concluding, I would just like to mention the Indian Territorial 
Force, which was constituted in 1920, as a second line to the Indian 
Army. It consists at present of 20 Infantry units and 6}.battalions of 
University Training Corps, with a total establishment of about 19,000. 
So far, these units are not of any great military value. However, as the 
result of the recommendations of the Shea Committee, which have been 
accepted, it is hoped that they will improve and ultimately prove of some 
value. 


XIII. ConcLusion. 


In telling you of the various reforms and re-organization schemes I 
hope I have not left the impression that they were all brought in without 
some difficulty. In the amalgamation of the Cavalry and the grouping 
of the Infantry, for instance, Army Headquarters were continually in 
opposition to vested interests, traditions and such obstacles. It may 
surprise you to hear that there are still officers—mostly senior ones too— 
of the Indian Army, whose views are so narrow that they would like to 
go back to the old state of affairs. It is to the credit of those who were 
entrusted with the task that they carried it through successfully with 
so little dislocation. 


In conclusion, may I express the hope that I have not been weari- 
some. In talking about re-organization one is bound to touch upon 
much dry matter in order to complete the picture. Continually I have 
had to remind myself that my subject was the Indian Army as distinct 
from the Army in India. You will have noticed that I have made no refer- 
ence to such important schemes of re-organization as the Four Command 
Scheme, the organization of the Army into Covering Troops, Field 
Army and Internal Security Troops, the re-organization of the Staffs, etc. 
Within the time and compass at my disposal, I regret that I could not 
approach these more complex questions. 


DISCUSSION. 


GENERAL Sirk Epmunp Barrow, G.C.B., G.C.S.1.: Up toa certain point 
I have been able to keep up a connection with Indian conditions owing to the 
fact that I was a member of the India Council; but otherwise it seems to me 
that the Indian Army of to-day is altogether a new army. Accordingly 1 propose 
to ask a few questions merely to obtain further information. Firstly, regarding 
the nurses in the Indian Army hospitals, I would ask how the system, has worked ; 
how many of such nurses there are; and do the Indians appreciate that system 
or not ? 

THE CHAIRMAN; Very much. I myself was astonished to find them. They 
have done uncommonly well. 
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Sr Epmunp Barrow: I always thought it quite impossible to apply the 
English system of nursing to the Indian Army owing to the difference of race, etc. 
Might I ask how many there are, and whether they are actual nurses ?- 

COLONEL FREELAND: There are between fifty and sixty, and they superintend 
the nursing orderlies. As a result the wards are much cleaner than they were 
before. 

Sir _Epmunp Barrow: Are these nurses taken from the Home Nursing 
Service or from people who live in India, for instance, Eurasian ladies ? 

COLONEL FREELAND: They are recruited in India. 


Sm Epmunp Barrow next asked a series of questions which the Lecturer 
and the Chairman answered as follows :— 


RESERVE OF OFFICERS. 


This Reserve is now about a thousand strong. It consists of officers almost 
entirely resident in India, mainly at Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, Madras and 
all large commercial centres. They are all Europeans with the exception of a few 
Indians who have held commissions. 


Kinc’s COMMISSION FOR INDIAN OFFICERS. 


The system whereby native Indians pass through Sandhurst in order to obtain 
King’s commissions seems popular, but so far the number of vacancies at Sandhurst 
has never been filled. Most of those who have passed through Sandhurst have 
stayed on, but some who “ are nct constituted that way” have dropped out. 
Those who have remained have thzir heart in their work. 


T®.RRITORIAL UNITS. 

Indian Territorial units ar- localized, i.e., they are provincial and members 
of these units have to reside in the district where their unit is located, while they 
are supposed to be of the classes that are not enlisted in the Regular Army. 
Owing to the Great War a great many men, who are the mainstay of their battalions, 
have served in actual warfare. Men of other classes are being obtained, but the 
question of class composition is exceedingly difficult. As men with war experience 
disappear, these difficulties attending this Territorial recruiting will increase, 
particularly with regard to officers, but the latter—it is hoped—will be found from 
the University Training Corps. 

SuppLy OF BRITISH OFFICERS. 


A certain amount of difficulty has been experienced in finding the necessary 
number of British Officers for all services of the Indian Army, but the situation 
is now growing very much better. 

CotoneL THE Rr. Hon. THE Lorp Amprumt, G.C.S.I., G.C.LE., began by 
reminding the audience that twenty years ago, both as Viceroy and as Governor 
of Madras, he had been deeply concerned with Indian Army re-organization, and 
had then discussed the question with the late Lord Kitchener. He regretted the 
Lecturer should have been so guarded in his statements as to the value of the 
reforms. He continued :—Generally speaking; it seems to me that Indian Army 
reform is not keeping pace with Indian political reform. Certainly, from my own 
point of view, that is a great advantage. I believe that political reform is going 
too fast, and that it is quite certain that too hasty military reform would be 
courting disaster. I will even be bold enough to say, that at home I think we 
are rather precipitating changes at the present time owing to too hasty conclusions 
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as to the results of the war. It is obvious that if India is to have self-government 
she must possess such an army of her own as will render her capable of defending 
herself against external enemies and preserving internal order. I have always 
thought, and I said so long before the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, in fact at 
the time of the Morley-Minto Reforms, that it would be putting the cart before 
the horse to extend self-government in India until India had taken steps towards 
preparing her citizens—if you may so call them—her peoples for the first duty 
of citizenship, which is that of training in arms to defend their country. A country 
unable to defend itself against external foes or to suppress internal disorder is 
clearly incapable of self-government. Therefore the Indianization of the army 
ought in some measure to have kept pace, if such a thing were possible, with 
political reform. It seems to me that to give a few King’s commissions or Viceroy’s 
commissions to isolated young Indian gentlemen is merely pouring drops into 
the ocean. I have come to the conclusion that the only possible way is, or would 
be, and will be, to establish something like an Indian National Militia as a second 
line army, since it is only when the various peoples of India have become 
accustomed, firstly, to habits of military service, and secondly—this refers to the 
officer class—to the command of troops and, more particularly, to that co-operation 
of officers of different classes, different creeds and different sects, which constitutes 
the crux of the whole problem—and not till then that it will be possible to fill the 
first line army in India with Indian officers. The lecturer stated that a beginning 
has been made with an Indian Territorial Army possessing an establishment 
of 19,000. (THE LECTURER: “It is slightly under strength at the moment.”’) 
That is satisfactory. Still a Territorial Army of 19,000 in a sub-continent of 
which the population is over 250 millions is but a tiny beginning. I can only 
hope, therefore, that the movement will be encouraged, as that seems to me to 
be the way to teach India to build up that army of her own which she must 
possess if she is to advance to Dominion status, or to any further degree of 
self-government than exists at present. Even so, there remains the difficulty 
of caste and creed. How are these to be overcome? How are Mohammedan 
officers going to serve under Hindus, or Sikhs under Mohammedans? Again, 
there is always the great obstacle as to how British officers and men will serve 
under the command of Indian officers. Thus far it has not been done. Lastly, 
I had hoped the lecturer would say a little more about the question of mechanization, 
which I venture to hope will not be introduced too rapidly in India. I do not 
think that the country, or the kind of campaign in which we might there engage 
during the next few years are suitable for excessive mechanization. 

One final word about the lance: is it wise to have abolished it in the British 
cavalry, seeing that one of its main purposes is to go to India and other parts of 
the world to deal with enemies who are not necessarily Europeans. 


Major-GENERAL A. M. S. Exrsmie: As regards the Indian Army Reserve, 
I do not think the lecturer has done justice to some of the Reservists who went 
out to France at the end of 1914. May I be excused if I tell you that 200 Reservists 
of my regiment were sent to Marseilles with the very draft to which the lecturer 
referred ? . We all know the conditions that prevailed on board ship at that time 
and how the men arrived half-frozen at Marseilles in bitterly cold weather. Those 
200 men were actually sent back to India. My battalion was in the Suez Canal 
at the time, and I had the temerity to wire. to Army Headquarters in India and 
finally obtained sanction that they should be returned to the battalion in Egypt. 
I can assure you that not one of those 200 men went back to India without being 
wounded ; a large majority were killed ; a large number were sent, back to France 
later on, where they received the praise of their commanding officer. 
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Tue L&cTURER, in reply, said: First of all with regard to Lord Ampthill’s 
remarks about mechanization; I mentioned mechanical transport only-and not 
mechanization, because I had to deal with the Indian Army and not the Army 
in India. 

Next, with regard to General Elsmie’s statement; I was delighted to 
hear it. I do not vouch for the truth of my story, for I was not in Marseilles, 
and did not come across any of these old men who sat down and wept. 
Nevertheless, I saw a certain numberof Reservists who were sent to France, and 
these certainly fell into the category of being absolutely useless. (THE CHAIRMAN 
regretted being able to confirm this fact.) But it was not the men; it was the 
system that was to blame. However, that system has now, I hope, been abolished 
and something rather better will take its place in the future. 


THE CHAIRMAN. 


The Indian Army went through a very severe time during the war, as is known 
to those present who served with that Army. I think it was owing to devotion 
to duty, and especially to that glorious leading of British officers, which was so 
conspicuous a feature in every theatre of the war, that, in spite of the organization 
with which it started, the Indian Army was enabled to endure five years of war right 
down to the close of the fighting in Afghanistan and in Waziristan. The Indian 
was the very last Army in the world to retain the old single unit organization, 
that is to say, a single regiment with single numbers. The British Army stood 
on the same footing up till 1881. Then there took place a great upheaval when 
the linked battalion and territorial system was introduced. Having joined the 
Army in 1882, I saw the bitterness, and more than bitterness, left behind by 
these changes. Nevertheless that organization, which was brought into the 
British Army in 1881, stood the test of the Great War, and it was on this 
organization that, after the Great War, we started the reorganization of the 
Indian Army. Perhaps we could not have done it before the war without 
considerable disturbance. But the lessons of the Great War were staring us 
in the face. The organization of the single regiment unit had quite broken down ; 
and we had to organize other regular units in order to provide numbers to fill up our 
very heavy casualties all through the war. I think it speaks very well for the 
British officer and the Indian Army as a whole that they loyally accepted this 
reorganization. As far as the cavalry were concerned, do not imagine that we 
forcibly imposed the abolition of the Silladar Cavalry and the whole renumbering 
and amalgamation upon the service. We were confronted with the fact that 
we could only keep up twenty-one cavalry regiments; therefore eighteen 
had to go. We asked the cavalry C.O’s to decide among themselves how they 
would like the reorganization carried out: were they to amalgamate, or were 
eighteen regiments to be wiped off or had they other proposals to make? The 
committees sat, and what you see is the result. It was the same with the infantry. 
It was extraordinary how large a majority of officers voted for reorganizing the 
infantry on the same lines as the British infantry. As Chief of the General Staff, 
from the end of 1919 onwards, I was in the thick of the reorganization the whole 
time. Now, in 1928 I can confidently state that the Indian Army is a great deal 
more efficient than it was, and that the system under which it is now organized 
will stand the test of any campaign. In fact, although the Army has been 
reduced, its present efficiency will more than make up for all its reductions. 
It is now doing very well indeed. 
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About Indianization I will content myself by telling you that in 1922 
H.M.’s Government, the Coalition Government, decided against wholesale 
Indianization because it was impracticable. We know the many admirable qualities 
of our Indian officers. But we had yet to prove that the Indian was a leader 
and that he would be able to command. So it was decided to start an experiment 
in eight units. The people who were demanding Indianisation were Indian 
politicians who had never served in the Army, never intended to enter into the 
Army, and knew nothing about the Army. But, as Lord Ampthill has said, 
no country can govern itself unless it can defend itself. So they wished to gain 
control of the Army. 


The Indian cadets who first passed through Sandhurst were accordingly asked 
to go to these eight units. The first lot strongly objected, saying they wished 
to enter the Army to serve under British officers. This defeated our object, so we 
have had to send them to these eight units ever since. Failures from all causes 
have been rather heavy, but the experiment has to be carried out. The Legislative 
Assembly in India has been very anxious to hasten this Indianization, and after 
repeated demands the Government agreed to what was called the Indian Sandhurst 
Committee. This recommended that an Indian Sandhurst should be started 
in 1933; that 50% of British officers should be replaced by Indians and other 
details of the same kind. Naturally the Government could not concur until the 
‘eight units scheme’? had been thoroughly tested. Accordingly, it has been 
decided that these eight units are to continue until they have been completely 
Indianised. That will take twenty-five years, and we shall then be able to see 
whether Indians can command or not; if they can, then of course we shall proceed 
at once to increase the number. If they cannot, then we shall have to reconsider 
the position. 

Is service in the Indian Army as popular as it was? This is a question often 
asked. My own personal opinion is that the Indian Army is still a very fine career 
for any man who wants to show initiative and possesses strength of character 
and will. It is a very fine service. Look back at our fathers and grandfathers 
who belonged to the Indian Army and see what a fine record they have! I see no 
reason why a young man who enters the Indian Army should not continue on the 
same lines, It is not a moribund army by any means, I am pertectly certain 
that India will still require men to lead as she has done in the past. Is it likely 
that by a stroke of the pen Indians could suddenly assume the whole machinery 
and command which it has taken us years and years to learn? I have no fear 
about the future of the Indian Army. 


The customary votes of thanks to the Lecturer and to the Chairman were 
passed by acclamation. 











THE FUTURE OF THE SUBMARINE 
SOME FRENCH OPINIONS 


By CoMMANDER C. F. JEPson, R.N. 


RANCE justly claims to be a pioneer in the construction of sub- 

marines and since the war she has made it plain that she attaches 

more importance to them than do most Powers. Pronouncements 
on the general subject of submarines by four French officers! deserve 
attention. 

Admiral Darrieus leads with an entertaining account of his early 
struggles in command of France’s first modern submarine, the 56-foot 
“ Gymnote,” in 1891. It was difficult to bring the submarine through 
her experimental trials, but it was far more difficult to overcome the 
rigidity of bureaucrats, the prejudices of technicians, and the apathy 
of senior officers. When a new mirror was requisitioned for the primitive 
periscope the stores department replied: ‘‘ This ship’s establishment 
does not include a mirror for the Captain’s quarters.” The constructive 
department of Toulon Dockyard disclaimed any responsibility “as 
regards the disasters bound to occur sooner or later when sulphuric 
acid accumulators are placed in a steel hull.” An Admiral, hearing that 
the new engine of war was alongside his flagship, did not consider her 
worth going on deck to examine. Lively as are his anecdotes, Admiral 
Darrieus is careful to point the moral: how hardly does any new military 
invention survive the conscious and unconscious inertia with which 
prejudiced and over-cautious minds bar its progress. It took ten years 
to create unanimous official belief in the submarine’s possibilities. Faith, 
however slowly, removes mountains. With this conclusion, and with a 
bitter expression of regret that in 1900 the whole of France’s discoveries 
were allowed to become public property, the Admiral exhorts the rising 
generation to avoid their fathers’ blunders. 

M. Radiguer, who follows, presents a compact technical summary of 
submarines in general, indicating the various arrangements in which 
French practice differs from that of other nations. For instance, the 





1 “Les Sous-Marins,”” Amiral Darrieus; Ingr. du Génie M™* Radiguer ; 
Cap" de Frégate Landriau; Cap" de Vaisseau Laurent. Communications 
faites 4 l’Académie de Marine. Paris, 1927. Soc: d’ Editions Géographiques 
Maritimes et Coloniales. 
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submerged hull, especially in Italian submarines, only occupies half 
the extreme length of the vessel ; in French boats the submerged hull 
is longer but tapers more. Such peculiarities affect the vital target 
presented to gunfire. The French have always favoured large hori- 
zontal rudders and they consider the forward rudders of equal importance 
to the after rudders; in other navies the forward rudders are looked 
upon more as auxiliaries. The French accumulator element weighs 
13 cwt., as against 17 cwt. in other navies. 


Unlike the technicians who harassed Admiral Darrieus, M. Radiguer 
keeps in view the military aim—to destroy without being destroyed. 
His claim that submarines can escape air-attack by diving overlooks 
the depth charge and similar bombs, but, save for this slip, his paper 
affords a useful introduction to the study of the “closed tactics’ of 
submarines. The text suffers from lack of diagrams. 


Ability to dive quickly and to operate silently are the essential 
qualities, and to attain them other qualities must suffer. Quick diving 
has made great progress. The time now taken to flood all tanks is 
30 seconds; the “ Narval’’ (1895) took 10 minutes. The use of the 
oil-pressure system for working valves, hatches, etc., is risky owing to 
noise. Periscope vision does not rise more than 40° abové the horizon ; 
hence a submarine at periscope depth is blind to aircraft overhead. 


Receptivity of wireless telegraphy diminishes rapidly with immersion. 
At five fathoms depth it is about .0006 of its value at two fathoms. 


Some theoretical considerations are worthy of notice by naval officers ; 
external objects on the hull greatly increase its resistance to movement 
when submerged: When placed as carefully as possible, with a view 
to decreasing their resistance, they still increase the total by 7o per 
cent.;- in some German submarines the top-hamper increased the 
resistance by 150 per cent. In theory at least, there is a speed at which 
it pays to submerge rather than to remain on the surface, owing to the 
fact that the resistance of the sea to the mass decreases as immersion 
becomes greater. This economical submerged speed, however, would 
appear to be much higher than any speeds at present foreseen. 


It may be possible to reduce weight by using the double-acting oil 
engine now used in merchant ships. The efficiency of the surface engine 
may be increased by imitating aero-engines in the use of compressed 
air for the mixture. There is little progress to report as regards attempts 
to provide one engine for both submerged and surface use. Compressed 
air used with oil-engines when submerged gives noisy results and a 
plainly visible wake. M. Laubeuf, the veteran inventor, believes that 
the solution will be found in the oil-combustion turbine, using oxygen 
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for the mixture when submerged. But the writer himself thinks we 
may revert to the electric engine as in the first submarines. - 


Endurance and speed certainly remain too limited and everything 
is against them. The maximum engine speed at present results in 25 
knots on the surface but only 14 knots submerged. Even if speed were 
increased there still remains the problem of a periscope that will not 
show a marked “ feather.” Finally, there is the cost. If 8,000 ton 
submarines are to be built let it be remembered that ton for ton the 
submarine costs more than the surface ship. 


Commander Landriau briefly answers the questions: ‘‘ How can the 
submarine be used? Has she killed the battleship?’’ Arguing, not 
from that combination of geometry and closed tactics which, he says, 
is so dear to Latin minds, but from the submarine’s profit and loss 
account in the Great War, he takes the side of Commander Fénard! 
and the battleship. 


‘“‘ If the submarine of 1926 is more robust than that of 1918, her 
tactical factors, submerged speed for instance, have not altered; she 
is hardly better off than the ‘Gustave Zédé’ of thirty years ago. 
Surface ships, on the other hand, have on the whole increased their 
speed since the war; the chances of successful torpedo-attack have 
decreased although the power of the torpedo has increased.” 


“Moreover, since the war, the endurance and offensive power of 
aircraft have decidedly improved, whilst the submarine’s power of 
counter-attack has not ; she will find her freedom on the surface more 
restricted that it was eight years ago; in many waters she will have 
to remain submerged by day if she is to remain unseen.” 


“ In the submarine’s favour we must admit a very slight improvement 
in visual and auditory means of communication and detection, but the 
stage has not been reached where a division of submarines manceuvring 
submerged can concentrate torpedo-fire on one target . . . As soon as 
the submarine was able to take to the high seas efforts were made to 
bring her on to the very field of battle . . . but in the war no commander- 
in-chief would run the risk of applying the idea. The risk is great ; 
surface ships must be pre-occupied not only with the use of their own 
arms to the best advantage, but with manceuvring to gain favourable 
conditions for the submarines. But of course battle co-operation between 
surface ships and submarines is highly desirable, and technical progress 
will hasten its advent. It is quite conceivable, even now, that with 
perfected communications submarine advanced forces, profiting by 





1 See ‘ The Future of the Battleship” R.U.S.I. Journat, No. 491, August, 
1928. 
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surface and air reports, may be used to attack the enemy battle fleet’ 
and facilitate the entry into battle of their own fleet.” 


“ Apart from this degree of participation in the battle, the submarine 
may be of great use to a commander-in-chief in applying the principle 
of security, by reconnaissance of waters controlled by the enemy, or 
by watching not so much the exits of bases, where her existence would 
be too precarious, as the strategic zones of moment to the operation 
being staged. For such réles she is not handicapped by her low speed, 
the preliminary stations being of a fixed nature. The dispositions must 
station the submarines in controlled and organized groups, avoiding the 
disorder that characterised the German submarine dispositions on the 
eve of Jutland. . . . For sweeps and look-out patrols, where speed is 
needed, the submarine remains inferior to surface ships.” 


Commander Landriau believes that the submarine can usefully co- 
operate in direct attack on communications, more particularly when 
favoured geographically, in covering surface ships from counter-attack 
by superior surface forces. Let no one think the submarine embodies 
a ‘‘ secret thrust’ that rends the enemy and leaves you victor without 
risking anything. She is no more than a “ joker” in the pack; at a 
given point in strategical or tactical combinations she is indispensable 
in securing the highest score. 


Captain Laurent, in giving his views on the future, does so chiefly 
by examining the past. He finds that no matter what type of fighting 
ship you examine, her development will be found to obey certain laws 
of evolution. 

First from the point of view of material; every type of vessel is 
called into being for the exclusive use of a single arm. The armoured- 
ram of Lissa served solely to revive the ram of antiquity ; the armoured 
frigate replaced the ship of the line for the sole use, at first, of the gun ; 
the torpedo-boat was born of the necessity for torpedo attack on vitals. 
But throughout the ages, and particularly in the steam era, all types 
have progressed from their sole purpose to the simultaneous use of all 
arms. The torpedo-craft of to-day differs from the battleship only in 
size. All surface ships possess the same destructive faculties but in 
different degrees. The submarine, although she began to develop in 
this way during the Great War, has not entirely left the specialization 
period. As often as not she is devoted, owing to technical limitations, 
to one arm. But to fulfil the military aim—to destroy without being 
destroyed—everyone seeks to go into action with every arm possible in 
each ship, and with every arm at a greater pitch of perfection than the 
enemy’s corresponding arm. This law of outbidding the enemy, inherent 
in human nature, leads invariably to increase in the size of ships, save 
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during the brief period in which inventions profit by their newness. 
When an increase of speed is reached it results in greater displacement, 
and seamen at once seize on this to demand an increase in offensive 
power. It is reasonable to suppose that the submarine will obey the 
law of outbidding. 


There is another evolutionary law; in growing, types adopt new 
tactical réles and shed some of their original qualities. Thus the big-gun 
ship in growing from the “‘ Gloire ’’ (5,000 tons) to the ‘“‘ Hood ”’ (40,000) 
has shed her quality of “numbers,” thereby losing some of her scope 
for tactical combinations. The torpedo-boat, built for unseen night 
attack, had grown by the time Jutland was fought, so as to have lost 
that quality. 

Plot the curve of displacements of any type of ship from 1850 onwards. 
It will slope upwards, with here and there a level part that indicates 
either scientific progress, such as the replacement of iron by steel, or 
temporary hesitancy to build “ monsters.”” When the type reaches such 
a size as to lose some of its original qualities they are born again in 
another, smaller type. The spar-torpedo boat reappears as the C.M.B. 
The despatch boat grows into the sloop, then into the cruiser, the 
armoured cruiser, the battle cruiser. When the battle cruiser is reached 
the sloop re-appears as the light cruiser—which at once begins to grow. 


These laws, taken side by side with the length of time occupied in 
construction, the length of ships’ lives, and the rapidity of scientific 
progress, show that the notion of a “‘ homogeneous fleet” is as unreal 
for submarines as for surface ships. 


Turning to operations, Captain Laurent utters a warming, necessary, 
if hackneyed, as to the immutability of the principles of war and the 
variety of the formis of war. War on the sea always seeks to dominate 
communications but it does so sometimes by one method, such as 
battle, sometimes by another, such as attack on communications. No 
war has resembled its predecessor. In future wars we must not expect 
the methods that prevailed in the first Great War of the twentieth century. 
This constant change of methods, coupled with the material laws dealt 
with above, forces ships. into réles for which they were not designed. 
Thus the torpedo craft of the Russo-Japanese War undertook the tasks 
of other kinds of ships. They fought each other with guns, maintained 
the blockade, made prizes, escorted transports, laid and swept mines ; 
least of all did they fire torpedoes. In an eleven months’ campaign that 
saw two great battles Japan’s seventy torpedo-craft fired only 180 
torpedoes. 


In the Great War, Germany used submarines for attack on trade, 
England for defence of trade. Immediately prior to Jutland, Germany 
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used them, unsuccessfully, instead of cruiser look-outs off English bases. 
It is idle to speculate whether they will play these parts again ; certain 
it is that like other ships they will bow to the rule that in war no stone 
is left unturned. Moreover, let the war last but long enough for the 
laying down of new submarines, and the cry will be heard from naval 
officers, ‘‘ We could not use submarines for this or that operation, because 
they lack such and such qualities ; they must be given these qualities.” 
The Germans, champions before 1914 of the small destroyer, were the 
first (in 1917) to build 2,500-ton destroyers. When war breaks out the 
commanders-in-chief will take the existing submarines as they find them 
and will use them, no matter how, to the best advantage. This consider- 
ation condemns the building, save for experiment, of over-specialized 
submarines—or other warships. 


Officers must study the present possibilities of their submarines, 
review all the possible operations, and decide which of them are from 
now on within the submarine’s scope. They will appreciate that sub- 
marines are or are not suitable for certain operations. If national policy 
renders those operations potentially important, then officers must demand 
for their submarines the requisite qualities, at the expense of others. 


Captain Laurent does not state the qualities now most required, 
beyond emphasizing the need for higher submerged speed. He concludes 
with an assault on the anti-battleship school of thought. It is the 
business of the tactician to combine all arms, not to oppose one arm 
against another. Hence navies will always consist of a battle fleet— 
a “‘ mass of manceuvre ’’—and of scouting groups. And in the mass of 
manceuvre will always be found the vessel of the day that most com- 
pletely fulfils the aim to hit quickly, hit hard, and keep on hitting. The 
laws of evolution make it safe to say that the surface vessel will fulfil 
this aim and remain the queen of naval battles for generations to come, 
in fact until a period so remote that weak human vision can only see her 
as perpetual queen. But she will never neglect to use the submarine. 
No arm is negligible, but none can perform all the tasks. 


It is interesting to note that both Captain Laurent and M. Radiguer 
think it worth while to give more than a paragraph to the subject of 
transporting troops or supplies by submarine. They are not hopeful of 
progress in this direction. 








‘ON ‘FUTURE WARFARE” 
TWO REVIEWS 


(Owing to the divergence of opinions on the views expressed in 

Colonel J. F. C. Fuller's book “‘ On Future Warfare,’ we are 

presenting our readers with two independent Reviews, representing 
opposite schools of thought —EvITOR). 


I.—By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL A. G. BairD Situ, D.S.O. (Retired). 


out the object which the transformation of war, as he envisages it, 

is to effect : viz., the refinement of its grossness, and the curtailment 
of its duration and recurrence. Grossness having, presumably, direct 
relation to casualty lists, the chief aim is the avoidance of losses—partly 
by reducing the number of combatants engaged, and partly by putting 
those combatants behind “ half an inch of steel.”’ 


The collected essays in this volume, apart from those that are criti- 
cisms of the methods, ideas and leadership of the Great War, deal mainly 
with two problems—the overcoming of fire-power of small arms by 
armour applied to machines, and the nature of tactics and strategy in 
future wars, when this gross element of fire-power has been refined into 
comparative insignificance. The fire-power of artillery, in the present 
so-called ‘‘ Artillery Cycle” is not, in the author’s opinion, capable of 
being so lessened or obviated ; and the problem of its employment thus 
becomes one of rapid mechanical and armoured transport alone. 


As regards the strictures on the higher Commands, it must be admitted 
that criticism in the light of wisdom after the event, has elsewhere been 
indulged in with equal freedom; but in this book an impression is, 
perhaps unintentionally, conveyed, that a number of not very abstruse, 
or revolutionary ideas, perfectly clear to the writer himself, were somehow 
hidden from the comprehension of his military superiors. His estimate 
of the average intelligence of the members of his own profession, all 


|: the Preface to his book ‘‘ On Future Warfare,” Colonel Fuller sets 





1 “On Future Warfare,” by Colonel J. F. C. Fuller, C.B.E., D.S.O. (Sifton 
Praed, Ltd., London). 12s. 6d. 
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born reactionaries, appears to be not very high; otherwise, in these 
papers intended originally for military readers, he would not so frequently 
stress the obvious, or pause, every now and then, to ask: “‘ Do we under- 
stand this problem? ’”’ Understanding a problem, and arriving at the 
author’s solution, is not necessarily one and the same thing; but 
propositions, such as the following, the least intellectual can grasp: 
“‘ A boxer watches his adversary’s fists, and it is more difficult to watch 
two fists than one fist,’’—a circumstance, by the way, which prompts 
the boxer to watch his opponent’s eyes—or again: “If a battle can be 
won without suffering losses, surely this is the most economical, if not 
the most traditional, way of gaining the strategical object.” And who 
can be found to dispute this other suggestion : ‘‘ If Napoleon had been 
able to kidnap or kill the Duke of Wellington and ‘his staff at 9 a.m. 
on the 18th June, 1815, would he not have done equally well without 
scarce firing a shot?” Is it possible that Napoleon regarded such a 
“coup ”’ as what Colonel Fuller calls “a normal operation of war?” 
With Milhaud’s Cuirassiers and Kellerman’s Dragoons to burst through, 
and his opponent and staff in full view, not fifty or a hundred miles 
away, how hopeful must such an undertaking have appeared! 


The causes of failures, in the Western theatre of war at least, appear 
to the author as usually discoverable, not so much in deficiencies of 
material or personnel, but in some ignorance of principles, or their 
misapplication. In a head-note to Chapter IV, he says: “ In March, 
1918, it became apparent to me that there were two main causes for the 
British defeat. The first, which was obvious to all, was the overwhelming 
strength of the German attack ; the second, which was not so obvious, 
was the loss of control by the British higher command.” Methodical 
in the extreme, it lacked “ the technique of dealing with the chaotic 
situations.” What exactly is this technique? Not method, but 
inspiration ? How can “ strategical paralysis’”’ of the opponent, on 
which the theory of the new war seems to be based, be normally attempted, 
if this technique is a thing any higher Command may reasonably possess ? 


In this same chapter, the author presents, ‘‘ slightly condensed,’’ the 
considered plan which he formulated in May, 1918, and from which, he 
says, was worked out a project for the 1919 campaign. The public 
has been generally led to believe that the basis of this campaign was to 
be the American army ; apparently it was not-so. It seems, however, 
passing strange that at a time when some three and a half years of war 
had produced a whole continent of veterans, anyone should have 
considered it necessary, or even useful, to discuss on paper such 
questions as “the Nature of Surprise,” ‘‘ The Anatomy of Battle,” 
“ The Fixing of the Decisive Point,’’ or ‘‘ The Anatomy of an Army ”’ ; 
and further, to submit his results for the serious consideration of those 
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who had little time to give to such abstractions. The occasion was 
surely past for commencing a kind of Military Kindergarten. Through 
these preliminary wrappings, however, we come at last to the real point. 


“ The brains of the army ” (it must be believed) “‘ are its staff—Army 
Corps and Divisional Headquarters—could we suddenly remove these 
from an extensive sector of the enemy’s front, the total collapse of the 
fighting personnel . . . would be but a matter of hours.’ 


Here, then, is the main idea of Future War—the attack “a tergo”’ ; 
which is summarised in paragraph I]—‘‘ The Battle Cruiser Tank 
Battle.”” Though the author has said elsewhere, that in 1917 ‘‘ entrenched 
fronts . . . could be penetrated at any moment by a tank attack,’’ he 
seems to realize that this requires some qualification. Another writer 
of the same school! has actually admitted that “no hazard or obstacle 
is so great as that offered by the front of an enemy firmly posted.” So 
the procedure of the Tank Battle is to be as follows : By ‘‘ the inducement 
of visible preparation,’’ the enemy is lured into collecting some four or 
five armies in position opposite the threatened spot. Then, ‘ without 
any preliminary tactical action,” fleets of these battle cruisers proceed 
at full speed, by day or night, as may be chosen, and fall upon the un- 
suspecting and undefended enemy Headquarters, and utterly destroy 
them. The result is to be chaos, or “ Strategical Paralysis.” Magnificent 
—but is this war? 

The co-operation of the other arms in this battle consist chiefly of 
following up this whirlwind attack. Such infantry as exists will have 
the task of occupying captured localities, or of operating “‘in areas 
unsuited to tanks ’’—in which it is just conceivable the enemy Head- 
quarters may themselves be posted. The nature of the navigation to 
be undertaken by these battle cruisers is such as to daunt the most 
experienced pilot. Time must not be wasted in taking “ soundings ’”’— 
at ‘‘ full speed ahead,” in darkness, smoke-clouds, or fog, over miles of 
trench systems, obstacles, land mines and inundations, in fact, across 
everything that constitutes a front “solidly posted,” they must force 
their relentless way. This holds good, of course, if the enemy is so 
old-fashioned as to establish a “‘ front’ of any kind. In the very newest 
“ futurist ’’ war, however, it is hoped to displace “‘linear”’ strategy by 
“ regional ’’—in fact, war is to assume that peculiar character, which 
suggests sea warfare on land. Battles will be like fleet actions, 
fought in certain restricted areas ; and just as fleets have their fixed 
shore bases, supplemented when necessary by supply squadrons, so in 
this new war, advanced bases become, in the author’s words, “‘ mobile 
fortresses ”’ or “ land floating docks ”’ which must be prepared to side-slip 





' Capt. Liddell Hart in the Daily Telegraph 26th September, 1928. 
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in any required direction. A high degree of what the author calls 
“ clairvoyance ”’ is needed to visualise these peripatetic citadels—without 
which, of course, the eccentrically moving armies, adrift from their 
anchorage, must perish of inanition. The size cf these armies must be 
regulated by the speed at which it is intended to manceuvre them ; “‘ if,’’ 
says thé author, “‘ our army can move three times as fast as its enemy, 
then, other things being equal, 20,000 men will defeat 60,000, possibly 
160,000.” There is great virtue in an “‘if.” 


An attack on the rear of an enemy that is moving, like a fleet at sea, 
and has, strictly, no hinder parts, would undoubtedly lose much of its 
traditional effect. In any case, it can then hardly be a ‘‘ normal opera- 
tion of war;” though it may be granted that, if a “ regional” army 
attacks the rear of a “linear” army, with success, that “ army may 
be exterminated before it is able to fire a shot.’”’ Here, however, we 
again raise that question, which the author seems momentarily to have 
forgotten—the refinement of the grossness of war. 


In Chapter XVII the author outlines his “Ideal Army of the Future.” 
The superior weapon of the future is the gun, and, naturally, “ the superior 
soldier is the gunner.” It is true these words were written originally 
for Artillery officers, and that, when addressing himself (in Chapter IX) 
more particularly to Air Officers, he asks them to remember that the 
Air Force is “ the thunderbolt of future war ;”’ yet since the wielders 
of thunderbolts are more properly regarded as gods, the human gunner 
may be granted, even by the infantryman, his earthly pride of place. 
Next to the gun, superiority on land rests with the various destroyers, 
scouts and battle-cruisers of the tank fleet. ‘‘ It is machine-power, not 
man-power which wins a war,” says the author, who allots 1 per cent. 
of value to the human element ; “‘ this is the secret I intended to divulge.” 
But why let the cat out of the bag? It is obviously expected that the 
knock-out blow in future war is to be something in the nature of a 
mechanical as well as a tactical surprise; the fleet which breaks the 
enemy’s line, and “mops up” his higher Command, is to be largely 
one of super-Dreadnoughts, of a power and speed to put all others hors 
concours. The building of these vessels in the large numbers suggested 
by the author, would to-day inaugurate a new race in armaments, 
similar to the ‘“‘ two keels to one,” of the Navy League’s unregenerate 
past. Who is to draw the line at a {2,000,000 fleet, the author's limit ? 
This way we get no nearer to the refinement of war. 


We do, however, approach once more that close equality in tne 
armaments of nations, which has always rendered war, whatever its 
stage of development, a blind struggle for physical, rather than mech- 
anical mastery. However new or peculiar the weapons, we shall not 
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‘‘ remould it nearer to the heart’s desire ;”’ instead of the war we would 
like to have, we shall get the war we deserve. 

Space does not permit of reviewing the author’s interesting specula- 
tions in Chapter VI, concerning ‘‘ Harmonisation of the Differences,” 
in the Limitations of Air, Land and Sea strategies. The picture of the 
mechanised army, effecting a surprise landing on an enemy’s coast, 
launching itself in amphibian tanks, propelling itself ashore, climbing 
on to dry land and jogging away, at ten miles per hour, towards the 
enemy’s unsuspecting capital, brings nearer, in imagination, that day 
when sea and land shall be as one. By that time, surely, the League 
of. Nations will have seen to it that all differences, of what nature soever, 
are finally ‘‘ harmonised ”’ out of existence. 


In any discussion involving the future of Infantry, it is very necessary 
to understand and appreciate its past. When, for example, the author 
says: ‘‘ The general introduction of armour in the Vth century A.D. 
resulted in infantry playing a very minor rdéle in battle for a thousand 
years’; or ‘‘ when the armoured knight ruled the battlefield, infantry 
was employed merely to garrison castles, or to hold tactical points, such 
as swamps, forests and hill tops,” he is perverting history to the purposes 
of his argument. How reconcile this generalization with his other 
statements (p. 30): “‘ From the battle of Crecy to that of Agincourt, 
separated by nearly seventy years, the French knights refused to ack- 
nowledge the power of the long bow, in spite of the fact that it destroyed 
them by hundreds?” Armour was not generally introduced in the 
Vth century ; to go no further back, the Greek “ hoplites,” the ‘‘ hastati,’’ 
“ principes’”’ and “ triarii’”’ of the Roman legions carried armour on 
their persons, and used the shield. Missile weapons were peculiarly the 
foot-soldier’s property ; these, backed by the solid phalanx of pikes or 
halberds, formed the basis of all armies. On every conceivable kind of 
ground, in the breaches of fortresses, in the trenches, on the outposts, 
in the hazardous business of convoys, or confronting, unmoved, the 
spectacular charges of the tank-like chivalry, the infantryman bore the 
brunt of losses ; though he got little credit from knightly chroniclers. 
A minor réle—a mere walking part ! 

In a head-note to Chapter V, we read: “In 1917 and 1918, they 
(the Infantry) stood in the wings of the battle stage, and, only after gun 
and tank had played its part, did they walk on to the stage and bow to 
the audience.” To most of that audience it seemed that, the stage 
being set, and the prologue spoken, the drama was then approaching its 
crowning act. 
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II.—By ‘‘ PONOCRATEs ” 


OLONEL FULLER’S last book is unfortunately not a book in 

the accepted sense of the term in that it does not present us with 

a consecutive narrative or a reasoned sequence of thought. It is 
the publication under one cover of seventeen articles written on various 
dates between the beginning of Ig1g9 and the end of 1927. It is neces- 
sary to emphasize this point in order to appreciate the contents of the 
volume. Owing to this form of compilation the book enables us to follow 
the gradual evolution of ideas in the head of our most advanced military 
thinker during ten most important years—in itself a matter of interest 
and of value. On the other hand, this inevitably causes repetition: 
in places there is even contradiction. Without a constant reference to 
the dates upon which the chapters were originally written, a reader may 
well become confused upon subjects upon which clarity is almost essential. 
Would that Colonel Fuller had given us only his five chapters from 1927, 
and pursued each of these a little further, with perhaps a few points 
from his earlier writings. At least the reviewer’s task would then have 
been simpler. 

Those who have followed Colonel Fuller at all intimately since the 
Great War are probably agreed upon two matters: firstly, that he 
inspires in others ideas to which they would rarely have come by them- 
selves, and, secondly, that he too often wraps up his inspirations in such 
a maze of words that his most willing followers are in despair as to his 
meaning. In this his latest publication one is glad to record that the 
elevating ideas are many and the perplexing passages few. 


Throughout the pages there are certain underlying themes with 
which readers have come to associate the author. Rightly enough the 
dominance of the battlefield by the small arms bullet, the immobility 
of existing armies for more than one reason, the unreality of the present- 
day conception of war, and the solution of many of the difficulties by 
petrol power are presented with the accustomed force. But, thanks to 
the author and his school of thought, many of his readers are already 
in agreement with him upon his main arguments. It is more upon 
questions as to how a happier state of affairs can be brought about, 
and the form which warfare is likely to take, that we are hungry for 
discussion, and it is with regard to some of such questions that ‘‘ On 
Future Warfare ’’ has its chief value. 


The earliest chapters bring out several truths which are often for- 
gotten. In one we are reminded that the real objective of an army is 
the brain and machinery of control of the opposing army and that we 
should hit where the effect is likely to be greatest and not where the 
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hardest fighting is likely to result. Such advice might seem almost 
superfluous were it not for the fact that by force of circumstances most 
survivors of the late war think of war in terms of hard frontal knocks, 
rather than in those of cunning move and back area surprises. The 
plan offered for the accomplishment of the idea of attacking the brain 
of the opposing forces, while it may bave had an excellent chance when 
it was thought out (for the campaign of 1919), is not equally convincing 
to-day. Nevertheless, with prospects of more open warfare in the 
future, the main point in this chapter is worth remembering. 


In another article of the year 1919, Colonel Fuller emphasises the 
fact that the possession of the best weapons is more important than any 
factor in winning a war, that no amount of genius, valour or numbers 
will avail against measurably superior weapons. This reminder is timely 
at an epoch in which great strides are being made in weapon production. 
A similarly welcome emphasis is laid here upon the vital necessity for 
encouraging and financing design. 


The next two chapters in point of date, of 1921, were written in the 
period in which the author was educating his public as to the menace 
of adherence to pre-war doctrines and when he was advertising the 
advantages of tank forces from the viewpoint of fighting power, cost, 
time and transportation. To-day these parts of the book are perhaps 
pushing in an at least partly open door. 


There are several articles designed to demonstrate what is likely to 
happen if present-day forces, reasonably augmented by tank units, were 
to meet in battle in the near future. With the majority of the con- 
clusions arrived at it is difficult to disagree, even if the picture painted is 
somewhat chaotic. Such studies certainly are of great assistance in 
enabling us to decide whither we are heading. 


On the question of the use of gas, Colonel Fuller is not satisfying in 
that too many of the claims he puts forward for this weapon are unproven. 
In 1923 he felt that the gassing of civil poulations with a not necessarily 
fatal substance was the soundest method of achieving the true object 
of war, which he points out is the bending of the policy of an enemy to 
suit your own policy, rather than a destruction of him, which may cause 
you economic difficulties in peace. But four years afterwards he was 
more inclined to the view that, for fear of shocking neutral opinion, 
nations will not start wars by the indiscriminate bombing of civil popu- 
lations though they may do so later in a war. Land and sea forces as 
at present organized he predicts will be neutralized by gas. Only tank 
forces are indicated as likely to be immune from the menace. One is 
left here with the feeling that it is a pity that there are not more data to 
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build upon, with which either to support or refute Colonel Fuller’s 


arguments. 

But with regard to the future of air power, most readers will be more 
in accord with the views given. Convincing are the passages in which 
it is explained that the future of air power is to be found on the ground, 
and that tactical power in the air is secondary to facility of landing and 
the supply problem. For internal security duties, without the use of a 
suitable gas, the aeroplane is shown to be a most impracticable weapon. 
A note of warning is offered against the theory that aircraft can replace 
heavy guns in a fortress. A sound examination of the possibilities of 
aircraft replacing soldiers in small wars is also given. 


As regards air action against fleets, Colonel Fuller is definitely of 
opinion that fleets will destroy aircraft attacking them rather than be 
destroyed by the aircraft, for reasons which he gives, as long as the 
aircraft attempt to achieve their object by high explosive bomb dropping 
or by aerial torpedo. He considers that to use aircraft to disorganize a 
fleet by dropping clouds of a toxic/nature is more reasonable. Bearing in 
mind the smallness of the number of aircraft likely to be available and 
the quantities which they can carry, the vastness of the sea surface, 
wind conditions and the speed of ships, one is inclined to doubt, however, 
even this form of attacking fleets from the air at least in the open sea. 


As regards the possibilities of the air weapon against land forces, the 
armies of 1918 type are shown to be much exposed to attack. A mech- 
anized army, it is pointed out, will, however, offer a far smaller target, 
and by its mobility may well prove a menace to the ground organizations 
of air forces. Colonel Fuller comes to a conclusion, which is well worthy 
of close study, that the solution of the use of air forces against land 
forces lies in combined operations of air forces with mechanized forces. 


The best of the later chapters are those which deal firstly with the 
evolution of the army of the future, and secondly, with the position of the 
Army in India. As regards the former the essence of the arguments is 
that, in order to overcome the overwhelming superiority of the defence 
to-day, we are obliged to mechanize. There is no option. But on what 
principles should we mechanize ? Colonel Fuller urges us not to think 
here in terms of cavalry, infantry and artillery, but in terms of the 
functions of an army. Few will doubt the soundness of this advice. 
He goes on to enumerate the five main functions with which few also 
will disagree, and points out that we require to select from the old units 
and the new those most likely to fulfil these functions. He follows this 
up with the generalisation that wars will be fought either in areas suitable 
to cross-country traction, or in areas unsuitable in that respect, and that 
in the former the tank unit will be predominant and in the latter the 
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infantry unit. This statement, as a whole, also is not likely to be open 
to much argument, though where soldiers can rarely agree is on what 
constitutes areas suitable to cross-country traction. It is on this point, 
the believed unreliability of tracked vehicles in face cf mechanical 
difficulties and anti-tank defence in quite ordinary country, that the 
sceptic requires further proofs and assurances. 


For the areas unsuitable to tank action, Colonel Fuller feels existing 
forces require to be redesigned primarily for mountain and forest fighting, 
which, of course, they are not at present. For tank areas, he predicts 
the types of tanks required. In addition, he puts before us a picture of 
warfare in 1946, in which the main feature is the change-over from linear 
to area warfare, armies being required to move and face in any direction. 
These ideas merit serious study, particularly his forecast of the form 
which bases and lines of communication will take. The conception 
submitted to us of the ideal composition of a mobile army should cause 
many to think hard, with perhaps many misgivings as to how the con- 
clusions arrived at are to be followed up in practice, and how they would 
work applied to any particular war area. There are undoubtedly, in 
these pages particularly, many points of importance and readers should 
be grateful for the glimpses into the future provided, which enable some 
focussing of ideas to take place at a time when our vision of war, beyond a 
certain stage, is hazy in the extreme. 


The chapter entitled “‘ Tanks in India ”’ is most interesting and im- 
portant, in view of the interdependence of mechanization of the Army 
at home with that abroad. A number of suggestions are offered as to 
the form such changes should take, and, as in the book as a whole, the 
reader is helped in doing what is normally so hard to do, viz., look well 
ahead and shape his actions and policy according to what he sees. 
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THE ARMY OFFICER PROBLEM 
By Major G. V. Brerrit, M.C., The King’s Shropshire Light Infantry. 


O the majority the Army now offers fewer attractions as a career 
’ than was the case fifteen years ago. The growing disgust of war 
and all connected therewith is unlikely to bring about an increase 
in the number of officer aspirants, especially in these days when families 
providing the type required are so small. If certain statements? regarding 
the most recent entries into Sandhurst are correct, the number of 
candidates, 139, is disappointing compared with 177 and 160 for the 
two previous terms and indicates the danger of a shortage of officers 
in the future. Such a problem would necessitate either the introduction 
of improved conditions of service or the lowering of the present standard 
of officers, and any expedient is preferable than resort to the latter 
alternative. In offering a possible solution, the writer does not claim 
originality for every proposal and merely puts forward a combination 
of previous ideas sprinkled with a few fresh ones of his own. 


Deterrents such as inadequate pay, uncertain promotion and irksome 
examinations prevailed before the Great War, but the antidotes were 
evidently stronger then than to-day. The powers of the pre-war military 
magnet may be summarised briefly as follows :— 

Now existing :— 
A healthy out-door life ; 
Facilities for travel ; 
Facilities for all forms of sport ; 
Free medical treatment ; 
Adequate leave ; 
Pension. 


Non-existent or practically so :— 
Probability of war ; 
A somewhat exclusive profession ; 
Pageantry of full dress ; 
World-wide social status ; 
Numerous good stations ; 
Decrease in establishments unlikely. 





1 E.g. Truth, 12th September, 1928. 
I 
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It is obviously impossible to recall these lost attractions and this 
fact is itself sufficient justification for seeking compensations: Further 
substantial increases of pay may be ruled out as too costly, while juggling 
with available funds is merely a method of robbing Peter to pay Paul. 
Other writers have recommended less supervision of N.C.O.’s and 
relieving regimental officers of the dull work connected with military 
accounts and education ; doubtless their excellent ideas are receiving 
consideration. 

There remain matters concerning promotion and examinations and 
it is conceivable, if existing regulations were revised on the lines indicated 
in Table “‘A”’, that feelings of insecurity as to the future and difficulties 
in qualifying for each step in rank would be minimised. 


First Regular Commissions.—In all military re-organization, economy 
is essential. If direct entry from approved schools were adopted, the 
staffs and buildings of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, and the 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst, could be put to other uses such as 
those suggested in the ensuing discussion. Their value is recognized, 
but are they essential? Many of our most successful generals and 
regimental officers entered the army through other channels. 

An Army qualifying examination should suffice to ensure the 
necessary standard of education, while an interview by a Selection Board 
of Senior Military Officers would act as a barrier against undesirables 
and regulate the flow of officer probationers as desired. 


Several factors must be considered when deciding the ages for direct 
entry from schools. To get the best value out of an officer while he 
is on the active list, he must become a qualified regimental instructor 
at the earliest age practicable and must reach the higher ranks while 
still in the prime of life. The practice of admitting officers into the 
Service at an early age has not proved detrimental to the Royal Navy. 
The Government evidently considers a boy’s education should terminate 
at the age of eighteen when the payment of compassionate allowance 
ceases. On the other hand, Lord Haldane’s Committee recommended 
entrance to the Cadet Colleges at a later age so that a higher standard 
of education might be reached before the military side of training was 
started, and as a result Woolwich and Sandhurst cadets now obtain 
their commissions at the ages of 194 and 203. In view of the above, 
suitable ages for probationary Second Lieutenants to receive their 
commissions appear to be from 18 to 20. 


At present it is also possible to obtain regular commissions through 
other channels shown in Column 1 of Table “A” at ages varying 
from 20 to 25. There seems no reason to alter existing regulations 
affecting these methods of entry except to reduce the maximum age 
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to 24 and to allow antedates of two to four years at the end of the 
probationary periods according to circumstances. 

By the time the Second Lieutenant has ecmpleted two years’ service 
his Commanding Officer will be in a position to determine his potential 
value. Any wasteful expenditure on the young officer’s military educa- 
tion must be nipped in the bud by his being called upon to resign his 
commission should he receive an adverse report during his period of 
probation together with a recommendation that he should leave the 
service. 

Time Scale Promotion—The time scale promotion shown in 
Table “‘B” is based on the assumption that the ideal average age for 
an officer to reach the rank of Major-General in peace time is 53. 
Elasticity has been allowed in the number of years to be served in the 
senior ranks for the benefit of the more brilliant. The feeling of certainty 
regarding promotion is an attraction of service in our Indian Army 
and the best inducement to a parent to send his son into the Army 
is a guarantee of the boy’s future. 


TABLE B— 
A COMPARISON OF THE PRESENT SITUATION AND PROPOSED TIME 
SCALE PROMOTION. 


| PRESENT. PROPOSED. 








2 3 4 5 6 





A verage Avge, years’ Average | Average Years 
Rank. age on service on years in ageon service on Years in 
attaining. attaining. Rank. | attaining. attaining. Rank. 





2nd Lieut. 19 — ite 
29% 





Lieutenant t ; 22 3 8 
25* (Avge.)5* 





Captain 30 it 8 
Major ; 38 6 


Lieut.-Col. 44 25 (Avge.)3 


Notes: (i) * Applicable only to officers commissioned from channels other than 

approved schools. 
(ii) Figures in columns 2 to 4 obtained by averaging dates of most recent 

promotions of all Cavalry, R.A., R.E., R.C.Sigs., Infantry and Royal 
Tank Corps units as shown in August, 1928, Army List. These figures 
are abnormal as the higher ranks are affected by the Great War, while 
the effects of Article 96 Royal Warrant, 1926, forcing Second Lieu- 
tenants commissioned on or after 26th October, 1925, to wait three 
years for promotion has not yet made itself felt. 
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A study of the August, 1928, Army List shows the present ages on 
attaining the ranks up to Lieutenant-Colonel to be as given in 
Table “B.” This Table shows the proposed system is not drastic 
when compared with that now in vogue. Majors on the active list, 
if only six years in the rank, would be more liable to be transferred 
to other units than is the case to-day, but the ambitious are prepared 
to accept such a situation. 

Majors on the retired list would benefit by being able to leave the 
service before the age of 40, an age after which they are unable to apply 
for many attractive Government billets which fall to the lot of the 
retired officer, and their prospects of supplementing their pensions and 
maintaining positions which rank demands, would be greatly improved. 

Of the 7,674 British Service Regular Officers, other than Medical 
and Departmental Officers, Quartermasters and Riding Masters in 
receipt of retired pay in 1928, the following percentages are of interest :— 

1% are above the rank of Major-General. 
2% are Major-Generals. 

13% are Colonels. 

18% are Lieutenant-Colonels. 

30% are Majors. 

19% are Captains. 

17% ate Subalterns. 

Though no account has been taken of the proportion of the above 
who retire of their own accord or with a gratuity after ten to fourteen 
years’ service, the above figures, which are abnormal owing to the war 
and are unlikely to increase as regards the higher ranks ia the future, 
are sufficient evidence that officers are most liable to find themselves 
surplus to Army requirements on reaching their majority and it is 
important that they should be assisted in their predicament. 

Training the Regimental Instructor.—Assuming the Second Lieutenant 
to pass his drills in six months, two and a half years remain for him to 
become a fully qualified regimental instructor. During the latter portion 
of his first year’s service he would attend short courses at Schools re- 
quiring no tactical knowledge of his arm. For example, an infantry 
officer might receive instruction in equitation, physical training and 
military engineering. During this period, all officers would benefit by 
attending a school of elementary administration where they could gain 
knowledge of military law and accountancy. 

The second year would be devoted entirely to the command and 
administration of a sub-unit and preparation for courses to be attended 
during the third year’s service. It is essential that an officer should 
acquire a knowledge of the organization and tactics of his arm prior to 
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attending such places as Hythe and Netheravon. This is also the most 
favourable period in which to mould character and to encourage the 
assumption of responsibility. To command men successfully demands 
tact, sympathy, judgment, knowledge, and, above all, personality ; the 
command of a sub-unit is the ideal method of developing these essential 
characteristics. 

The third year should provide sufficient time for the Second Lieu- 
tenant to qualify at all the Schools of Instruction of his particular arm. 
Though a course of signalling need not be obligatory for all officers, it 
is considered advisable that those selected should attend the School of 
Signals during their third year of service. The developments of modern 
science may demand a longer period of instruction for officers of the 
more technical branches of the Service, while modifications ‘should be 
made in the cases of those who are already in possession of certain 
qualifications on obtaining their first regular commissions. After three 
years’ service, the subaltern would be qualified for promotion and as a 
regimental instructor and his commanding officer would be relieved of 
difficulties in earmarking him for future long courses. 


Schools of Instruction located in England appear to possess sufficient 
accommodation for such a scheme, except possibly the School of Signals. 
The teaching of elementary administration could be carried out under 
garrison arrangements or in a spare wing of the Royal Military Academy 
or the Royal Military College, which would be available if other proposals 
suggested in this article were adopted. No increase in the present 
establishments is contemplated, and provided the periods of leave and 
refresher courses were carefully arranged, every unit should have suffi- 
cient officer instructors present all the year round. 


The Junior Officers’ Colleges—Many favour the idea of a Junior 
Officers’ School, but offer no suggestions as to how the money is to be 
found. If the R.M.A., Woolwich, and the R.M.C., Sandhurst, catered 
for Lieutenants instead of Cadets, there should be ample funds and 
a possibility of effecting a saving, as the following figures show :— 

Cost per annum, Number of Cadets, 
; 1928 estimate. 1928 estimate. 
R.M.A., Woclwich .. £114,680 240 
R.M.C., Sandhurst .. 226,000 530 


Total cost 4 £340,680 
Less payments by 


parents .. ee 99,000 


£241,680 
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No change of nomenclature is recommended, but for purposes of 
simplicity both these institutions will be refetred to in this article as 
the Junior Officers’ Colleges. It would be necessary for India to conform 
by converting an institution stich as Dehra Dun into a Junior Officers’ 
College. As no officer could conveniently be sent abroad during his 
period of probation, the majority of British Service Lieutenants not on 
the Home establishments would be likely to be due for leave in the 
United Kingdom when required to attend one of the Junior Officers’ 
Colleges. The accommodaticn required at the Junior Officers’ College 
in India should therefore not be great. Also assuming only subalterns 
of the R.A., R.E., and R.C. Signals attended Woolwich, and those of 
the Cavalry, Infantry and Royal Tank Corps; Sandhurst, and that those 
of other Arms attended Colleges of Instruction of their respective Branches 
of the Service, there would be spare accommodation both at Woolwich 
and Sandhurst which could be used for other purposes. Commanding 
Officers would be responsible for preparing their subalterns for the 
courses at these Colleges and would ensurte their attendance at all 
garrison lectures. 

At these Colleges the syllabus would embrace such subjects as Military 
History, Strategy, Law, Tactics, Topography and Imperial Geography. 
Periodical oral and written tests would be held and marks awarded. 
The Staffs would ‘‘star’’ those cfficers who, in their opimion, possess 
the character and temperament required in a Staff Officer. Officers so 
starred’ would be competing against each other for entrance to the 
Junior Staff College, as shown elsewhere: Thus, although an officer 
might have the knowledge to pass out high on the list, he would not, 
unless “‘ starred,” be eligible for staff employ. Such a procedure would 
save all work and considerable expense connected with the Staff College 
entrance examination. In addition, if the qualifications for rank given 
in Column 12 of Table ‘‘ A” were accepted, a similar saving of time 
and money would be effected as far as promotion examinations were 
concerned. 

Existing Schools of Instruction, both at Home and Abroad, would 
continue to cater for refresher courses. 

The Senior Officers’ School.—At the Senior Officers’ School, all majors 
would undergo a similar, though more advanced, process of instruction 
as that provided at the Junior Officers’ Colleges, the main difference 
being that students would be “starred” both as regards their 
characteristics for command as well as for the qualities necessary for 
the satisfactory performance of Ist grade Staff Duties. It would 
therefore be possible for an officer of no previous staff experience to be 
earmarked for a 1st Grade Staff billet. Conversely, every officer of 
previous staff experience would have to prove he was fit for promotion 
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to a higher grade. As to nomenclature the substitution of the word 
College for School would savour less of the kindergarten. 


Foreign Service-—Unless tecent arguments favouring the formation 
of separate Continental arid Colomial armies bear fruit, in which ease 
possibly some form of foreign service by contract for officers might be 
acceptable, the present problems connected with setvice abroad will 
remain. To-day it is not impossible for an officer to command his unit 
having spent his entire service either in Europe or im Asia. Is this fair on 
his brother officers and the Service? Assuming it is preferable that 
all commanding officers should have had a fair share of home and 
foreign service, it is suggested that a necessary qualification for command 
of a unit should be the completion of a limited number of years’ service 
abroad. 

Training the Staff Oficey—Ten months’ actual training in junior 
staff duties at Camberley, following the instruction received at the 
Junior Officers’ College, should suffice to make officers, who have proved 
themselves to be above the average, capable of filling 3rd and and grade 
staff appointments. The most enviable billet of adjutant might be 
added to existing 3rd grade appointments. Satisfactory reports during 
tenures in the lowest grades should be sufficient qualification for 
and grade staff duty. 


It is considered graduates of the Junior Staff College would not 
have time to attend advanced technical Schools of Instruction which 
would éxist éntirely for the benefit of specially selected Corps and 
Regimental Officers. 


The Imperial Defence College would cater for the needs of as many 
as possible of those who proved themselves at thé Senior Officers’ School 
as likely to reach the highest appointments and would in effect be a 
Senior Staff College for the three Services. 


Specialization.—The question of at what period, if ever, in an officer’s 
career should specialization be allowed, has always provided. an 
interesting problem. The present policy of changing junior staff officers 
from one branch of the staff to another every two years has its obvious 
advantages. It would be equally sound to give continued encouragement 
to graduates of the Imperial Defence College to practice all forms of the 
military art and to discourage specialization as far as these exceptionally 
brilliant officers were concerned. Their numbers, however, are likely to 
be limited, and it is therefore suggested that certain students of the 
Senior Officers’ School, earmarked for higher grade staff duties, might 
with advantage, attend an advanced course of administration where 
they could become familiar with the methods employed by leading 
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Airway, Railway and Shipping services and the larger business firms 
with which the Army comes into contact. 


Another spare wing of one of the Junior Officers’ Colleges could be 
used as accommodation or a course at the School of Economics might 
suffice. 


Conclusion.—Drastic changes are distasteful to army experts and 
rightly so, while the uninitiated are too liable to hanker after quack 
medicines which their more experienced seniors regard as poison. 
But drastic measures may have to be considered. 


Some may argue that the system advocated would deprive 
Commanding Officers of their responsibilities connected with the 
training of their officers. It is, however, contended that in these busy 
days, the preparation of subalterns for the Junior Officers’ College, 
of Captains for promotion and of Majors for the Senior Officers’ School, 
is as much as can be expected of Commanding Officers and their Seconds- 
in-Command. It is admitted the system suggested might tend to 
favouritism and that much power would be given to the Staffs of the 
Junior Officers’ Colleges and the Senior Officers’ School, where careers 
might be made or marred. But these Staffs would necessarily be most 
carefully selected, not only as instructors, but as judges of character, 
and their recommendations could be read at the War Office in conjunction 
with other recent confidential reports. 


It is impossible to eliminate all chances of luck from systems which 
permit accelerated, ante-dated and brevet promotion. At present an 
Officer’s career is in the hands of his Commanding. Officer and_ his 
superior reporting officers; by the proposed system reporting officers 
would share their responsibilities with three of the most unbiassed 
bodies of experts available. Should the suggested system of time scale 
promotion prove too costly, the figures given in Table “A” could be 
adjusted to suit requirements. 


For the moment there is no cause for alarm; the Army has not yet 
reported sick and has probably never been in a healthier and more 
efficient condition. Should, however, the attractions of an officer’s 
career prove insufficient to meet future needs, the administration of a 
tonic composed of some of the above mentioned ingredients might furnish 
a suitable stimulant to the officer problem of the future. 








AIRCRAFT NEEDS OF THE NAVY 


EXTRACTS FROM A STATEMENT BY REAR-ADMIRAL 
W. A. MOFFETT, U.S.N.; CHIEF OF BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 


terms, as bearing on the proposed programme, my conception of 

the réle of aircraft in the Navy, and of the need for the aircraft 
and aircraft carriers proposed as it is indicated by a survey of more 
recent operations. 


In the first place I may say that it is now agreed by all close students 
of naval operations, that supremacy on the surface in any naval 
engagement between forces of comparable size, cannot be had with 
inferiority in air strength. To avoid any possible misconception, I want 
at the outset to emphasise the fact that supremacy in the air is of no 


|: the following statement I shall attempt to set forth in general 


use to anybody except as it affects conditions on the surface beneath. 


As we gain experience in actual operations in the fleet at sea, and 
have opportunity to study the matter more deeply, it becomes ever 
more apparent that there is no general classification of service in the 
United States Navy that is so essentially and comprehensively naval, in 
the broader sense of the word, as is naval aviation. It becomes ever 
more apparent as we gain experience, that the airplane does not and 
cannot perform any new basic function in war which has not been 
performed in some manner or other for years past by other naval agencies. 
At the same time it becomes ever more apparent that there is no type 
of vessel, and no class of naval service, whose effectiveness in war is 
not greatly enhanced by the co-operation of aircraft in one form or 
another. 


FUNCTIONS OF NAVAL AIRCRAFT, 


Consider the functions of aircraft in detail :— 

Gunnery spotting planes are in effect high observation posts for gun 
spotters. The duties of the spotter in the plane are identical with the 
duties of the spotter in the spotting top of the battleship. The 
important distinction is that the spotter in the plane can often see clearly 
what the spotter on the ship cannot see at all. 


K 
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Scouting airplanes are merely mobile lookout stations which extend 
the range of the vision of vessels on the surface and permit them to 
observe clearly what is going on beyond the horizon, or behind opposing 
advanced forces of an enemy fleet. 

Turn next to the bombing airplane :— 

Bombing airplanes perform exactly the same basic functions that 
guns perform to throw a destructive projectile against the enemy. With 
aircraft as with guns, the projectile starts from some point on the surface. 
It must always return to the surface. The important distinction between 
projectiles propelled from a gun, and those’ propelled by an aircraft 
engine, is that the ship using bombing aircraft is able to strike the enemy 
at approximately ten times the range that is possible with ordinary 
gunfire. Heavy bombs are equivalent to major calibre gun projectiles ; - 
light or intermediate weight bombs are equivalent to minor or intermediate 
calibre gun projectiles. Bombing operations against submarines have, 
of course, the same objective as have depth charges dropped from 
destroyers or other surface vessels. Bombs which drop in the danger 
space near the sides of ships and explode beneath the water are in reality 
mines. Gun projectiles, aerial bombs, depth charges, mines, all have 
the same objective at sea—destruction of enemy ships. 


Turning next to the torpedo plane :— 

The torpedo plane is essentially merely a mobile torpedo tube. 
The conventional torpedo vessel, which uses launching tubes affixed to 
her decks, can deliver a torpedo attack only by placing herself and her 
entire ship’s company in danger of destruction by defending gunfire. 
If, however, the torpedo vessel can use torpedo planes in place of the 
conventional fixed launching tubes, she may herself lie well out beyond 
opposing gun range, while she sends her planes in. to attack; thus, in 
effect, exposing only the torpedo tubes and their crews to. danger—while 
the ship and the ship’s company remains safely beyond gun range. 
An attack delivered in this manner greatly reduces the number of men 
and the value of material placed in jeopardy; and at the same time 
greatly increases the difficulty of the problem which confronts the 
defending forces. The torpedo plane performs no new function; it 
merely serves to increase the effective striking range of torpedo vessels, 
and hence greatly to increase the importance of the torpedo as compared 
with the gun. It may-here be remarked that the destructive effect of 
the underwater blow of the torpedo is superior to that of the above water 
blow of the gun: The gun has retained its position as the principal 
weapon of ships largely because of its superiority in accurate effective 
hitting range, largely because of its ability to destroy torpedo vessels 
before they could advance to within effective striking range. So much 
for torpedo planes. 
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Smoke-laying aircraft. are employed for exactly the same reasons 
that smoke-laying destroyers and cruisers are employed, the only 
important distinction being that when aircraft are used to lay smoke, 
instead of sending in valuable cruisers or destroyers, the job is done 
quicker ; the target offered to the enemy is smaller, faster and more 
difficult to hit, and only a small number of men is placed in danger, 
instead of a whole ship’s company. . The use of airplanes in smoke-screen 
making opens tremendous pesibilities | in all manner of fleet tactics, both 


in attack and defence. 


Fighting aircraft have exactly the same mission to perform as have 
anti-aircraft guns mounted on the decks of surface ships. Both fighting 
airplanes and anti-aircraft guns are designed to destroy enemy aircraft. 
The important distinction is that the fighting aircraft projectiles can 
reach enemy aircraft at ranges and in many conditions where the 
conventional anti-aircraft gun is utterly impotent. It appears to be 
well established that fighting airplanes are a far more effective defence 
against air attack than are anti-aircraft guns. 


I have outlined the uses of aircraft in this manner for the purpose 
of reducing airplanes and their operations to common terms with which 
we have all been long familiar ; for the purpose of dispelling any possible 
idea that one must be a past master in the art-of flying to comprehend 
the broader phases of aircraft operations ; to dispel the idea that there 
is any great mystery in aviation. I am trying, as it were, to pull naval 
aviation down to a firm footing on the ground, where we can all have 
a good clear, close-up view of it—not merely as an interesting speculation 
of the indefinite future, but as a living actuality of the rit immediate 
present. 

The airplane in naval operations is at once a vehicle, a high observation: 
post, a gun, a tcrpedo tube, a depth-charge projector, a mine layer, 
and a smoke-screen layer. The field of naval aircraft operations at 
sea is as wide as the Navy itself, no wider. Aircraft have an important 
application in the operation of all ships and all forces afloat—in all 
classes of service. We may speak of aircraft carriers in much the same 
comprehensive sense that we speak of gun carriers or torpedo carriers. 
Basically they are all much the same—all are fighting ships. We are at 
present carrying a few aircraft and operating them from all types of 
naval vessels of or above cruiser size. Those aircraft are necessarily 
restricted in their utility and effectiveness because of the restricted 
facilities for operating them. Due to the absence of carrier flight decks 
other than the one small one of the ‘‘ Langley,’’ we have heretofore been 
unable to do more than make the merest beginnings in developing the 
full uses of aircraft in actual service with the fleet. It is significant, 
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however, to point out that, notwithstanding the greatly restricted 
conditions which surround the operations of those few aircraft which are 
in the fleet, they have already begun to exert a marked change in fleet 
tactical conceptions, and there is from every side an ever-increasing and 
insistent demand for more and better aircraft-operating facilities as 
being essential to the routine operating effectiveness of the existing fleet 
in its established functions. It has been the history of all aircraft 
employment in the fleet that as more aircraft are supplied more are 
demanded. This increased demand is not the outgrowth of undue 
optimism on the part of a few enthusiastic individuals, but because all 
forces, in all classes of naval service, find by actual trial in service that 
their normal everyday functions can be better and more expeditiously 
performed with the co-opération of aircraft than they can be performed 


without aircraft. 





To cite a specific example. We are raising the elevation of the 
guns of the “ Oklahoma” and “ Nevada” for the purpose of giving 
them a longer striking range. The committee is entirely familiar with 
this case and its urgent and immediate necessity. It must be remembered 
that at the time those ships were built it was generally accepted that 
the limit of effective gun range had been about reached, not because 
any one had the idea that guns could not be made to shoot any farther, 
but because the gunnery observer on the ship could not see to control 
the fire at greater ranges. The observer on the ship can see no farther 
to-day than he could see when those ships were built ; yet we are raising 
the gun elevation of the “‘ Oklahoma ’’ and “‘ Nevada ” because effective 
battle ranges have increased since those ships were built. Effective 
battle ranges have increased principally because spotting airplanes have 
become available to take the gunnery observer out of a position on the 
ship where he cannot see the effect of long range fire and to put him in 
a position in the air near the target where he can see. The older ships 
with low gun elevations have become obsolete, largely because they can, 
with aircraft spotting, be outranged. You might say that the spotting 
airplane made them obsolete. Every long-range target practice fired in 
the fleet to-day employs aircraft spotting. Every battleship in the fleet 
relies on its spotting airplanes as an indispensable part of its long-range 
fire-control system. Discard the spotting airplane, and you reduce the 
effective hitting range of your battlefleet by thousands of yards. 


Ability to control the fire from a position outside the firing ships not 
only increases the effective striking range of the guns—it also makes it 
entirely possible for the guns to fire effectively at targets which are 
completely invisible to the firing ship. Thus, if our battleships have 
continued air observation, while the enemy has none, we may in battle 
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lay down a smoke screen which will completely blanket the enemy’s 
fire, thus forcing the enemy to fire at random, at the same time that 
the information from our aerial observers permits us to continue effective 
fire with our own batteries. In such conditions (growing entirely out 
of the advent of spotting aircraft) the enemy might have twice as many 
battleships as we have and still be at a hopeless disadvantage. It is quite 
possible that the outcome of a battleship engagement may depend fully 
as much upon relative air strength as upon relative volume of gunfire. 
The presence or absence of an additional aircraft carrier may mean more 
that the presence or absence of an additional battleship. I make that 
statement in all seriousness. 


The foundation on which all war operations is built is information. 
It is self-evident that any vessel seeking information of enemy movements 
can get more information, more quickly, and more accurately if she can 
see 100 miles than if she can see only 20. If she runs into a screen 
of opposing surface vessels, she can get information of what is behind 
the screen far quicker and more surely by sending aircraft over and 
beyond the opposing screen than by attempting to fight her way through 
the screen. By using aircraft intelligently in scouting operations we 
can save time, and lives, and ships. The superior information gained 
may save the fleet. 


It is as important that an enemy be denied information of our 
movements as it is that we have information of his movements. There 
is no way to deny information to enemy aircraft operating from a 
scouting ship which remains beyond gun range, other than to meet them 
with other aircraft, because his aircraft can surely see farther than our 
anti-aircraft guns can shoot. Aircraft are indispensable to the service 
of information and security at sea. The service of information and 
security is essential to success in battle. 


On the score of the offensive power of bombing aircraft at sea, it is 
well to bear in mind that there are other targets in war at sea than - 
heavily armoured battleships. There are light cruisers, destroyer 
leaders, destroyers, and submarines to be considered. One might point 
also to troop transports, or oil tankers, or repair ships, or other merchant 
vessels. It might be possible to provide heavy enough anti-aircraft 
batteries on the fighting ships to serve as measurable protection for 
themselves ; battleships might conceivably be made bombproof; but 
it is difficult to see how a cruiser, or destroyer, or submarine, or a troop- 
ship, or an oil tanker, or other merchant vessels can. be made hbombproof, 
or how the anti-aircraft batteries of escorting surface ships can provide 
adequate protection for a large convoy if it is attacked by fast bombing 
planes launched from the deck of an enemy ship which itself. remains 
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beyond effective gun range. It seems to me that the only effective 
answer to such an attack is to meet it with counter air attack. 


AIRCRAFT AS PROTECTION. 


I have heard much concern expressed by some of the members of 
the committee and by witnesses appearing before the committee over 
the protection of aircraft carriers from gunfire attack. The question 
has been asked in these hearings, “‘ What would happen to one of these 
aircraft carriers if she were pursued by a faster cruiser?” The aircraft 
carriers which we are proposing to build are capable of sending into the 
air seventy-two airplanes, each of which will be capable of carrying bombs 
which can inflict serious damage to any cruiser afloat.1 At least half of 
them will be able to carry bombs any one of which will be able to cripple 
a cruiser. They can all deliver their attack while the cruiser is far 
beyond possible gun range of the carrier. Personally, I hold the opinion 
that such a carrier will, in many circumstances, prove to be more than a 
match for any single 8-in. gun cruiser yet proposed, and that she will 
prove to be a very formidable opponent indeed for even two or three 
cruisers. One must concede that carrier decks are vulnerable, but only 
to such attacks as are brought within effective hitting range. Ability 
to outrange the enemy with destructive blows is better protection than 
all the armour in the world. I do not in any way wish to belittle the 
power of 8-in. guns, nor to imply that a cruiser’s guns are not very 
valuable protection for an aircraft carrier. But I do hold that the 
airplane is as powerful an agent in the protection of guns, as are guns 
powerful in the protection of aircraft. It is not a one-sided affair. 
The protection is mutual. 

There is a widespread and very mistaken conception on the part of 
many who have studied this matter only superficially, which pictures 
aircraft as independent self-contained agents. That is a conception 
which looks only at what airplanes can do once they are in the air, and 
which largely neglects consideration of how they are to get into the air, 
or where they will go after they have expended their ammunition or fuel. 
Whatever may be the inherent value of airplanes in naval operations, 
we must not overlook the important fact that if we would have airplanes 
in position and in fit condition to attack in distant sea areas, we must 
carry them there on ships, because they cannot fly there themselves nor 
maintain themselves in effective operating condition once they have 
arrived. The basis and objective of all aircraft operations with the 
fleet at sea is ships, just as ships are the basis and objective of all other 
naval operations. 





1 Admiral Moffett seems disposed to ignore weather conditions.—EpiTor. 
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It-is quite: possible to carry and to launch on their initial flight a very 
large number of aircraft: from the vessels which are already employed 
in long-established surface functions through the installation of catapults 
on battleships, cruisers, destroyer leaders, oil tankers, and all manner of 
auxiliary vessels.. But aircraft so operated can, in average conditions 
at sea, be used on only one flight; because it is seldom that the sea is 
smooth enough to permit the landing of aircraft on the surface of the 
sea without frequent and serious damage to the aircraft, and even when 
the sea is sufficiently smooth for such operations, one dare not, in the 
presence of the enemy, stop combatant ships or interrupt their fire long 
enough to permit hoisting planes out of the water. 


After the initial flight of planes at sea, continued air effort is wholly 
dependent on the presence of landing platforms on which planes may 
land, and where their fuel and ammunition supply may be replenished. 
Supremacy on the surface is not decided by the initial salvo of ships’ 
main batteries. Supremacy in the air cannot be decided by the initial 
flight of planes. Means must be provided for reloading airplanes, just 
as means must be provided for reloading guns. To provide airplanes 
without adequate flight decks for reloading is somewhat analogous to 
providing guns with but one round of ammunition per gun. Equality in 
aircraft does not in itself mean equality in effective air strength unless 
there is also equality in facilities necessary to support sustained action ; 
unless there is also equality in facilities for replenishment of fuel and 
ammunition supply. 

LARGE OR SMALL CARRIERS ? 


We have been so long accustomed to measure the striking power of 
ships in terms of displacement that it is only natural that we should 
tend to apply the same measure to aircraft carriers, to judge the relative 
air strength of navies by a comparison of total aircraft carrier tonnage. 
Such a basis of comparison as applied to aircraft carriers is dangerously 
misleading. Weight-carrying capacity or volume of stowage space is of 
small rnoment in aircraft carriers. Free flight deck area is the important 
factor ; and with a given total displacement there is far more free flight 
deck area available on a large number of small ships than on a small 
number of large ships. Provided only that the ships are large enough 
to assure a stable landing platform, and long enough to provide necessary 
landing and take-off run for the planes, a small ship can receive on 
board, rearm, refuel, and launch approximately as many planes in a 
given length of time as can a large one. __ 

With these fundamental considerations prominently in mind, compare 
the potential. air-operating strength of a 33,000-ton ship such as the 
“ Lexington ” with that which would result were the same total tonnage 
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devoted to the construction of two smaller ships of 16,500 tons each, 
The smaller ships can together carry and operate a greater total number 
of planes because their combined free deck area and combined deck 
length is inherently greater. Once planes are in the air the limiting 
factor in speed of aircraft operation is how fast planes may land on the 
flight decks of carriers. On any carrier, regardless of its size, only one 
plane can land at a time, and it takes no longer for a plane to land on 
a small deck than on a large one. As a general rule only one plane can 
take off at a time. On the one large carrier only one line of planes 
may be operated across the deck. With the twosmaller carriers combined 
two lines may be operated simultaneously. The two smaller carriers 
can therefore put a given number of planes into the air in approximately 
half the time; and (since the small carriers can each handle planes 
practically as fast as the one large one) after the initial flight is put 
in the air, the two small carriers can together receive on board and 
refuel and rearm twice as many operating planes as can the one large one. 
That means that with two small carriers there are more facilities available 
for servicing planes carried on other ships than is the case with one 
large carrier of equal total displacement. 


The flight decks of the smaller carriers are individually scarcely, 
if at all, less resistant to the explosive effect of bombs or gun projectiles, 
and each is harder to hit because it is a smaller target. From the 
standpoint of protection, therefore, the two small carriers together are 
greatly superior to the one large one, because both decks must be 
disabled before the air operations of either carrier are stopped (if either 
is disabled after its planes are in the air, its planes may continue to 
operate from the deck of the other). 


Thus it will be seen that the two small carriers have a distinct 
advantage over the one large one of the same total tonnage in that :— 

(a) They can collectively carry more total planes. 

(6) They have greater available capacity for sustaining operation 
of planes carried on other ships than carriers. 

(c) They can collectively put planes into the air, and receive 
them on board, at twice the rate ; hence— 

(d) They have distinctly superior combined sustained striking 
power. 

(ec) The small ones are individually no more vulnerable than 
the large one and their combined air operations are far 
less vulnerable, since each ship in effect offers a spare 
landing deck for the other. 

Their flexibility of operation is superior. 
The cost and difficulty of docking and manceuvring in 
harbour is far less. 
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From the foregoing it is apparent that a comparison of the effective 
air strength of navies based on total tonnage of carriers alone may lead 
to dangerously false conclusions, if numbers of flight decks are not also 
considered. 


CONVERSION OF MERCHANT SHIPS. 


It is pertinent here to invite attention to the potential value of 
merchant vessels for conversion to aircraft carriers in time of war. 
The potential value of such ships mounting minor calibre guns for 
so-called auxiliary cruiser operations was amply demonstrated in the 
last war. It is entirely feasible and permissible, after war has begun, to 
fit landing decks on top of merchantmen, which will permit very effective 
operation of aircraft of great potential striking power and defensive 
ability. It may be remarked in passing that the emergency provision 
of such a flight deck does not prohibit the installation of minor calibre 
guns, nor require any substantial alteration in the internal structure 
of the ship itself. Neither does it necessarily in all cases prohibit the 
continuation of the vessel in its normal functions as a commercial carrier. 
Thus, for example, an oil tanker may be fitted with a flight deck and 
carry operating aircraft, and still be capable of transporting a cargo of 
oil. Thus fitted, her vulnerability to gun or air attack is in nowise 
increased ; but her ability to protect herself is distinctly enhanced. 


One must concede that such a hastily converted ship will be less effective 
than a vessel primarily designed for aircraft-carrying purposes, but 
nevertheless such a ship may easily become a formidable opponent for 
any ship which relies entirely upon guns for protection. 











VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN INDIA 


By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL H.. VENABLES KYRKE 


HE training of British soldiers to be useful settlers in the Dominions 

and Colonies, as far as India is concerned, had never been tried 

previous to 1927, when with financial help from the Western and 
Southern Commands the 1st Battalion, The Royal Welch Fusiliers, 
attempted to do this. 

The results proved so satisfactory that on the move of the Battalion 
to a new station, Army Headquarters decided to carry on the work as 
an Army. School at Mhow. In the circular letter which explained the 
scope and syllabus of the new School.at Mhow it would have been better, 
from the soldiers’ point of view, had it also been explained how the 
course would assist him to make his way to the Dominions and Colonies 
after the course, since this has always been the soldier’s chief difficulty. 


I propose to explain more fully how the course assists soldiers to 
reach the Dominions, while possibly the experience gained by ourselves 
will assist Districts, Brigade Areas or units, both British and Indian, 
to run such courses themselves. 

Although in India, Vocational Training in various trades is now on a 
better footing than it was, only a small percentage of men going to the 
Reserve can be trained, since the facilities do not exist. It is true that 
facilities for training men in agriculture exist almost in every station 
if they are taken advantage of. This outlet for men who wish to get 
on in civil life, with opportunities such as can be obtained in the Dom- 
inions, should therefore be fully utilised. The open air life led by the 
Army makes a soldier in many cases unwilling to take up life in a city 
and life on a farm is likely to appeal to many. Another advantage is 
that it is possible to concentrate men for this form of training in stations 
where they are still under supervision, which it is impossible to obtain 
in most kinds of Vocational Training. The most important reason for 
this training is imperial, this being the necessity for a stream of good 
class, well trained agriculturists, which classes such as this can supply. 

In obtaining men for this type of Vocational Training it is useless 
selecting men who will not work except under supervision. This applies 
to a certain extent to all Vocational Training. It must be remembered 
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that a large proportion of lads who join the Army do so because ‘they 
have not been a success at their civil employment.. They were possibly 
idle or inefficient and. the Army was the only alternative left: Although 
discipline, good food and regular life, hard work and mature age in most 
cases improve a man, there still remain a number of men.who will never 
do any good and who will take any opportunity of getting away. from 
their unit for Vocational Training on the off chance of it being a softer 
life than they enjoy. with their unit. It is essential to find the right 
type of man for such a class, because if the wrong type is sent they will 
only be returned to their unit, if those supervising the class know their 
work, If these men are not returned to their unit, the Australian 
Government will quickly take away the facilities they have given to 
the soldier immigrant when they find they are getting wasters. 


The following suggestions are made to ensure getting as far as possible 
the right type of candidate :— 

(i) He should be a regular subscriber to the Regimental Thrift 
Fund or some other Savings Bank: The reason for this is 
that a man who has saved capital probably wishes to increase 
it and is looking ahead. 

He should have a Second Class Certificate of Education ; if 
he has not got this he is probably idle or stupid. 

He should be reliable and have a good character. 

He should be willing to pay a fee for attending a class. If he 
is willing to do this, it shows that he is eager to improve 
himself and will see that he gets his money’s worth. This 
has now been recognised by Army Headquarters, and all that 
attend courses in future will have to pay something. 


Further, it is not generally recognised what great facilities exist in 
India for training men for tropical and semi-tropical countries. The 
greatest asset is that the conditions climatically are in many places very 
similar to many parts of the Empire. It is possible to train men to 
grow crops which he will have to grow when he reaches the country of 
his choice. In England such facilities do not exist. . Now it is extremely 
difficult for a soldier to emigrate to many countries, because local 
authorities have in many cases—and wisely from their point of view— 
made regulations to prevent their existing trades. being flooded out by 
workers from Home, It is only when any particular trade is short of 
operatives that immigrants are admitted. A prospective immigrant, 
therefore, must either have a considerable amount of capital or else. be 
an agricultural labourer. It is to enable soldiers to be classed as agri- 
cultural labourers that emigration classes on. agriculture are necessary. 
If these classes are run on proper lines in India a man after six months 
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ought to be far more useful than the ordinary agricultural labourer from 
Home, since he will have been scientifically taught how to grow crops 
suitable for semi-tropical climates and, in addition, will have been taught 
a variety of subjects which will be useful to him and about which the 
agricultural labourer from Home knows nothing. 


In order to enable soldiers to proceed abroad as agricultural labourers, 
it is necessary either for an Overseas Agent to satisfy himself that the 
students of these classes are qualified, or that a representative from 
Army Headquarters should visit the class, satisfy himself with the 
standard reached and arrange direct with the Australian Government. 
The latter course was adopted with the Royal Welch Fusiliers’ first 
Vocational Training class, and twenty-two vacancies for immigration 
were given. Although for unavoidable reasons all these vacancies could 
not be taken up, those who did go appear to be making good, according 
to the following extract from the “ Civil and Military Gazette,’”’ which 
recently appeared : 

“ The employer of one of the batches of men trained at Nasir- 
abad who went out at the beginning of the present year, has 
written to the Overseas Settlement Officer at Army Headquarters, 
stating that the new settler is a real good man, and worthy of all 
praise given. He has got into his work very quickly. He is well 
in the Bush and doing well.” 


The Australian Government guaranteed work for the men at a mini- 
mum wage for one year, and a new regulation which came out at this 
time provided that each man proceeding to a Dominion or Colony received 
thirty-five days’ pay and allowances from date of embarkation in India. 
This is a very great help. In addition they were given free passages. 


The syllabus cf work carried out by the Royal Welch Fusiliers was 
practically the same as that now being carried out by the Army Voca- 
tional class at Mhow. Put shortly, each course for twenty men, lasted 
six months, two of which the men spent with the 22nd Battery R.A., 
where they were taught as much of horse management, riding and driving 
as they could in the time. The other four months were spent on a farm, 
where different kinds of crops, such as cotton, maize, wheat, lucerne, 
tobacco, pepper, etc., were grown. The farm consisted of thirteen acres 
of rented land with a well for irrigation ; about three acres of different 
kinds of English vegetables were grown. Ploughing, manuring, planting, 
weeding, etc., were practically carried out. Owing to the heat during 
the day this part was carried out before breakfast. After breakfast 
there were lectures on every aspect of farming by the agricultural expert, 
obtained from Cawnpore Agricultural College, a most capable instructor, 
very keen and well up in his work, who got on well with the students. 
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He has been transferred to the Army vocational farm at Mhow. On 
four or five days a week there were special lectures and demonstrations 
on subjects which were considered to be of use to settlers. Cooking was 
taught by the master cook. Building, glazing, carpentry and use of 
cement was taught by the pioneers ; first aid by an assistant surgeon 
in the Hospital; repairs to leather by the regimental mochi; simple 
accounts by the P.R.I., clerk, etc. The Cantonment Dairy was used to 
give practical demonstrations on milking, cream separation and butter 
making. Breeding and care of cattle was also taught. 


The financial side requires much care as a certain amount of capital 
is necessary. Facilities will vary in different Stations, but the following 
points will require consideration before embarking on a course. The 
agricultural expert’s wages come to Rs.150-160 per month; with train 
fare, say, about Rs.2,000 per annum. Rent of land, buildings for animals 
and labourers, farm implements, say, another Rs.500. One or two pair 
of bullocks may have to be hired or bought for irrigating, ploughing, etc. 
These if hired may cost Rs.35 per month for each pair. There is the 
cost of seeds and probably of manure. The bill for labour, including a 
chowkidar, will vary according to the size of the farm. The larger the 
farm within reason the more it will pay. Many of the crops grown are 
only grown for demonstration and may not have much sale, and, being 
in small quantities, may be difficult to dispose of. 

The income comes from the sale of produce and the fees of students. 
The farm at Nasirabad received grants of Rs.2,500. It actually cost 
Rs.2,800, a deficit of Rs.300. This deficit would not have taken place 
had the unit not had to move when it did, as the magnificent crop of 
vegetables was wasted. Students only paid fees for the latter part of 
the course. Had they paid all through the course the fees alone would 
have cleared the deficit. Owing to the Nasirabad School being closed 
down, the capital expenditure on buildings and other initial expenditure 
on various things could not be recovered. Had the farm not closed 
down, and had the students paid fees regularly, the cost for the year, 
if there had been no grant, would have been about Rs.2,000. Of this, 
labour cost about Rs.1,000, and Rs.500 was initial capital outlay. It 
will be seen that if labour cost could be eliminated there remains a 
matter of Rs.500 on the debit side. The obvious way to solve the labour 
difficulty is to throw classes of this kind open to the Indian Army as well 
and allow selected men to attend during their last six or four months 
service. These men would be taught by the professor modern methods 
of agriculture and taught the best kinds of seed to use for their own 
district. By this means a higher standard of agriculture would be 
disseminated throughout India and with the addition of ample free labour 
any Vocational Training farm would easily be more than self supporting. 
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It is hardly fair to take Nasirabad as an example of profit and loss, 
as it was handicapped by not being sure of continuity, and the whole 
thing was an experiment. In a small station where there is no large 
market the sale of farm produce may be a difficulty. Native traders 
are apt to boycott the purchase of Government produce. Unless a 
contract is obtained it is useless to grow more vegetables than the I.A.S.C. 
or Messing Officer can take. In selecting a site for a farm there should 
be a piggery. In most cantonments the waste milk after separation is 
thrown away. This could be used for pigs. The swill from the British 
units’ kitchens could be boiled up and utilised. Com and fodder could 
be grown on the farm and disposed more profitably for the pigs than 
in the open market. A good class of pig would have to be imported 
and one or two men possibly trained first, but as the agricultural pro- 
fessor will understand pigs this will probably not be necessary. The 
piggery ought to be a very paying proposition. 

At Nasirabad our experience was that the men took very great 
interest in the course. Many of the note books were beautifully kept, 
and it is a good thing for every man to be made to keep note books on 
all the subjects taught. Monthly examinations should be held. If the 
students have not enough work to do they will fall off in keenness and 
get into trouble. Efficient supervision is certainly a difficulty, but here 
the Education Warrant Officer should be a great help and possibly there 
may be an Education Officer in the station. Thirty is almost more than 
one professor can look after and twenty is a better number, especially 
for the classes such as cookery and pioneer work, which would be taught 
within some British unit. Twenty per annum is probably as many as 
any British infantry unit, which is not recruited exclusively from outside 
big towns, could supply each year. For this reason half the second class 
at Nasirabad were drawn from the West Yorkshire Regiment at Mhow, 
and the 22nd Battery, R.A., at Nasirabad. 

In conclusion, the value of Vocational Training of any kind to the 
soldier cannot be over-estimated, nor from an imperial point of view 
can the necessity for the right type of soldier settler be over-estimated, 
and if there be any financial risk in obtaining the latter, imperial funds 
could hardly be better spent than in assisting Vocational Training classes 
for the Dominions and Colonies for the soldier in India. 








FORESHORES AND . LIGHTHOUSES 


By REAR-ADMIRAL C. E. Monro. 


ESIDES those who live on the coast, a very large proportion of 
Be population of these islands, including many members of the 

Services, if they do not know the shore intimately at least have a 
nodding acquaintance with it and with the lighthouses round our coasts. 
Of all that number very few have any knowledge of either the laws con- 
cerning the foreshores or lighthouses, their ownership or how they are 
generally administered and controlled. 


As to the foreshore, the first question that crops up is what is its 
actual limits. The shoreward limit in England has been fixed by law 
as the line of high water of ordinary tides. But there does not appear 
to be any legal definition of its seaward limit, so it may be presumed 
to be the legal territorial limits which are, in many places round the 
coast, most. hopelessly undefined and undefinable. However, for all 
‘practical purposes it is convenient to talk of the foreshore as lying 
between the lines of high and low water of ordinary Spring tides. The 
level of the water at ordinary Spring tides is calculated from a long 
series of observations of Spring tides and is the mean of them. 


Ordnance maps of England and Wales are not very helpful as to 
these foreshore limits as the high and low water lines drawn on them 
are those of high and low water of ordinary tides, that is, a tide with a 
level midway between that of an ordinary Spring and an ordinary Neap 
tide. In Scotland the ordinary Spring tides are used for these maps, 
but in Ireland ordinary and ordinary Spring tides are both used and in 
many cases there is no indication as to which of the two has been used. 


With regard to the ownership of the foreshore,: the legal theory is 
that it all, originally, belonged to the Crown and that it still does so 
except where a claimant can prove his legal title to it, either by grant 
from the Crown or by the exercise of actual acts of ownership for the 
prescribed number of years. The prescribed period is sixty years in 
England but only twenty in Scotland, so that titles have been easier 
to prove in the latter country. 
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From the fact that the landward limit of the foreshore is the line of 
high water of ordinary Spring tides, it follows that the ownership of 
land terminates at that line and this is a point about which there 
is a great deal of misunderstanding. Many owners of land speak 
of the shore adjacent to their land as their shore. As there is no fence 
or visible mark on the. boundary between their land and the foreshore 
it is easy to see how the misunderstanding has arisen, but it is often the 
cause of a good deal of trouble. 

The Crown foreshores were originally administered by the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests, now the Commissioners of Crown 
Lands, but in 1866, they were transferred to the Board of Trade, who 
now have the whole of them under their jurisdiction with the exception 
of certain foreshores, mainly adjacent to Crown lands ; there the Com- 
missioners of Crown Lands still retain the administration. 

In addition to the question of ownership, so far as foreshores are 
concerned, there is the general navigational jurisdiction with which 
the Board of Trade are entrusted. This jurisdiction reaches to high 
water of ordinary Spring tides and extends to all foreshore whether 
that foreshore is Crown property or is owned by a private individual or 
a public body. 

It follows, therefore, that no work- should be constructed on the 
foreshore nor should anything be removed from it or built or deposited 
on it without the permission of either the Board of Trade or Commissioners 
of Crown Lands in regard to ownership and of the former, in every case, 
as the General Navigational Authority. ? 

The question of erosion of the land is, of course, closely bound up 
with that of foreshores, and a Royal Commission, which sat for about 
five years and reported very fully in 1911, put forward many proposals 
with regard to the administration of foreshores which would have been 
highly beneficial. No Government, however, has so far introduced 
legislation to give effect to any of these proposals. The placing of the 
administration of all foreshores in the hands of one Government depart- 
ment, preferably the Board of Trade, the alteration of some of the sections 
of the old Harbours Act of 1814, the setting up of sea defence bodies to 
take charge of and protect certain stretches of foreshore subject to erosion, 
were some of their suggestions. The fact that the percentage of the 
population personally and directly concerned with coast erosion is small 
no doubt accounts for the delay in this very desirable legislation. 

In the administration of the foreshores the Board of Trade have to 
see that the title of the Crown is maintained, except in those cases where 
the foreshore is under the jurisdiction of the Commissioners of Crown 
Lands who in that case would have to see to this. In authorising works to 
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be carried out on the foreshore the Board look to two main points, first, 
that whatever is proposed will not cause injury to navigation, and second, 
that it will not cause injury to the foreshore itself or the adjacent land. 
The term works is used to mean not only actual works such as the con- 
struction of groynes, sea-walls, piers, harbour works, etc., but also the 
removal of shingle and other beach material, the deposit of rubbish, 
stone, earth, etc., from quarries, mines and such like, and the use of the 
foreshore for any purpose other than that of navigation and fishing, 
which are public rights. 

All Government Departments, including the Admiralty, War Office, 
Air Ministry, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, submit their pro~ 
posals to the Board of Trade before carrying out any works on the fore- 
shore, in the same way as public bodies or private individuals, and 
submit plans and sections of actual works to show clearly what is pro- 
posed. All those Departments mentioned are concerned with works 
of sea defence and other actual erections on the foreshore ; but the War 
Office and Air Ministry in addition, have rifle, gun and bombing ranges, 
where firing or bombing takes place over the foreshore and sea areas, 
often without any mark, buoys, or other erections to define the range. 


There does not appear to be any law prohibiting such firing or bombing 
but where no bye-laws exist the whole responsibility for accident or injury 
rests with the Authority ordering the firing to take place. There are 
several places where ranges have been in existence for many years 
without any bye-laws to regulate them. I came across one not so long 
ago, where a rifle range in a now very popular district, had been in 
existence for nearly eighty years without any bye-laws. 


_. The procedure for making bye-laws for ranges over foreshores and 
sea areas is specifically laid down in the Military Lands Acts and includes 
advertisement by, the holding of an Inquiry, if necessary, by, and the 
approval of, the Board of Trade, followed by further advertisement, etc., 
by the War Office or Air Ministry as the case may be. 

It certainly seems highly desirable in the interests of safety that all 
such ranges should be governed by bye-laws. It is, however, a strange 
fact that it often happens that in cases where it is proposed to make 
bye-laws for an existing range, which may have been in use for many 
years without them, there are almost always innumerable objections 
put forward against such a proposal. 

In some cases of course, there is good ground for objection. On 
one range which had been-in use for some years, there had been no 
permanent range party, and firing parties had been sent there in charge 
of all sorts of offices, some of whom had but little knowledge of ranges. 
On one occasion, while a very junior officer was looking after the 
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actual practice of half his party, the other half amused themselves by 
having pot shots at the chimney of the only house visible. It was not 
very surprising, therefore, to get a request from the owner of the house 
that the range should be closed altogether. 

In a good many cases round the coast, leases of the foreshore are 
granted to Governmerit Departments, to Urban and Rural District 
Couricils, and in a few cases to Parish Councils and some private indi- 
viduals, for the regulation of the foreshores within their several juris- 
dictions. It enables responsible local people who are on the spot to 
look after the foreshore in which they are interested without constant 
application to the Board of Trade. This is especially useful with regard 
to removal of materials, shingle, etc., from the foreshore where changes 
are constantly taking place. 

LIGHTHOUSES. 

The lighthouses around our coasts até under the control of three 
general lighthouse Authorities, namely, the Trinity House of Deptford, 
Strond, The Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses, and the Com- 
missioners of Irish Lights. Trinity House deals with all lights round the 
Coast of England and Wales and the Channel Islands ; the Commissioners 
of Northern Lighthouses with all those round the Scottish Coast, including 
the Hebrides, the Orkney and Shetland Isles and the Isle of Man; and 
the Irish Lights Commissioners with all those round the Irish Coast. 
Eventually the lights in the Irish Free State will be taken over by that 
Government, when terms have been agreed upon, but up to the present 
this has not been done. 

These three Authorities control all the lights exhibited within their 
jurisdiction, that is they actually operate all the lights, buoys, seamarks, 
éte., which are not run by local lighthouse authorities and they authorise, 
approve, and inspect all lights, etc., which are exhibited by such local 
authorities. In addition they have powers and duties with regard to 
wrecks. 

Of the three Authorities the Trinity House has the greatest power, 
for both the Scottish and Irish Commissioners have to obtain the sanction 
of the Trinity House before they can put forwatd any new work for 
execution. The various functions and duties of these bodies are laid 
down clearly in the Merchant Shipping Acts. 

The money to pay for the operations of these lighthouse Authorities 
ig collected mainly by the Customs Officials from the shipping using the 
ports of the kingdom and is paid into the General Lighthouse Fund, 
which is undef the contro) of the Board of Trade. 

Besides the lights which the general lighthotise Authorities operate 
themselves for the betiefit of general shippitig they erect atid éxhibit 
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lights for the Admiralty and for some iocal harbour authorities, at fixed 
annual charges, indeed most of the lights which the Admiralty, as apart 
from General Navigation, require, are run on this basis. 


In time of war the Admiralty, which at all times is in close touch 
with the three general lighthouse Authorities, can and does give direction 
as to the exhibition or otherwise of all the lights in the kingdom. They 
also give all necessary information with regard to any alterations in the 
lights to shipping by notices to mariners or by other means. 


During the late war a considerable number of extra lights, etc., were 
exhibited by the lighthouse Authorities, at the Admiralty request, but 
these were regarded as Admiralty lights and in nearly all cases were 
discontinued after the war ended. A few, however, were found so 
useful to general navigation that they have been retained and taken 
over by the lighthouse Authorities with the Board of Trade sanction. 


In using the term “ lights,” I have adopted the definition as given 
in the Merchant Shipping Acts, which holds it to include all seartarks, 
buoys, etc., lighted or otherwise. 


So far as the Air Force are concerned the lights, especially the more 
powerful ones, are no doubt of very considerable value for night flying. 
The aeroplane, however, requires a light that shows upwards rather 
than close to the surface of the sea, and there appears to be considerable 
difficulty in constructing a light which will do both these efficiently. 
There are, however, lights now erected for the sole use of aeroplanes, 
but they are inland and cannot be dealt with in the same catégory as 
regular sea lights. 

Immense improvements have taken place in the lights, etc., of late 
years and much could be written on that subject. The automatic 
devices in unwatched lighthouses are almost uncanny in their ingenuity. 
To mention only two of these, the sun valve which automatically turns 
on the light at night or in dark thick weather and turns it off at daylight, 
is a marvel of ingenuity, and so is the machinery which is put into gear 
when a gas mantle is broken. It just takes off the broken mantle and 
puts on a new one and the light goes on as before. 

Wireless is now used for starting fog signals and lights situated on 
rocks and such like places in rivers and estuaries, and automatic wireless 
has been used also with success. 

So far as the illuminant for the most powerful lights is concerned it 
is interesting to note that electricity is again coming into favour, but 
not in the form of the old arc light, which was found to have compara- 
tively little penetrating power in thick or misty weather, The power 
of these new electric lights is well over a million candle-power. 











THE FRENCH LAW ON ARMY CADRES AND 
EFFECTIVES 


(Specially contributed from a French military source). 


of the Army was promulgated on 28th March last. So the new 

Military Organization is now taking shape. First, a Law traced 
the general outline for the Army’. Then another Law working from that 
plan regulated the recruiting system?. Now a third Law has allotted to 
the different arms of the Service, and in consequence of that plan, the 
effectives furnished by the recruiting system, while it determines the 
organization of those cadres. 


The French effectives provided by the Law on Recruiting amount to 
about 240,000 men compulsorily enlisted annually, and 106,000 long 
service men, that is to say a total of 346,000 men, To this last figure 
ought to be added 94,000 North African Natives and 84,000 Colonial 
Natives.. If the 16,000 voluntarily enlisted foreigners are left out, the 
net total comes to 524,000 men. 


Before allotting this human mass to the different arms and services 
of the Army three things were taken into account in order of importance : 


(x) The war strength of the total French forces ; 
(z) The covering forces to be raised on mobilization ; 
(3) The peace strength normally to be kept up. 


The structure of the Army is not, of course, the same on a war and 
on a peace footing. Some arms like infantry require a great number of 
reservists ; others, like cavalry and aviation, should be able to take the 
field almost immediately, that is to say, with hardly any reservists. 
These arms are consequently compelled to pass their excess reserve on 
to other arms, such as the Engineers and the Army Service Corps. The 
requisite proportion is based accordingly on a scale of complicated needs 
and has only an indicative value. It follows from the Law and its 


Te French Law organizing the cadres and distributing the effectives 





+ “‘ Law on the General Organization of the Army,” a synopsis of which was 
published in the Journat of the R.U.S.I. for November, 1927 (page 839). 
* A synopsis of this Law was published in the Journat of the R.U.S.I. for 


August, 1928 (p. 584). 
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annexed schedules that the percentage of recruits allotted to the different 
arms will henceforward be as follows :—- 


Infantry .. 78 -% .» 51.2% = 177,000 men. 
Cavalry .. - “A 22... 90% =e. 31,000 —,, 
Artillery .. _.. és -», 21.4% = 74,000 ,, 
Army Service Corps .. os 2% ee 7,500, 
Engineers ee «p ~-« - 6.1% = 21,000 ,, 
Aviation &6 a Jit 7.0% = 27,400 ,, 


Administrative Services oe | 2.3%: ==.8,000.5,, 

With regard to the African Natives, 80,000 will be enrolled in mobile 
and overseas forces, and 14,000 in the different branches of the service 
in the Home Country or Overseas Territories. The Colonial Natives 
will be divided into 74,000 combatants, 24,000 non-combatants and 
7,200 in the different branches of the service in the Home Country. 


If we now examine how the effectives allotted to each arm of the 
Service are distributed between the various units, we find that the Law 
has tried, as much as possible, to keep the reservists in those units in 
which they served in peace time, so as to ensure the moral cohesion of 
the troops. The steadfast application of this principle is a novelty in 
the French Army and reacts powerfully on the regulations governing 
the distribution of the annual contingent and of the reserves. 

Thus, a unit (company or battalion) is to have the same men in peace 
as in war time. It follows from this that the peace strength will be 
fairly high in the units and this is an advantage for training. However, 
it will become difficult enough with the short time service in such con- 
ditions.to provide the necessary effectives for the twenty regular Divisions 
which the High Command require as covering forces and for mobilisation 
purposes. To find a remedy they have had recourse to two processes : 
(a) the General Reserve (Réserve Générale), that is to say, the Corps 
Troops, will be reduced in strength as much as possible; (6) each Regi- 
ment will have a certain number of skeleton units. 

A certain number of units are not included in the Divisions. These 
units are the tank regiments, all the cavalry, all the air force, a great 
part of the artillery and engineers—these form what is called the ‘‘ General 
Reserve.” The strength of this reserve had been reduced to such an 
extent that the Army Committee of the Chamber of Deputies asked 
that it should be increased and satisfaction was given on that point. 
This tends to show that the strength of these units is now a minimum. 


The strength of the units was increased without reducing the number 
of Divisions through another efficacious measure. This was done by the 
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adoption of ‘‘ skeleton units.” In all the regular infantry regiments, 
and in certain battalions of engineers, there will be a skeleton company 
(compagnie cadre) per battalion. This will enable the other companies 
to be on a war footing. The following is an instance of what the com- 
position of a regular infantry regiment (1,580 men) will be : 


1 Headquarters Company ; 


1 Signal Company ; 
{ 3 Infantry Companies, and eventually 


3 Battalions each of | x Machine Gun Company. 


Each infantry company will have three sections of 40 men each, 
and each section three groups. The machine gun company will have 
three sections of two groups (33 men per section). On the frontier the 
strength of the infantry regiment will be reinforced and will be 2,003 
men. Here the infantry company will have 170 men instead of 150. 


Important reductions had to be made in the cavalry following this 
new distribution of effectives. Twenty regiments have been disbanded, 
but the old infantry cyclist battalions which used to follow the regiment 
of cavalry will henceforward belong to the cavalry. They will be called 
bataillons de dragons portés and will be carried on lorries. They will 
constitute the unmounted troops necessary to give the cavalry the 
required power of resistance. 

The increase of heavy artillery, in relation to field artillery, should 
also be pointed out; the latter, which in 1914 constituted two-thirds, 
has now been reduced to one-third of the whole. 


The question of the cadres following on the reduction of the term of 
compulsory service, has assumed a very great importance. If the new 
system is to give satisfactory results, a greater number of officers and 
N.C.O’s than heretofore will be required, and these must be more highly 
trained. 

The following method has been adopted to determine the proportion 
of officers with regard to men. Taking into account our war-time needs 
it was found necessary to have 25,450 officers for the regular army, 
the proportion of reservists for those ranks being reduced to one-eighth 
of the strength. The adequate number of subaltern officers sufficient to 
permit of promotion satisfactory to everyone of them has been computed 
from this figure. The proportion worked out is 26 field officers for 100 
subaltern officers. This has brought the total number of officers of all 
ranks to 26,450. If, on the other hand, the peace-time needs are com- 
puted, we come to the figure of 24,871. But in taking into account the 
officers detached from their units, the figure reached is 28,411, less 423 
Native officers. The two figures, 26,450 and 28,411 are nearly the same. 
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What regulations were adopted te arrive at the strength of the long 
service men? The needs of training purposes were first taken into 
consideration, and it was found necessary to have one long service man 
per elementary unit (growpe de combat). In certain arms, such ag the 
cavalry, the air foree and the covering forces it was deemed necessary 
to increase the proportion. Besides, the colonial troops must, of neces- 
sity, be composed chiefly of long service men. From 106,000 long service 
men, whom the French Army is expected to possess in 1930, 55,000 
will serve in colonial garrisons overseas and in the mobile forces for 
foreign service, 


In the Home Forces, only long service men will become N.C.O’s in 
peace time. The Law did not deal with the status of the N.C.O., a 
special Bill dealing with it was passed by Parliament almost at the same 

It is desired that officers should possess an extensive general know- 
ledge, especially of a scientific nature, which they will be able to perfect 
during the course of their career. Those who will be called upon to work 
with the High Command or to accede to the highest ranks will have to 
be provided with the means of perfecting their military training. The 
basic military training will be given henceforward in the two schools of 
St. Cyr and the Polytechnique. Special decrees will prescribe regulations 
for those schools, but we may already state that they will not be 
specialized. The officers leaving those schools will enter more advanced 
schools (écoles d’application) where they will receive a practical ground 
knowledge. During the course of their career, when promoted, officers 
will return to these écoles d’application for further studies, and will follow 
courses in practical gunnery. Higher training will be given in schools 
of higher grade for each arm and at the Staff College. Reserve officers 
will be trained in the same schools as regular Officers, but their courses 
will be shortened. They will perfect their training in command or 
inter-command centres (écoles de perfectionnement régionales ou inter- 
régionales). 


The N.C.0’s are recruited in different ways. Some come from junior 
schools (écoles militaires préparatoires) where they remain from the age 
of 13 to 18. On leaving these schools they enlist for five years. The 
remainder are trained in their units, in N.C.O’s promotion squads. 
Special courses are reserved to them in the different training centres. 


An important question came to the fore when the case of technical 
officers such as those employed in ordnance manufacturing centres was 
mentioned. It is very hard to recruit them as they have a tendency 
to leave the Army ; so the proposal was put forward of creating a corps 
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of Military Engineers, such as exist in the Navy under the name of Naval 
Artillery Engineers. But this meant the general recasting of military 
manufactures, and it was found better to let the question remain in 
abeyance. It is nevertheless true that the idea of creating a Corps of 
Military Engineers has made its way, and we must expect that it will 
mature. 


This Law-on Cadres has given the French Army its final shape. It 
seems that the new Army will constitute a strong and coherent structure. 
With a strength lower than the Army of 1914, the Army of to-day will 
be characterised both by a higher technical basis and a reduction in the 
term of service with the consequence that the regular Army will come 
to play a less important part in war. These two points seem inconsistent, 
and it is this difficulty which has rendered the process of framing the 
new organization somewhat lengthy. Eventually it was found neces- 
sary to strengthen the cadres and partially to return to the principle 
of a long service Army without sacrificing the principle of a National 
Army. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


THE PACT TO OUTLAW WAR 


HE proposed Pact to outlaw war, which was summarised in the 

last number of the JoURNAL,! was signed in Paris at a ceremonial 

meeting of representatives of fifteen States on 27th August. 

These were, in the order of affixing their signatures to the Pact :— 

Germany, U.S.A., Belgium, France, Great Britain, Canada, Australia, 

New Zealand, South Africa, Irish Free State, India, Italy, Japan, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia. 

The text of the Pact was outlined in the August number of the 
JOURNAL. 

A number of lesser Powers have now either intimated their intention 
(or are initiating the necessary legislation) in order to subscribe to the 
Pact. Amongst these States are Holland, Yugoslavia, Lithuania and 
Luxemburg. 





1 See JOURNAL for August, 1928, pages 592-4. 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH NAVAL CONVERSATIONS 


N dealing with the failure of the Naval Conference at Geneva, it was 
} Resear: in these Notes? that ‘‘. . . the efforts to effect limitations 

of armaments by round-table discussions appear only to have 
accentuated differences in outlook and defensive needs and to have 
enhanced . . . mistrust.” The latest effort, initiated by an exchange 
of diplomatic notes between Britain and France, directed to finding 
a basis on which discussion on limitation of naval armaments could be 
renewed, has only resulted in the impasse at Geneva becoming more 
pronounced, while the mischievous activities of American journalism 
at one moment created an atmosphere of undoubted suspicion in the 
United States. . This situation was seized upon by the “ big navy ”’ party 
in that country to renew their clamour for a large building programme. 
The net effect would appear to be that a reduction of naval armaments 
is now more. difficult than ever ; certainly, agreement as regards each 
nation’s quota of warships seems almost beyond the wit of man to devise 
so long as the United States Government adheres to their present 
standpoint. 





* R.U.S.1. Journat for August, 1927. 
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The object of the recent Anglo-French “‘ Conversations ’’ was to find 
some compromise between the system of computing naval strength by 
considering each class of warship in a separate category and that of 
comparing it by “global tonnage.” It was~ because the British 
Government adhered to the former and the French to the latter that 
the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conferences was 
unable to make headway; this, quite apart from the failure of the 
Naval Conference. 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH PROPOSALS. 


As a result of the recent exchange of views it was agreed between 
the two Governments that they were prepared to go forward towards 
a Disarmament Conference on the basis that for purposes of limitations, 
warships should be divided into four classes :— 

(x1) Capital Ships—i.e., ships of over 10,000 tons, or with guns 
of more than 8-in. calibre. 
(2) Aircraft carriers of over 10,000 tons. 


(3) Surface vessels of or below 10,000 tons armed with guns of 
more than 6-in. and up to 8-in. calibre. 


(4) Submarines of over 600 tons. 


Classes (1) and (2) are those which were dealt with at the Washington 
Conference and, therefore, do not call for immediate attention. 
It will be noted that the effect of the specifications contained in (3) 
and (4) would be that there would te no restriction to the number of 
cruisers armed with 6-in. or smaller guns, and of submarines of less 
than 600 tons. It is the smaller cruiser which the British Empire needs 
in large numbers to police the distant oceans and long sea routes, and 
it is the small submarine which France regards as being specially 
necessary to her for defensive purposes. The British Government do 
not regard the submarine of less than 600 tons as being a purely defensive 
weapon, but were prepared to waive the point ; moreover, in consideration 
of the conciliatory attitude adopted by France to these naval proposals 
they were also prepared to make concessions to the French point of view 
on the subject of trained reservists, a military question on which the two 
countries were also sharply divided. 


It was further proposed that the Final Disarmament Conference 
should fix a maximum tonnage applicable to all Powers for the total 
vessels: in each of the foregoing categories, and that each Power should 
declare what tonnage they propose to reach, within those limits, and 
undertake not to exceed that tonnage during the period covered by the 
convention. 
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These proposals and the fact that Britain and France had come to 
a working agreement about them were communicated by the British 
Foreign Office to the Representatives of H.M. Government in Washington, 
Tokyo, and Rome-on 30th July and duly laid before the Governments 
to which they are accredited. The communication was quite clear and 
the purpose of the two countries transparently honest, yet occasion was 
made in certain quarters in the United States to distort. the issue and 
even to suggest that Britain and France had entered into a-naval alliance 
and would so develop their fleets that each might supplement the other. 


THE UNITED STATES REPLY. 


After a further detailed explanation by Lord Cushendun, despatched 
to Washington on roth August, and a formal pronouncement ,by the 
same authority at Geneva on 30th of that month, the American reply 
was received on 28th September. This was to the effect that the 
U.S. Government could not. entertain the Anglo-French proposal, 
because limitation of warships on such lines would impose restrictions 
only on types peculiarly suited to the United States, while it would 
leave unrestricted vessels of 10,000 tons or less and armed with guns: 
of 6-in. calibre or less—a class which, it was contended, is of great value 
to any Power with numerous naval bases. Another effect, it was 
argued, would be to add enormously to the offensive power of a nation 
possessing a large merchant tonnage capable of mounting 6-in. guns. 
The U.S. Government found it equally impossible to accept the proposals 
in regard to submarines as they consider under-water craft of 600 tons 
formidable weapons which should therefore come within the category 
of limited warships. They reiterated their readiness to abolish 
submarines entirely and that, alternatively, all submarines, as all 
cruisers, irrespective of size should be limited by assigning a “ total 
tonnage ” for each class within which the Powers would be free to build 
large or small ships. 


In short, the American view is that the Anglo-French proposals, as 


now put forward, are even more objectionable than those advanced by 
the British delegates at. the Geneva Conference. 


THE JAPANESE REPLY. 


The Japanese Government approved of the proposals generally, 
but inserted a safeguarding clause in their reply as to the necessity for 
any agreement on maximum tonnage of large cruisers and submarines 
being drawn up with due regard to the circumstances of individual 
nations. ; 
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THE ITALIAN REPLY. 


The Italian reply was long and somewhat evasive on the points at 
issue. The opinion was expressed that the naval problem could: not 
be dealt with apart from limitations of land, sea and air forces as a whole. 
Limitation by global tonnage was favoured rather than limitation by 
Classes for warships. ‘The most definite suggestion advanced was that 
the five signatories to the Washington Agreement should postpone any 
new construction of capital ships to which they might be entitled in 
1931 to the year 1936. 

Here again, it may be remarked, America will probably refuse 
her assent. 

THE EFFECT OF FAILURE. 


When failure attended the Naval Conference at Geneva the British 
and American Governments were criticized for not having prepared the 
way sufficiently for the Conference. The former, at any rate, have 
recently made a sincere attempt to find common ground for future 
discussions ; the result would appear to be that the position is now more 
difficult than ever. It seems pertinent to recall the opinion expressed 
in this JOURNAL after the first failure, i.e. that “‘a general sense of 
security may lead to a reduction of armaments; but that sense is not 
being promoted by a full display and intensive comparisons of national 
weapons and aspirations.” 





CANADA AND TH UNITED STATES 
THE FRONTIER WATERWAY PROBLEMS 
(Published by permission of the General Staff). 


HERE are four separate waterway problems undecided between 

Canada and the United States at the present time. The two 

principal of these are those connected with the deepening of the 
St. Lawrence River and the diversion of lake water at Chicago. The 
two other smalier issues are the diversion of water from the River 
Missouri into the Red River and the Montana border dispute over the 
Milk and St. Mary Rivers. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY PROJECT. 


Some progress has been made in clearing the air during the past 
year as regards the carrying out of this project which has been under 
discussion for so many years. About a year ago the Joint Engineering 
Board appointed by the two countries produced a list of its findings. 
In January of this year the Canadian National Advisory Committee 
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reported on these findings, and as a result the Canadian Government 
made, on 28th, January, certain proposals to the United States. The 
main points in these were :— 
(a) That Canada should provide for the construction of the water- 
way in the wholly Canadian sections, i.e., the Welland Ship 
Canal and the St. Lawrence below the international boundary. 
That the United States should undertake the completion of 
a 27-ft. waterway to the head of the lakes in addition to 
meeting the entire cost of the development of the inter- 
national section of the St. Lawrence, both for navigation 
and power. 
That the Canadian sections be built before the International 
section. 
That Canada was opposed to the export of hydro-electric 
power. 

In addition, the Canadian suggestions included an estimate of costs 
by which Canada, who had already spent some £17,100,000, should spend 
an additional £63,054,000, while the United States, who had already 
spent about £8,700,000, should now have an outlay of approximately 
£67,500,000. 

Some six weeks later the American reply accepted the majority of 
the Canadian proposals with the exception that it found unacceptable 
the suggestion that the construction of the purely Canadian sections 
should precede the work on the International section, and submitted 
that this question be negotiated since the whole navigation system ought 
to be completed at substantially the same time. It agreed in the main 
to the Canadian estimate of costs and gave full recognition to the rights 
of Canada to a fair share of the power developed in the International 
section as well as to all the quantity developed in the Canadian sections. 

On 5th April, 1928, Ottawa replied to the effect that the Canadian 
contention that their section should be given priority over work on the 
International section must be maintained, and added that when certain 
constitutional difficulties domestic to Canada had been cleared up further 
views would be submitted. The United States closed the correspondence 
for the time being with the hope that co-operation with Canada in this 
great project would prove possible. 

It is quite clear, however, that there is still much difference of opinion 
in both countries as to the desirability of proceeding with the engineering 
works at an early date. The following are the principal difficulties :— 

(i) The task of reconciling differences of opinion between the 
Canadian and American sections of the Joint Engineering 
Boards must be undertaken. 
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(ii) The relative jurisdiction of the Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ments over water-power on navigable rivers in Canada is a 
matter in dispute which has to be decided by the Supreme 
Court of Canada. 

(iii) Quebec, which fears a loss of trade by its capital, is still 
greatly opposed to the scheme; and 

(iv) Many Canadians feel that the United States should not be 
given an agreement about the St. Lawrence without a similar 
agreement about the diversion of the lake water at Chicago 
(which, as explained below, is a matter not likely to be solved 
at an early date). 


In the United States, New York, which fears the transfer of the export 
trade of the Central States to Montreal, still maintains its opposition. 
On the other hand, influences at work towards the early completion of 
the scheme are, in Canada, the need in Ontario for more power; and 
in the United States, the demands of twenty-two Middle-Western States, 
containing some 40,000,000 people, also for a large quantity of power, 
and, in addition, for an easier outlet to the ocean than that provided to 
the South. But while the United States has everything to gain by early 
progress, the reverse is the case for most of Canada. Now that Mr. 
Hoover has gained the Presidency, further developments may be expected, 
as the former Secretary of Commerce has been a warm advocate of the 
American case. 


THE CHICAGO DIVERSION. 


The difficulty over the diversion of the water from Lake Michigan, 
at Chicago, is also an old question. Canada has in past years persistently 
protested against the water “steal,” as it is locally termed, but just as 
in the case of the St. Lawrence project the American Government are 
showing some desire for haste, so in this case they have displayed a 
definitely dilatory attitude. The reason for this attitude has, however, 
been given out to be that the question of the right of Chicago to take 
water from the lake in undue proportions for her own sanitary system is 
a subject of dispute between the American State and Federal Govern- 
ments. Certain of the other American Lake and neighbouring States 
have, it is true, gone to law against the State of Illinois on the question 
of the Chicago diversion, and this litigation has been made an excuse 
for delaying an answer to Canadian protests. Actually it is open to 
question whether American cities are not suffering more than Canadian 
cities by the action of Chicago. Ifsuch be the case, there is a hope that 
the problem will be solved to Canada’s satisfaction in course of time. 
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THE MISSOURI—RED RIVER DIVERSION. 


As a result of the Mississippi floods, a proposal has been made by 
the State of North Dakota to the effect that a considerable part of the 
waters of the Missouri River should be diverted northwards into the 
Red River, instead of, as at present, southwards into the Mississippi. 
The proposal has as yet not gone very far, but its publication has caused 
alarm in Canada in view of the probability that serious flooding of the 
Red River districts might result. 


THE MONTANA BORDER WATERS. 


By a treaty of 1909 an International Joint Commission was created for 
the control of the rivers Milk and St. Mary on the Montana border. 
In 1921 this Commission met and made an award giving the United 


' States priority over the Milk River and Canada priority over the St. 


Mary River, purporting to allocate to each equal quantities of water. 
Montana now alleges that the award has worked unfairly and states that 
the flow of the Milk River is very erratic and often negligible, and in any 
case much smaller in volume than that of the St. Mary River. Canada 
has pointed out that the integrity of the treaty of 1909 should be main- 
tained with a view to sustaining the prestige of the Commission, and 
has declared that only new conditions or extraordinary circumstances 
would justify a reopening of the case. No settlement has as yet been 
reported, though the Commission, after hearing the arguments, has 
adjourned. 

To sum up, it is apparent that in the case of all four of these questions 
no solution is yet in sight though in no case does it appear that there 
is a permanently insuperable obstacle. 


LITHUANIA AND HER RELATIONS WITH POLAND 


By Major E. W. Poison NEwma\, B.A., F.R.G.S., late The Cameronians, 
(Recently Special Correspondent in Poland anda the Baltic States.) 


LTHOUGH the desire of the Lithuanians to recover Vilna as 
Ate capital is usually considered to be the dominating feature 
of Lithuania’s policy: towards Poland, another factor has now 
arisen which, fer the present at any rate, is pushing the actual Vilna 
dispute rather into the background. The reason for this change of 
front is perhaps best expressed by quoting a conversation which I recently 
had with M. Valdemaras a few days before he left Kovno for Paris 
and Geneva. 
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The Président du Conseil, as he is now termed, said that he regarded 
the Vilna question as forming part of a much larger problem—the future 
settlement of Eastern Europe—and that it would be many years, 
possibly twenty or thirty, before this more comprehensive question 
could be solved. Time, he said, was all on the side of the Lithuanians. 
He firmly believed in the policy of the Poles to create a greater Poland, 
and was convinced that this policy included the annexation of all 
Lithuania, of which the occupation of Vilna was only a beginning. 
M. Valdemaras anticipated aggressive designs on the part of Poland, 
and for this reason his immediate object was to take measures to prevent 
the Poles from seizing any further territory in Lithuania. He, therefore, 
had no intention of reopening the frontier, because this would, in his 
opinion, constitute an admission of Poland’s right to Vilna and would 
open the way for Polish penetration towards Kovno. He said that the 
present frontier impasse was likely to continue indefinitely, although 
he refused to accept the term “ frontier ’’ and substituted that of ‘‘line 
of demarcation.” Direct communications were, he contended, quite 
unnecessary from the Lithuanian standpoint, and their re-opening 
would benefit only the Poles economically as well as in a political sense. 
Yet, in face of all his arguments, one could not help thinking that one 
of the more important Lithuanian motives in keeping the frontier closed 
was to render Vilna as useless as possible to the Poles, since they, the 
Lithuanians, were not in possession of it themselves, 


M. Valdemaras then went on to describe how animosity had existed 
between the two races for the last twenty years, and how hand-to-hand 
fighting in the churches had led to order having to be restored by the 
Russians. Rumour had it, he continued, that the Poles had denounced 
the Lithuanians first to the Russians and then to the Germans, so that 
the Lithuanians firmly believed that they owed their misfortunes at 
that time to the treachery of the Poles. He concluded by stating that 
Poland had resolutely opposed Lithuanian independence from the 
very beginning. 

While the former part of this conversation disclosed the Lithuanian 
fears of Polish aggression, the latter part served as an introduction to 
the dictator’s policy of stirring up national sentiment over Vilna and 
instilling in the minds of the people a feeling of hatred for the Poles. 
But, when the Lithuanians talk of Polish aggression, it does not 
necessarily signify military action. The Lithuanians as a people are 
very susceptible to the absorption of foreign cultures, especially those 
of their neighbours, and there is little doubt that the aggression which is 
feared is of a threefold nature. First, the Lithuanians fear an attempt 
on the part of the Poles to force their culture on the country ; secondly, 
they expect this to be supported by economic penetration ; and thirdly, 
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they foresee the climax in a military occupation of their country, possibly 
without actual fighting, when once the way has been well prepared from 
the cultural and’ economic standpoints. Im fact, the Lithuanians 
anticipate a slow and methodical process culminating in ‘the arrival 
of Polish troops in Kovno, where there are so many Poles in the city 
and its surroundings that they will be‘ received with acclamation. The 
policy of M. Valdemaras, on the other hand, and the circumstances in 
which it is pursued, require rather more explanation. » 


Lithuania is an agricultural country, in which about eighty per cent. 
of the people are peasants and illiteracy is very prevalent. Before the 
Declaration of Independence these wretched people were under the 
complete domination of Russia, their language was suppressed, and 
anything in the nature of progress was discouraged. . Kovno was formerly 
a first class Russian fortress, where the houses were not allowed to exceed 
one storey in height and no improvements could be carried out without 
the permission of the military authorities. Even now the Lithuanian 
capital is little more than a good-sized village. The main street resembles 
a small boulevard in one of ‘the lower quarters of Paris, along» which 
occasional horse trams rumble at irregular intervals; ‘Although the 
country round Kovno is fairly fertile, there are practically no industries 
and there are few means. of converting such produce as exists into 
marketable goods. The Government has little money for development, 
and such funds as are not spent on defence and are available for improve- 
ments are squandered on imposing public buildings instead of being 
devoted to the more urgent needs of the country. A’new Mint has been 
built, though quite out of keeping with the internal condition of the 
country, and the Bank of Lithuania is about to move into new premises 
which would be a credit to the architecture of either London or Paris. 
With few resources, Lithuania is a poor country notable for its economic 
backwardness and low culture. The only Lithuanians with any. real 
knowledge or experience are those either of German origin or such as 
have spent a considerable time in America. Business methods are quite 
unsound, and many -business firms make a regular practice of going 
bankrupt every three years.’ In fact, the best that can be said of the 
economic position is that trade does exist. . 

While economically the Lithuanians have little material with which 
to build, M. Valdemaras is making a determined effort to raise the 
cultural and educational standard of the people ; and he is stimulating 
a strong national feeling, by means of his claim. 'to Vilna, im. order to 
counteract the country’s deficiencies in other directions. By this‘means 
he hopes to protect Lithuania from the cultural aggression of Poland, 
and at the same time to justify Lithuanian independence in ‘the eyes 
of the outside world.” But a strong national sentiment, such as now 
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exists in Lithuania, without any economic backing is liable to run riot, 
especially when high tension exists, between the people and their next 
door neighbours, and incidents are apt to occur which may have far- 
reaching consequences: The- Lithuanians are a. fighting race which 
supplied some of the best troops in the Russian army, and the qualities 
of their soldiers to-day are of no mean order. . The question of defence 
receives more attention from the Government.than any other department 
of state, and the funds devoted to the army.are out of all proportion 
to the revenue of the country. The consequence is that, for its size, 
the Lithuanian army is efficient, and the recruiting material consists of 
fine able-bodied youths who easily lend themselves to military training. 


It was only at the end of 1918 that the first Lithuanian regiment 
was raised, at Vilna. The Provisional Government had little money, 
so that the question of providing barracks, uniforms, rations and arms 
presented many difficulties, while almost the only officers available for 
staff duties were students or professional men who had been promoted 
to commissioned rank in the Russian. army during the war. There were 
few regular or staff officers, because under the Russian régime only 
a few Lithuanians were allowed to enter the military schools and none 
were permitted to attend the highest military institutions. Yet these 
young officers began their work with great enthusiasm and, with the 
assistance of Lithuanians who had been non-commissioned officers in 
the old Russian army, succeeded in, putting into training thousands of 
volunteers from all parts of the country. At the beginning of 1919. this 
young, half-trained, poorly clothed and worse.armed body of men had 
to face the Bolshevist invaders who followed on the heels of the retiring 
Germans, and at the end of the same year had to free Lithuania from the 
Russo-German monarchists under the leadership of Bermondt. When 
to this is added the ensuing conflict with the Poles, it is fairly obvious 
that practically all the work of organization had to be, carried out. under 
war conditions. Yet in February, 1919, the Compulsory Military 
Service Act. was passed, and from that time forward the army came 
under a Ministry of Defence with a General Staff, so that, although. war 
conditions prevailed, the organization was carried out under more or 
less normal arrangements. The result is that Lithuania now has. an 
army. of efficient, smart-looking officers and men, the former being 
trained ¢ither in the military school at home or at similar. institutions 
in. France, Belgium or Czechoslovakia, while. the latter, are raised. from 
illiteracy to educated men and ; also made into soldiers in the newly-formed 
regiments..of the Lithuanian army. Probably the cavalry is the most 
efficient branch of the service and, if the regiment I saw in the 
neighbourhood of Koyno is a typical example, there is little to be 
desired in the general appearance both of horses and men. 
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From a political standpoint, Lithuania is a country of considerable 
international importance, and for this reason neither’ her. internal 
condition nor her relationships “with Poland can be treated. with 
indifference. Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania form a chain of buffer 
states between Germany and Russia, and for many reasons it is important 
that these newly-formed sovereign states should develop as sound 
political structures as independent as possible of their Russian and 
German neighbours. The military qualities of the Estonians, Letts and 
Lithuanians are not to be despised, and it must not be forgotten that 
the Imperial Russian Navy was chiefly manned by men from those 
shores of the Baltic. But the present backwardness of the three countries 
makes them a source of danger and, in many respects, Lithuania is the 
most backward, although she has less to fear from Bolshevism than her 
two northern neighbours. Her chief danger seems to lie in. the facility 
with which the Lithuanians absorb foreign cultures and are liable to 
become the prey of their more powerful neighbours. The extension of 
German or Russian influence into Lithuania might make the country 
a convenient means of bringing those two nations much closer together, 
and a Russo-German combination is a political possibility which can only 
be viewed with the gravest apprehension. While it is only natural 
that Russia should be looking for an opportunity to regain her former 
position on the shores of the Baltic, it is also more than likely that 
Germany, stripped of her colonies, has an eye to expansion in a ‘northerly 
direction. Itis, therefore, not improbable that both Russia and Germany 
should find some basis of political harmony through the medium of the 
Baltic: States. That this would seriously affect the British policy of 
keeping the Baltic an open sea goes without saying, while the strategical 
advantage would fall to the side of these two great Powers, which would 
automatically: become the masters. of the Baltic. The» Baltic States 
would: soon cease to exist, and Finland would practically become a 
prisoner at the mercy of Russia and Germany. 


If,,on the other hand, Lithuania were to be absorbed by Poland, 
a different form of encouragement would be provided for Russia and 
Germany to work together. _ While Russia would strongly resent Poland’s 
increased power and extended access to the sea, Germany would find 
East Prussia surrounded on three sides by Poland and in a very precarious 
position. Such circumstances would be quite sufficierit' to unite two 
Powers which’ already show signs of wanting’ to know each other better, 
It must' also ‘be remerhbered that; although Estonia and Latvia’ dre 
independent states, Russia ‘is “deeply concerned’ with dll’ that “affects 
their interests, and that any political move impairing the value of the 
more northern ports of Reval, Riga and Libau is likely td incur: the 
wholesale hostility of Moscow. 
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There is, therefore, every reason why these Baltic States, and 
especially Lithuania, should receive such support ‘as is necessary to 
preserve their independence and promote their prosperity. ' These states 
are in the position to play a part of the greatest political- importance 
in the future of the whole Baltic area; but they can only perform a 
beneficial service to Europe, as well as to their own people, if they receive 
from the Allied Powers such backing as is necessary to enable them 
to become strong and healthy political organisms, capable of resisting 
external pressure. 


ARABIAN AFFAIRS? 


Ibn Saud, Sultan of Nejd, have not yet been formally settled. 

The main subject of contention concerns the erection of forti- 

fied posts in the desert by Iraq. This, Ibn Saud claims, constitutes a 
breach of the protocol of Ugair, drawn up in 1922. The view of the 
Iraqi Government is that these posts are intended solely for police 
purposes and that, as they mostly stand some sixty miles within the 
territory of Iraq, their purpose cannot be regarded as unfriendly. 
However, as a certain amount of Wahabi raiding has long been in 
evidence along this ill-marked frontier, Ibn Saud continues to regard 


the posts as directed against his countrymen. 


In order to settle the matter, Sir Gilbert Clayton, representing the 
Iraqi Government, proceeded to Jeddah to negotiate with Ibn Saud. 
The negotiations proceeded quite well on the minor points, but when 
Sir Gilbert saw that no good purpose would be served by any attempt 
to settle the question of the police posts, he preferred to adjourn the 
conference. He thus avoided an actual rupture of the discussions. 


4 hes matters under dispute between the Iraqi Government and 


Sir Gilbert Clayton returned to England where he received: fresh 
instructions from H.M.’s Government. Leaving England on 19th July, 
he resumed the negotiations with Ibn Saud on 2nd August. The attitude 
of Ibn Saud was perfectly friendly but he continued to refuse to recognise 
the right of the Iraqi Government to erect any fortified posts along their 
side of the common frontier.. In view of this obdurate reception, Sir 
Gilbert once more thought it better to discontinue the conference, and 
on gth August he returned to England. 


In spite of rumours-of a resumption of Wahabi raids,into Iraqi 
territory, the truce which has been declared, and which,it was agreed 





1 See also JouRNAL for August, 1928, page 610. 
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should continue for the time being, seems to be observed. . Ibn Saud 
may be credited with a desire to keep the peace. 


The: situation has been summed up by The Times as follows :— 


“The Iraqi delegates were ready to recognize Ibn Saud’s sovereignty 
over the Hejaz, to agree to the Hejazi demand for the extradition of 
political offenders, and to abandon all claims to compensation for the 
losses suffered by the exasperating and destructive Wahabi raids into 
Iraq early this year ; but they could not abandon their claim to main- 
tain the police posts they consider necessary for the preservation: of 
order on the frontier.. These posts are from thirty to: seventy miles 
within Iraqi territory, and are intended to prevent not only raids into 
the settled districts of Iraq by desert tribesmen, but also—in accordance 
with a formal undertaking given to Ibn Saud—raids into his territory 
by those sections of the Shammar tribe which took refuge.in Iraq after 
they had been defeated by the Wahabis seven years ago. Ibn Saud 
claimed that the maintenance of such police posts was contrary to an 
agreement of 1922, which forbids the fortification of desert wells on the 
frontier, . . . It is true that the Wahabi ruler has his difficulties. On 
the confines of his realm his authority over some of his subjects is not 
complete. It was feared for a while in the spring that he might be 
inciting the raids that occurred then, but it appeared later that they 
were due rather to the King’s loss of control over distant tribesmen 
whose immemorial taste for raiding is sharpened by religious fanaticism. 
For many months now the raiders have been quiet, but the fires of 
tribal hatred, even when not’ in open flame, smoulder sullenly, and the 
fact that their ancient practices were checked by the aircraft and 
armoured ‘cars that the British Government, as the Mandatory Power, 
was compelled to use for the protection of Iraq, has not lessened ‘their 
bitterness. With such unruly subjects behind him, Ibn Saud has, no 
doubt, to go cautiously in negotiation with Iraq.”—The Times, 15th 
August, 1928. 


CHINA 


By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL N,. P.. BROOKE, D.S.O, 


the situation which developed between the .Yang-tse River and. the 
Great. Wall during the months of May and June of this,year.. The 
brief campaign, had been marked by comparatively little, bloodshed, 
except for the severe. punishment given to the disorderly Nationalist 
troops in Tsinan,by the,Japanese. , If hard fighting and heavy casualties 


[: the August number of the JOURNAL a general review was given of 
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had been the price of the capture of Peking it would be ‘possible to look 
with more confidence towards the future; but. so long ‘as campaigns 
involve nothing more strenuous than marching. and: Icoting, the military 
life will continue to be popular in China and disbandment.a dream. 


Since the early days of the Revolution, when the Chinese were 
disposed to respect the advice of the foreigner, the various factions have 
on many occasions been given.every encouragement to compose their 
differences by negotiation in order to avoid further bloodshed, and 
during the past few years foreign interests have paid dearly for such 
well meant interference, which subsequent events have tended to prove 
has only prolonged the agony of the country. 


By the end of June the Fengtien party had surrendered Peking to 
the Nationalists, and had withdrawn to Manchuria, leaving a confused 
horde of Chih-li and Shan-tung troops like sheep without a shepherd 
in the north-east corner of Chih-li province. They overran the important 
Kai-ping coal mining district near Tong-shan, and a battalion of British 
troops was therefore sent from Tientsin to Tong-shan for the protection 
of the large number of British and Belgians employed at the mines. 
These remnants were subsequently dealt with in August and September 
by both the Nationalist ard Mukden forces, operating in a somewhat 
leisurely manner from opposite sides of the Great Wall. By the 21st 
September, it was reported that one third had surrendered to the 
Nationalist, and the remainder to the Mukden forces. 


The dominant factor in the present situation.is. Manchuria. The,son 
and successor of Chang Tso-lin has yet to prove that in tenacity of purpose 
he is the equal of his father. The father, accustomed to leadership from the 
days when he was a bandit chieftain, had held the three Manchurian pro- 
vinces together by force of character, and had on two occasions dominated 
a great part of North China. Will the son, brought up in the vitiated 
atmosphere which surrounds every Chinese ruler and given high command 
before reaching manhood, prove a worthy successor to the father? The 
difficulties which harass a ruler of Manchuria are increasing every day. 
Prior to the recent campaign the world has, with one exception, stood 
aside, and watched, more or less sympathetically, China’s agony. Now 
that the unification of China south of the Great Wall, if not yet a reality, 
is at any rate nearer a reality than at any time.since 1917, while fighting 
has ceased, Manchuria will focus the attention, of three powers; Japan, 
Russia and China, so that Mukden will become-a centre of hautepolitique 
and intrigue.' -To bring Manchuria-into the fold is bound to be’the aim 
of the Nanking Government. Chang Hsueh-liang at first appeared to 
be disposed to accept the Nanking Government as overlord, but Japan 
could not tamely watcha situation develop which might ultimately 
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produce on her''Korean frontier a*°combination of two powers, each with 
almost unlimited man-power on which to’ draw, and each ‘traditionally 
hostile: to herself. A free and independent Manchuria*is"as ‘Vital’ to 
Japan as is a free and ‘independent ‘Afghanistan to India ; and she has 
left the world in no doubt as’ to her determination not to allow any 
move which might endanger her special interest in that province. 


So long, therefore, as peace is maintained in China south of the Great 
Wall, the centre of gravity in the Far East will be in Mukden. Feng 
Yu-hsiang, from his position and power holds the scales. He has been 
in the past, and probably still is, under the influence of the Soviet. So 
it is not unreasonable to. suspect that his instructions now are to support 
Nanking, and keep its attention fixed on Mukden. Peace, therefore, 
though perhaps. not reconstruction, seems probable for the time being 
in China south of the Great Wall. 


The new Government has now enjoyed a breathing space .of. three 
months in which to stabilize itself, and to formulate plans for the improve- 
ment of China’s credit and relations with foreign powers and for dis- 
bandment. What has been accomplished under these heads ? 


As regards stabilization, the’ fifth plenary conference of the Chief 
Executive Committee of the Nationalist party opened ‘on the 1st August, 
and ended without open breach on the 17th. Most of the leading military 
commanders were present, but beyond the recording of good resolutions 
for discussion at the next conference, nothing noteworthy occurred, 
except for a plainspoken: statement, on the. financial situation. by the 
Minister of Finance, Mr. T. V. Soong., He» stated, that since: January 
of the current yearithe Ministry had been compelled to raise $1,600,000 
(£200,000) every five days for the army; that no attempt had been 
made to keepa check on the expenditure of these sums ;; that‘no money 
was available for civil administration ; lastly, that no additional source 
existed from, which money: could be obtained,. The only remedy, he 
concluded, was an accurate) budget with, full control, over revenue. and 
expenditure. 

‘In the matter of the improvement of relations with foreign’ powers; 
the Government's ‘horizon’ appears’ to be limited to treaty revision. 
One ‘of its earliest steps has been ‘to denounce the existing treaties. with 
Italy;' Denmark, Belgium and’ Spain, as these expire in’ the near future; 
and: to intiriate that it’ was prepared to negotiate new ‘treaties; ona 
‘“basis: 6f equality.” ‘Similarly, the Fretich ‘Minister received a mote 
terminating three conventions relating to frontiér ‘trade, and ‘fapait’ was 
also informed that the commercial treaty of 1896 was ‘to be’ abrogated. 
In reply the governments concerned have, generally speaking, expressed 
a willingness to’ revise, but ‘have refused to accept’ China's arbitrary 
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methods of denouncing treaties. Her action on existing treaties has 
not therefore carried China very far on the road towards the improve- 
ment of foreign relations. She may take credit, however, for the 
conclusion of treaties signed with America on the 25th July, and with 
Germany on the 17th August. The treaty with America consists of two 
articles only, the second of which merely provides for ratification and 
declares that the English text shall prevail. The first concedes tariff 
autonomy—agreed to, incidentally, by all the Powers in 1926, to take 
effect from 1929—subject to the provision that each party shall enjoy 
treatment in no way discriminatory as compared with treatment accorded 
to any other country, and that neither party in the territory of the other 
shall pay duties or internal charges which are not paid by the country 
or by the nationals of any other country. By this, as the Times corres- 
pondent points out, America has secured for herself the valuable 
consideration of the most favoured nation clause, under which she is 
entitled to the best treatment accorded to any other Power in future. 


The treaty with Germany contains substantially the same provisions 
as that with America. 


The settlement. of the Nanking case on the oth: August. with Great 


Britain also contributes to the stability of the government. _ It is identical 
with that reached with America on the 24th March, except for the inclusion 
as. a separate agreement of an undertaking to negotiate treaty revision 
in due course. 


So far as‘can be seen disbandment, on which the success or failure of 
the Government hinges, has not progressed far beyond the stage of pro- 
posals and resolutions. Early in July the four commanders in Peking, 
Feng Yu-hsiang, Yen Hsi-shan of Shansi, Pei Chung-hsi the leader of 
the Kuangsi and Hupei troops about Peking, and Chiang Kai-shek, met 
and formulated proposals for army re-organization. These amounted 
to (a) an army of from 50 to 60 divisions to be formed by selection from 
the most efficient troops, to be under the direct control of the government, 
and equipment and training to be uniform ; (b) a gendarmerie of 200,000 
men to be organized from the balance ;. and, (c) a water and police force. 
At a low estimate this would amount to about three-quarters of.a million 
men. Shortly after it was announced that a partial disbandment was.in 
progress among the troops on the Yellow River, and that troops had 
been put to road construction at Hankow, but these steps have not been 
taken seriously even, by the Chinese. After. the conference Chiang 
Kai-shek put the finishing touch to the proposals for economy in military 
administration by an address to students in Peking, in the course of which 
he is reported in the Press to have :stated that.in, fifteen years China 
would have an army and navy equal to any. in the world. 
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This, briefly, is the record of the Government since the cessation of 
hostilities. It is not imposing, and it is easy to be critical, yet it has 
at least restored to China the idea that it had almost lost, namely, that 
of a central authority.. Of real improvement in conditions or progress 
towards re-construction there are still no signs. Governments may 
denounce existing treaties and make new ones; councils, conferences 
and committees may assemble and pass resolutions; but the future 
depends on the vital question of what to do with the soldier, and until 
this question is answered, to the satisfaction both of the soldier and of 
the civilian, the outlook can only be uncertain. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


| Correspondence is invited on subjects which have been dealt with in the JOURNAL, 
or which are of general interest to the Services. Correspondents ave requested to put 
their views as_concisely as possible, and publication of letters will be dependent on 
the space available in each number of the JOURNAL.—EDITOR]. 


THE OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR 


To THE EDITOR OF THE R.U.S.I. JOURNAL. 

S1r,—May I point out a small error in Sir W. E. Ironside’s lecture ?4 He does 
somewhat of an injustice to General Edmonds by saying (p. 439) that our Official 
History of the’ War “‘ does not even state where the Army landed.” It is true 
one does not find it in the most likely place, p. 47, but on p. 31 of “ Military 
Operations, France and Belgium, 1914,” Vol. I, it is stated ‘‘ The ports of 
disembarkation in France weré: Havre, Rouen and Boulogne.” 

I am, etc., 
N. O. M. Cameron, Lieutenant, 
The Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders, R. of O. 
18th August, 1928. . 


‘“‘STUDY—A SUGGESTION ”’ 


To THE EpIToR OF THE R.U.S.I. JOURNAL. 

Srr,—Major-General Sir W. D. Bird in the May number of the JouRNAL states 
that War and Law are among the few subjects of which knowledge and skill must 
largely be gained from books; also, that we must study past campaigns in the 
light of our present F.S.R. I would go further and suggest that the characters 
of our great commanders should be analysed according to the same standards. 
Might I, therefore, append a few examples as to how the great Duke of Wellington 
can be judged in this fashion. 

F.S.R., Vol. II, Chapter 2, may be said to summarize the virtues of Wellington 
as a commander while still a young man. Herein lies revealed the secret of his 
success. He was a student of psychology. He was keen and energetic and had 
clear judgment. His temperament was neither unduly elated by success nor 
depressed by failure. He realized throughout his career that physical fitness 
was essential to the maintenance of fighting spirit and discipline. 

F.S.R., Vol. II; Page 4, says :—‘‘ Waris an art and not an exact science.” 
It is a little puzzling to know how this art was acquired in Wellington’s day. 
‘Fhe British Army had neither text books nor schools ; teaching must have been 
by rule of thumb. Yet men like Wellington studied the commentaries of Cesar, 
the histories of the Ameri¢an War, atid’ Frederick’s campaigns. The truth is that 
genius is always its own instructor. Wellington’s officers would not have understood 
many of the terms of to-day. One may search Wellington’s despatches in vain 





1 “The Modern Staff Officer,” published in the Journat of August, 1928. 
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for the word “‘ Strategy.”” He would have been surprised to hear that “ Victory 
can be won only as a result of offensive action.”’ Our Principles of War would 
have been described by Wellington as mere common sense. ;, Still, when he resolved 
to restrict his operations to the defence of Portugal, and turned a deaf ear: to 
urgent appeals of fortress commanders for succour, he-abandoned the fortresses 
‘‘in maintenance of his objective,” as we should call:it. He kept Soult’s army 
inthe South by, detaching ‘Hill to the Guadiana’ Valley in June (‘‘ Economy of 
Force’’); but he called up: Hill again in November when he had to! face 90,000 French 
upon the Tormes, (exemplifying ‘‘ Concentration’’)... Craufurd’s Light, Division 
was his covering force .on the Coa in. the winter of 1809-10, (Thus he interpreted 
ur ‘‘ Security.’”’), The surprise of Arroyo de Molinos was the result of his prompt 
action (‘‘ Mobility ’’) on hearing that Soult had detached Girard’s Division to 
cover his communications, 

F.S.R., Vol. II, Chapter 9, Sec. 97, Sub-para. 3, Page 170, says :—‘ If the 
situation is favourable, the employment of reserve formations for a’ deliberate 
counter-offensive will furnish the means of defeating the enemy.”” This Wellington 
did at Waterloo and restored. his line by the use of his Cavalry and. Infantry. 


I.T.,: Vol. I, Chapter: 9, Sec.»133, Page’ 184, reads :—‘*The strictest march 
discipline will be enforced at all times.’’ What do we read in Wellington's orders 
in the. :retreat to Portugal? “‘ The number of soldiers straggling from their 
regiments is a disgrace to the Army. . . . The officers have lost control of. their 
men.” ‘He restored the situation by disciplinary measures and also instituted 
the Corps of Military Police. 

S.A.T., Vol. I, 1924,: Chapter 1, Sec. 1, Para. 3, Page 2, says:—‘‘ A high 
standard of skill. with every weapon with which he is armed is highly desirable 
in the soldier.’”’ Wellington fostered the British skill with weapons which won 
for him the great battle of Waterloo, when Napoleon’s assaulting columns were 
shot to pieces by the British infantry. 

I.T., Vol. II, 1926, Chapter 1, Page 2, reads :—‘‘ Battle includes offensive and 
defensive action.”” Wellington at Waterloo took offensive action at the supreme 
moment but not before he had been on the defensive for a considerable time. 
Afterwards the Duke remarked of Napoleon: ‘‘ He never had the patience to 
fight a defensive battle.” 

F.S.R., Vol. II, Chapter 1, Sec. 5, Page 6, reads :—‘‘ The duty of the General 
Staff is to prepare a Plan of Campaign.’”’ But Wellington was a master of war ; 
he took no counsel from his staff officers. He hated a cut-and-dried plan, feeling 
confident in his powers to improvise plans as action developed. “‘ Plans,’’ said 
the Duke at Waterloo to Lord-Uxbridge, who;since he was to assume command 
if the Duke became a casualty, had a right to inquire, “‘ I have no plans, I shall 
be guided by circumstances.” 

F.S.R., Vol. I, Chapter ‘20, Page 197, reads thus :—‘‘ Whether the Army is 
operating in. a hostile.or, friendly country, the inhabitants will be treated with 
eyery consideration.’ 

Wellington in 1795 after the horrors and distress he passed through at, Bokata 
in 1794 said he. had.learned how things should not be done, “ The,only mode,” 
he wrote, ‘‘ in which we .can inspire,.our Enemies, or, our Allies with, respect for 
our operations will be to show them that the Army can move with ease and celerity 
at all times and in all situations.” 

In the Peninsular War the French had no organized supply service and. plunder 
and marauding in their armies was rampant, Wellington maintained his supply 
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and transport service throughout the campaign, thereby maintaining the good 
friendship of the inhabitants. 

F.S.R., Vol. II, Chapter 14, Sec. 189, Page 302, says'::—‘‘ An operation order 
must contain just what. the recipient requires to know and nothing more.” 
Wellington holds the record for issuing ‘the shortest known operation order. 
He called up General Pakenham and said : — ‘“‘ Ned, do you see those fellows over 
there ; throw your division into column and drive ’em to the devil.’’ Pakenham 
immediately complied and Wellington thus beat 40,000 French in forty minutes. 


I.T., Vol. II, Chapter t, Para. 3, Page 2, says :—“‘ Above everything a Commander 
must realize that to launch infantry to attack insufficiently supported by fire 
is to court disaster.”” Wellington paid dearly for his efforts at Burgos, where he 
lost 2,000 men in petty, abortive, attacks. He had very little heavy cannon to 
support them, whereas if he had boldly reckoned with a thousand casualties as 
the cost of a single action he might have succeeded. This was the worst conducted 
operation in the Peninsular War. 


I.T., Vol. II, Chapter 4, Sec. 27, Para. 2, Page 138, states :—“‘ If the enemy 
is so closely watched that he can make no movement unknown to his opponent, 
surprise will be impossible.” Wellington failed to guard against surprise at 
Quatre Bras and allowed Napoleon to gain an important advantage thereby. 
The situation was only prevented from becoming serious through his own mastery 
of war. 


And ‘so on. 


Yours, etc., 


CLaupD: WEBB, Captain, 
The Manchester Regiment. 
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GENERAL SERVICE NOTES 


FRANCE. 


FORMATION OF AN AIR MINISTRY. 
(Specially contributed from a French source). 


In contrast to England and Italy, who, since the war, have concentrated all 
their air forces under an independent Ministry, France, up to now, has to a great 
extent adhered to her original war-time, organization. That organization was 
based on the principle that the Army and the Navy had their own Air Forces. 
The Ministry for the Colonies controlled all aviation, both civil and military, in 
the French Colonies and a branch of the Ministry of Commerce? (the Direction 
Génévale de l’Aéronautique) dealt with civil aviation and controlled a certain 
number of departments such as the Technical and Industrial Services. 


This system produced a certain amount of friction among the different air 
services and resulted in delay and loss of efficiency. In order to remedy these 
defects it was decided, on 14th September last, to set up an Air Ministry. The 
decree defining the powers of the new Ministry was approved by the Cabinet on 
2nd October. . 


FUNCTIONS OF THE AIR. MINISTRY. 
By the terms of this decree, the Air Ministry has control over the following 
Departments : 
(1), The Departments and Services of the Ministry of Commerce forming 
now the Direction Générale de I’ Aéronautique et des Transports Aériens 
(Central Department for aeronautics and air transport). 
(z) The Air Departments and Air Services belonging to the Ministry for 
War. 
(3) The Services and formations of the Naval Air Service. 
(4) The Central Service for aeronautics in the Colonies and the formations 
of the Colonial Air Service, together with the meteorological branches. 
The .Departments, Services, formations, establishments, schools, etc., given 
above and all their naval, military, and civilian staff, will pass, with their respective 
status, under, the direct control of the Air Ministry, 
Their materiel will belong solely to. the Air Ministry. 


All buildings, lands and works of the Army, Naval and Colonial Departments 
used at the present in connection with the Air Services will henceforward belong 
to the Air Ministry, with the exception of those within the Naval Dockyards. 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER DEPARTMENTS. 
The Estimates for the ‘air forces will be prepared by the Air Ministry after 
consultation with the War Office, Admiralty and Colonial Office in regard to their 
respective needs. 





1 Corresponds to our Board of Trade. 
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and transport service throughout the campaign, thereby maintaining the good 
friendship of the inhabitants. 

F.S.R., Vol. II, Chapter 14, Sec. 189, Page 302, says :—‘‘ An operation order 
must contain just what. the recipient requires to know and nothing more.” 
Wellington holds the record for issuing ‘the shortest known operation order. 
He called up General Pakenham and said : —- ‘‘ Ned, do you see those fellows over 
there ; throw your division into column and drive ’em to the devil.’’ Pakenham 
immediately complied and Wellington thus beat 40,000 French in forty minutes. 

I.T., Vol. II, Chapter 1, Para. 3, Page 2, says :—“ Above everything a Commander 
must realize that to launch infantry to attack insufficiently supported by fire 
is to court disaster.” Wellington paid dearly for his efforts at Burgos, where he 
lost 2,000 men in petty, abortive, attacks. He had very little heavy cannon to 
support them, whereas if he had boldly reckoned with a thousand casualties as 
the cost of a single action he might have succeeded. This was the worst conducted 
operation in the Peninsular War. 

I.T., Vol. II, Chapter 4, Sec. 27, Para. 2, Page 138, states :—“ If the enemy 
is so closely watched that he can make no movement unknown to his opponent, 
surprise will be impossible.” Wellington failed to guard against surprise at 
Quatre Bras and allowed Napoleon to gain an important advantage thereby. 
The situation was only prevented from becoming serious through his own mastery 
of war. 

And ‘so on. 

Yours, etc., 
CLauD: WEBB, Captain, 
The Manchester Regiment. 
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FORMATION OF AN AIR MINISTRY. 
(Specially contributed from a French source). 


In contrast to England and Italy, who, since the war, have concentrated all 
their air forces under an independent Ministry, France, up to now, has to a great 
extent adhered to her original war-time organization. That organization was 
based on the principle that the Army and the Navy had their own Air Forces. 
The Ministry for the Colonies controlled all aviation, both civil and military, in 
the French Colonies and a branch of the Ministry of Commerce! (the Direction 
Générale de |’ Aéronautique) dealt with civil aviation and controlled a certain 
number of departments such as the Technical and Industrial Services. 


This system produced a certain amount of friction among the different air 
services and resulted in delay and loss of efficiency. In order to remedy these 
defects it was decided, on 14th September last, to set up an Air Ministry. The 
decree defining the powers of the new Ministry was approved by the Cabinet on 
2nd October. : 


FUNCTIONS OF THE AIR. MINISTRY. 


By the terms of this decree, the Air Ministry has control over the following 
Departments : 
(1), The Departments and Services of the Ministry of Commerce forming 
now the Direction Générale de I’ Aéronautique et des Transports Aériens 
(Central Department for aeronautics and air transport). 
(z) The Air Departments and Air Services belonging to the Ministry for 
War. 
(3) The Services and formations of the Naval Air Service. 
(4) The Central Service for aeronautics in ‘the Colonies and the formations 
of the Colonial Air Service, together with the meteorological branches. 
The .Departments, Services, formations, establishments, schools, etc., given 
above and all their naval, military, and civilian staff, will pass, with their respective 
status, under. the direct control of the Air Ministry, 
Their materiel will belong solely to the Air Ministry. 
All buildings, lands and works of the Army, Naval and Colonial Departments 
used at the present in connection with the Air Services will henceforward belong 
to the Air Ministry, with the exception of those within the Naval Dockyards: 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER DEPARTMENTS. 
The Estimates for the air forces will be prepared by the Air Ministry after 
consultation with the War Office, Admiralty and Colonial Office in regard to their 
respective needs. 
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The orders for all aircraft stores and the contracts for the same will rest solely 
with the Air Ministry. 

The Air Ministry will place the necessary formations permanently at the dis- 
posal of the War, Naval and Colonial Departments for their tactical training, in 
co-operation with the land and Sea forces and for their general training in liaison 
with the other arms of the Services. 

Rules governing the exchange of personnel (Staff and Services) between the 
three Ministries, Air, Army and Navy, will be formulated later on by inter- 
departmental orders. 

The Supply, Medical Services, etc., of the War, Naval and Colonial Departments 
will continue to work for the air formations of the Air Ministry, under, certain 
conditions which will be arranged in due course. 





The mobilization of the air forces as a whole will rest entirely with the Air 
Ministry. 








ARMY AIR SERVICE, 


The personnel of the Army Air Service, which at present constitutes a special 
branch within the Army, will pass completely under the control of the Air Ministry, 


Nevertheless, for tactical training, the following units will be placed permanently 
at the disposal of the Ministry for War :— 

(a) The Army co-operation régimenis and groupes (wings), together with the 
fighter groupes (wings) of the régiments. mizxtes. 

(b) The two régiments of the balloon service. 

(c) The corresponding headquarters and staffs. 

The two fighter régiments will also be put at the disposal of the War Office 
when application for them is made to the Air Ministry. 

The number of squadrons and wings in the Army co-operation régiments 
and the number of fighter wings in the régiments mixtes can only be altered with 
the joint consent of the War Office and Air Ministry. 

The materiel of the units put at the disposal of the Army will be selected by 
the Air Ministry according to the special needs expressed by the War, Office. 





THE FLEET AIR ARM. 


Unlike the British Fleet Air Arm and the new French Army Air Service, the 
personnel of the French Fleet Air Arm will, continue to belong exclusively to 
the Navy and will remain under the direct control of the Ministry of Marine. 


Within three months from the promulgation of the statute of the Air Force, 
the present personnel of the Naval Air Service (which, it should be noted, does not 
at present constitute a special branch within the Navy), will have todecide between 
belonging to the Navy or to the Air Force. This personnel will, until then, be 
temporarily attached to the Air Ministry. 

The number and type of the flights of the Fleet Air Arm, together with the 
selection of their locations in peace-time, will be arranged in agreement with the 
Ministry of Marine according to the plans for defence. 


The materiel of the flights will be selected by the Air Ministry in accordance 
with the strategical and tactical needs which the Ministry of Marine will express. 
The Minister of Marine will also say what are the special technical requirements 
of the Fleet Air Arm. 
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To sum up:.all the personnel of the Air Forces, with the exception of the Fleet 
Air Arm, will henceforward be under the control of the Air Ministry in regard: to 
recruiting, training, discipline and promotion, but that Ministry will put at the 
permanent disposal of the Naval and Military Ministries certain units,;which are 
deemed necessary for the efficient tactical organization of the two Services. 


All questions regarding materiel will be dealt with by the Air Ministry, who 
will have at their disposal a technical staff qualified in all the various branches of 
aeronautics. It is anticipated that this system will have the advantage, both of 
preventing overlapping and of ensuring a more efficient use of the materiel. It 
also takes into consideration the more vital and special needs of the Army and 
Navy. In effect it is regarded as a compromise. 


While the foregoing gives the principal features of the decree, full particulars 
as to how it is to be put into practice have not yet been elaborated, and it is 
impossible, as yet, to say what alterations, if any, may have to be made to the 
decree itself. 


HOLLAND. : 
MINISTRY OF DEFENCE. 


By Royal Decree of 11th June, 1928, the Departments of Marine and War 
are abolished as from 1st September last; and the Department of Defence substi- 
tuted for them. This Decree gives effect to the Decree of 2nd October, 1920, 
which constituted the Department of Defence, but did not fix the date on which 
the new Department was to come into being. The Bill, on which the new decree 
is based, was passed on 20th February, last. 


For some time past, M. Lambooy has been in charge of the Ministries of War 
and Marine, and therefore, de facto, Minister of Defence. 


By the present constitution of the Netherlands East Indies, the Governor- 
General is the Commander-in-Chief of the naval forces in East Indian waters, 
but he has no official relations with the Ministers of War and Marine but only with 
the Minister of the Colonies. It is not yet known whether it is proposed to modify 
this constitution in view of the creation of the Defence Department. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


H.R.H. THE DuKE oF YORK AND GREENWICH SCHOOL. 


On 26th October, Captain H.R.H. the Duke of York, K.G., K.T., G.C.M.G., 
G.C.V.O., laid the foundation stone of the new buildings of the Royal Hospital 
School, which are being erected at Holbrook, Suffolk, on the estate presented by 
Mr. G. S. Reade, of New Z8aland, in gratitude for the services of the Royal Navy 
in the Great War. 


THE Frac List, 


During the past quarter, the changes on the Flag List have been as follows :— 


SUPERNUMERARY PROMOTION. 


Rear-Admiral H. T. Walwyn, C.B., D.S.O., having been appointed Flag Officer 
Commanding and Director of the Royal Indian Marine, will be borne as super- 
numerary to the established list from that date. In consequence, Captain Charles 
Morton-Forbes, D.S.O., A.D.C., has been promoted to the rank of Rear-Admiral, 
to date 5th October. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, ATLANTIC FLEET.—The Admiralty announced, on Ist 
November, that, in accordance with the original terms of his appointment, Admiral 
the Hon. Sir Hubert Brand, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., will relinquish the com- 
mand of the Atlantic Fleet on 17th April, 1929. In consequence, the King has 
approved of the appointment of Vice-Admiral Sir A. Ernle M. Chatfield, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., C.V.O., to be Commander-in-Chief, Atlantic Fleet, in succession to 
Admiral the Hon. Sir Hubert G. Brand, as from that date. 


PRESIDENT OF THE R.N. COLLEGE.—On 2nd November, it was announced that 
Vice-Admiral John W. L. McClintock, C.B., D.S.O., is to be President of the Royal 
Naval College, Greenwich, and Vice-Admiral Commanding the Royal Naval War 
College, in succession to Admiral Sir Richard-Webb, K.C.M.G., C.B., to date 27th 
February, 1929. 


Turrp SEA Lorp.—On ist October, Rear-Admiral Roger R. C. Backhouse, 
C.B., C.M.G., began a month’s preliminary duty at the Admiralty before taking 
up, on 1st November, the duties of Third Sea Lord and Controller of the Navy, 
in succession to Vice-Admiral Sir A. Ernle M. Chatfield, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.V.O., 
who had held the appointment since 30th April, 1925. 
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AMERICA AND WEst INnpIES.—Vice-Admiral Sir Cyril T. M. Fuller, K.C.B., 
C.M.G., D,S.O., succeeded Admiral Sir Walter Cowan, Bt., K.C.B,, D.S.O., M.V.O., 
as Commander-in-Chief, America and West Indies Station, on 22nd July. Sir 
Cyril left Bermuda next day in the ‘‘ Despatch’”’ for a cruise to Esquimalt, 
Vancouver, San Francisco and other Pacific ports. 


CommoporE, Hone Konc.—Captain R. A. S. Hill has been appointed to the 
‘Tamar,’ additional, to date 19th October, and in command as Commodore, 
Second Class, in charge of the Naval Establishments at Hong Kong, in succession 
to Captain J. L. Pearson, C.M.G. 


CAPTAIN-IN-CHARGE, BERMUDA.—Captain R. V. Holt, D.S.O., M.V.O., has 
been appointed to the “ Malabar,” additional, to date 18th October, and in com- 
mand as Captain-in-Charge of the Naval Establishments, Bermuda, in succession 
to Captain C. A. M. Sarel, O.B.E. 


New CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET. 


The Rev, W. K. Knight-Adkin, O.B.E., B.A., has been selected to succeed the 
Ven. Archdeacon Robert McKew, C.B.E., D.D., as Chaplain of the Fleet, and 
Chaplain of the Royal Hospital, Greenwich, from 25th January, 1929. 


PERSONNEL. 


MEDAL OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE ORDER.—The medal of the Order of the 
British Empire may be awarded to Royal Naval and Royal Marine personnel : 
(a) for gallantry ; and (b) for meritorious service. In consequence of the insti- 
tution of the medals of the British Empire Order, it was announced on 20th July 
that the award of the Meritorious Service Medal, as authorised by H.M. Order 
in Council of 14th January, 1919, “‘ for arduous and specially meritorious service 
either afloat or ashore not in action with the enemy or for a specific act of gallantry 
in the performance of duty when not in the presence of the enemy,’’ will cease, 
and this latter medal will in future be granted as provided in Article 801, Clause 
3, of the King’s Regulations and Admiralty Instructions. 


SEA SERVICE UNDER FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS.—Sea service performed in a 
foreign warship in commission by R.N. or R.M. officers who are loaned under 
contract to foreign governments, when of a nature equivalent to sea service in the 
Royal Navy, may be allowed to count, at the discretion of the Admiralty, as 
“ service in a ship of war at sea’”’ for the purposes of Article 248, King’s Regula- 
tions and Admiralty Instructions. 


UNIFORM CHANGE.—On 24th August, it was notified that the design of the 
crown embodied in certain badges of rating and distinction, and cap badges, had 
been amended to approximate more closely to the official design of the Tudor 
Crown, and future purchases of these badges will be made to the new design. 


NavaL PrizE Funp.—As there appeared to be some misunderstanding of the 
intention of, and necessity for, the Naval Prize Act, 1928, which has recently 
been passed, a statement was issued with Fleet Orders on 7th September, explaining 
the state of the Prize Fund as at 31st March, 1928. The total receipts were 
£16,035,000 and disbursements {15,757,000 leaving a net available balance of 
£278,000, of which {126,500 is being paid to the Treasury to meet any outstanding 
claims, and £151,500 is left for distribution among Naval and Merchant Service 
Charities. 
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MATERIAL. 


TRIALS OF THE “ Lonpon’”’ Crass.—The cruiser “‘ London,” the first of the 
four of the 1926 Navy Estimates, was commissioned for trials on 16th October, 
by Captain H. H. Rogers, M.V.O., O.B.E. The “ London”’ left Portsmouth on 
27th October for the Clyde, and on the night of 4th November, sustained slight 
damage above the water-line in collision with the White Star liner “‘ Runic,’’ but 
not enough to interrupt her trials. She was to return on 11th November, pay off 
on the 16th, and commission for further trials in January. She is to replace the 
“‘ Frobisher ’’ as flagship in the First Cruiser Squadron. The ‘‘ Devonshire ’’ and 
‘* Sussex ’’ are due to be completed in March, 1929, and the “ Shropshire ”’ in 
September, 1929, all for service in the First Cruiser Squadron, Mediterranean 
Fleet. 


MINESWEEPERS LAUNCHED.—The new minesweepers ‘‘ Bridgewater’’ and 
‘‘ Sandwich ”’ were launched from the works of Messrs. Hawthorn, Leslie and Co., 
Ltd., Hebburn-on-Tyne, on 15th and 29th September, respectively. They combine 
the best features of the war-built sloops and minesweepers. 


New Repair Suip.—The launch of the repair ship “‘ Resource,”’ building by 
Messrs. Vickers-Armstrongs, Ltd., at Barrow, is fixed for 27th November. This 
is the first ship to be specially built for repair duties in the Royal Navy, earlier 
vessels having been converted from merchantmen. The “ Resource,” which is 
due for completion in August, 1929, is to replace the “‘ Assistance,” now on duty 
with the Mediterranean Fleet. 





SINGAPORE FLoatTinc Docx.—The first section of the floating dock for the 
new Singapore base arrived on 13th October, and the second section on the 16th. 
Both dates were well in advance of the programme mentioned in the last JOURNAL. 
On 15th August, the Admiralty telegraphed their congratulations to Sir Ian 
Malcolm and to Messrs. Swan, Hunter and Wigham Richardson, on the successful 
manner in which the dock was passed through the Suez Canal. 


On 28th September, the Admiralty announced that they had accepted the 
tender of Sir John Jackson, Ltd., for the construction of the new dockyard at 
Singapore. The contract time for completion is seven years. 


EXERCISES AND CRUISES. 


ATLANTIC FLEET.—Exercises off the north-east coast of Scotland were carried 
out during October, in accordance with custom, by the Atlantic Fleet under 
Admiral the Hon. Sir Hubert Brand. The composition of the fleet was, five battle- 
ships, three battle cruisers, five cruisers, two flotilla leaders, twenty destroyers, four 
submarines, one minelayer, two aircraft-carriers, one sloop, two submarine depot- 
ships, two fleet tugs, and one target ship, a total of forty-eight. Correspondents from 
the Press were permitted to witness the exercises held during the week ending 
13th October. 


MEDITERRANEAN FLEET.—Independent cruises were made by the ships and 
vessels of the Mediterranean Fleet during the second part of the summer cruise, 
which began on 7th September, and lasted until 30th October. H.M.S. ‘‘ Queen 
Elizabeth,” flagship of Admiral Sir Frederick Field, visited Venice, Alexandria, 
Haifa, Famagusta, etc., and no less than fifteen separate programmes were carried 
out by single ships, divisions, or flotillas, including the two Gibraltar destroyers, 
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Tourmaline” and ‘‘ Splendid.” The latter were due to visit Malaga, Cartagena, 
Iviza, Algiers and Oran, but their cruise was cut short by the grounding of the 
““ Splendid ’’ on a sandbank off Malaga. 


Arising out of this accident, courts-martial were held at Gibraltar on 24th and 
25th September, at which Commander C. J. C. Soutter, commanding the division, 
in the ‘‘ Tourmaline,’”’ and Lieutenant-Commander J. de C. Richards, commanding 
the ‘‘ Splendid,’’ were sentenced to be severely reprimanded. 


AMERICA AND WEsT INDIES.—H.M. Ships “‘ Despatch ’’ and ‘‘ Durban ”’ cruised 
on the Pacific side during the past quarter, and the “‘ Capetown ”’ and “‘ Colombo ”’ 
in South American waters. The ‘ Heliotrope ’’ and ‘“‘ Wistaria ’’ were in Canadian 
and Newfoundland waters. The whole Squadron re-assembled at Bermuda in mid- 
October, after which the ‘“‘ Despatch ”’ returned to Portsmouth to re-commission. 


East Inpres.—The flagship “ Effingham ”’ left Colombo on 29th September 
for a cruise to Indian ports, during which she was to visit Karachi and Bombay 
in company with the ‘“‘ Emerald,” which after refit and re-commissioning at 
Devonport, returned to the Station in mid-October. The “‘ Enterprise ’”’ cruised 
in East Africa, and was present at Mombasa to receive the Prince of Wales and 
Duke of Gloucester. 


Cu1na.—The flag of the Commander-in-Chief, China, was transferred from 
H.M.S. ‘‘ Hawkins ”’. to the new cruiser “ Kent ’’ on 29th August, at Wei-Hai-Wei. 
Most of the ships on the Station have been at this base during the past quarter 
as occasion permitted. A cruise to Japanese ports was made by the Fourth 
Submarine Flotilla. The cruisers “Kent,” ‘‘ Berwick’’ and ‘Suffolk’ were 
ordered to visit Japanese ports during November. 


THE FLEET AIR ARM. 


PERSONNEL OF ATTENDANT DESTROYERS.—A Fleet Order, dated 12th October, 
provides that during flying operations at sea an officer or rating conversant with 
aircraft construction, and preferably a good swimmer, is to be carried in the 
attendant destroyer to go away in addition to the sea boat’s crew when salving 
aircraft. If there are no officers or ratings in the destroyer who have received 
the necessary instruction to give them this knowledge, one is to be lent from the 
aircraft carrier on which the destroyer is attending ; in the case of two destroyers 
following up, the leader only need carry this officer or rating. A sick berth rating 
is to be lent to a destroyer attending on aircraft. 


The commanding officers of attendant destroyers are to be kept informed of 
the actual number of persons in each multi-seater aircraft in the air. 


INTER-SERVICE TRAINING.—The system of voluntary classes for the training 
of certain naval ratings and R.A.F. personnel in the duties of the sister Service, 
instituted in 1926, has been discontinued. Arrangements made between the 
Admiralty and Air Ministry provide that in every battleship and cruiser carrying 
aircraft one engine-room artificer and one shipwright shall be capable of performing 
the duties of the fitter (aero engine) or carpenter rigger, R.A.F., respectively, if 
the need should arise. 


ROYAL MARINES. 


RETIREMENT AND Promotions.—On 1st October, General G. J. H. Mullins, 
C.B., was placed on the retired list at his own request. Consequent thereon, 
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Lieutenant-General L. S. T. Halliday, V.C., C.B., Adjutant-General, Royal Marines, 
was promoted to be General; Major-General R. H. Morgan, C.B.E., to be 
Lieutenant-General ; and Colonel-Commandant (temporary Brigadier) Percy 
Molloy to be Major-General. Colonel-Second-Commandant F. H. Griffiths was 
appointed Colonel-Commandant (temporary Brigadier), and Lieutenant-Colonel 
L.C. Lampen to be Colonel-Second-Commandant, with seniority as Colonel of 
roth July, 1920. 


ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE. 


ANNUAL REvNION.—The sixth annual reunion and banquet of the Royal Naval 
Reserve Officers was held at the Hotel Victoria on 19th October. Commodore Sir 
Bertram F. Hayes, K.C.M.G., D.S.O., R.D., presided. 

In reply to a message, H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught, Honorary Captain 
R.N.R., sent the following telegram :— 

“I deeply appreciate the thought of my old comrades of the Royal Naval 
Reserve in sending me so kind a message. I hope they may have a pleasant evening 
and only regret I am not present myself.” 


Vice-Admiral A. A. M. Duff, C.B., Admiral Commanding Reserves, replying to 
the toast of ‘‘ Our Guests ”’ said that at present they were hearing all about peace 
pacts, universal disarmament and the forerunners of the millenium. He believed 
that this movement of disarmament . . . so far from stopping would outrun that 
changing character of the human race, that alone was necessary to make it safe. 
During the next twenty or thirty years we should be passing through what would 
be for the Empire very difficult times if we had to trust to slender forces to keep 
the flag flying. For that reason, he considered it essential that as many as possible 
of the citizens of the Empire should be trained either in the Reserves or as Volun- 
teers to be ready when the time came to hold their own. So far from the Reserves 
being less necessary they would be more necessary than ever. He further remarked 
that the services rendered to the Empire by the British Merchant Navy were at 
last recognised. One of the greatest factors in that connection was His Majesty 
the King, who had shown the way, as usual, by the creation of the Prince of Wales 
as Master of the Merchant Navy and Fishing Fleets. 





ROYAL NAVAL VOLUNTEER RESERVE. 


RESIGNATION AND PROMOTION.—Captain W. M. Smail, V.D., R.N.V.R., the 
Commanding Officer of the East Scottish Division, R.N.V.R., was placed on the 
Retired List on the 30th June, 1928, the command of the Division being taken 
over by Captain J. McRobertson, V.D., R.N.V.R., who was promoted to that 
rank, to date 30th June, 1928. 


BisLeyY MEETING, JULY, 1928.—All Divisions of the R.N.V.R., excepting East 
Scottish Division, sent representatives to Bisley this year and the following are 
the results of the various matches :— 


R.N.V.R. Inter-Port Rifle Competition, for Trophy presented by the Council of 
the N.R.A.—1st: London Division; znd: Tyne Division. 





R.N.V.R. Inter-Port Revolver Competition, for Challenge Cup presented by 
Captain Earl Iveagh, C.B., C.M.G., R.N.V.R.—1st: Sussex Division ; 2nd: Tyne 
Division. 
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The ‘‘ Graham”’ Perpetual Challenge Cup, for Challenge Cup presented by 
Commodore The Duke of Montrose, C.B., C.V.O., V.D., R.N.V.R.—1st: Tyne 
Division, Lt.-Cdr. F. M. Fox, A.F.C., V.D.,.R.N.V.R.; 2nd: Bristol Division, 
C.P.O. T. F. Seward. 


The N.R.A. Bronze Medal was won by A. B. Langford, of the Sussex Division. 


T.R.H. THe DuKE AND DucHEss oF YORK ON THE TYNE.—Eighty-six ratings 
from H.M.S. “ Satellite ’” and H.M.S. ‘‘ Helicon,” under the command of Lieutenant 
W. Carnall, R.N.V.R., assisted by Sub-Lieutenant A. Westmacott, R.N.V.R., 
and Sub-Lieutenant R. W. Brown, R.N.V.R., provided a Guard of Honour at 
Messrs. Palmers’ Shipyard, Jarrow, on the 17th July, for Their Royal Highnesses 
the Duke and Duchess of York on the occasion of the launching ceremony of 
H.M.S. “ York.” 


MeErRsEyY Diviston.—On the occasion of Lord Derby, representing H.M. The 
King, presenting new Colours to the 2nd Battalion of the King’s Liverpool Regi- 
ment, on the 22nd September, 130 R.N.V.R. officers and men took part in a march 
past at St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, and review at Sefton Park. 


DOMINION NAVIES. 


ROYAL AUSTRALIAN NAVY. 


New Cruisers.—The “ Australia,” the completion of which was recorded 
last quarter, arrived in Commonwealth waters at Brisbane on 16th October, after 
a successful voyage. In a message of welcome, Mr. Bruce, Prime Minister, said : 
“We naturally are proud to have an independent Navy, but are prouder to be 
joint heirs in the great traditions of the British Navy. For the first time in the 
history of Australia a unit of our Navy has been taken to sea by an Australian 
Admiral. We appreciate this epoch-marking event, and hope the enthusiasm 
which marked this first magnificent cruise will always be maintained.” 

The ‘‘ Canberra ’’-left Portland on 11th October for Invergordon, to be attached 
for a few weeks to the Atlantic Fleet. Having returned to Portsmouth, the ship 
was inspected by H.R.H. Princess Mary, on 6th November. She is due to leave 
for Australia in December. 


New SEAPLANE CARRIER.—Thé following are the principal particulars of the 
seaplane-carrier ‘‘ Albatross,’ launched on 23rd February, 1928, and due for 
completion in December: Displacement, 6,000 tons ; extreme length, 443 ft. 9 in. ; 
extreme beam, 68 ft.; draught, 16 ft. 3 in.; S.H.P., 12,000; speed, 20 knots ; 
propelling machinery, Parsons geared turbines ; armament, four 4.7 in., two 2-pdr. ; 
fuel capacity, 997 tons ; complement, 450. 


ROYAL INDIAN MARINE. 


UnirormM.—His Majesty the King has approved of officers of the Royal Indian 
Marine wearing a uniform similar to that of officers of the Royal Navy, but with 
distinctive buttons. 


CoMMAND.—Rear-Admiral H. T. Walwyn, C.B., D.S.O., is due at Bombay on 
16th November, on his appointment as Flag Officer Commanding and Director 
of the Royal Indian Marine. 
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FOREIGN NAVIES. 


ARGENTINA. 


FiLoTitta LEapErS LauncHED.—Three flotilla leaders of 1,500 tons displace- 
ment are building for Argentina at the works of Messrs. J. Samuel White and Co., 
Ltd., East Cowes, Isle of Wight. The first was launched on 18th July, and named 
the ‘“‘ Mendoza.”” The second took the water on 16th October, and was named the 
“Tucuman.” A third vessel is in a forward state on the stocks, and will be called 
“La Rioja.” 

The principal particulars of the class are: Length overall, 335 ft.; breadth 
moulded, 31 ft. 9 in.; depth moulded, 19 ft. 9 in.; contract speed, 36 knots ; 
main armament (supplied by Vickers-Armstrongs, Ltd.), five 4.7 in. Q.F. guns, 
and six 21-in. torpedo tubes arranged in two groups of three, with one 3-in. and 
two .40 mm. anti-aircraft guns. Steam is supplied from four three-drum small 
tube boilers, at a pressure of 250 Ibs. per square inch, the boilers being oil fired 
on the J. Samuel White system. The propelling machinery consists of two sets 
of Parsons type single reduction geared turbines. The complement of each vessel 
will be 160 officers and men, and it is hoped to complete the contract in June, 1929. 





CHINA. 


ExERcISES.—On 1st October, the Second Squadron of the Navy of the Chinese 
National Government began an eight days’ programme of exercises, under the 
command of the British-trained Admiral Chen Shao-kwan, off Nanking, the new 
capital. A Press correspondent on board the flagship ‘“‘ Chu Yu” gunboat, stated 
that the Squadron underwent rigorous inspection, and carried out target practice, 
battle formation exercises, anti-aircraft and anti-submarine defence, physical drill, 
fire and collision drill. Admiral Chen Shao-kwan, in a speech, urged the necessity 
of building up a strong Chinese Navy. It is stated that the National Government 
intends to make its main naval base at Siangshan, in Nimrod Sound, and to 
establish a naval academy there. Financial difficulties are, however, likely to 
delay the attainment of these aspirations. 


CHILE. 


TripuTEs TO LorD COCHRANE.—When the Prince of Wales visited Valparaiso, 
on 14th September, 1925, he recalled Lord Cochrane’s description of the naval 
engagement at Valdivia, where he commanded the Chilean Fleet, of which he 
said: “‘ I have never seen greater bravery than that displayed by my comrades.”’ 
To commemorate the Prince’s visit, the Municipal Council of Valparaiso decided 
to engrave Lord Cochrane’s words on a plaque. This was dedicated on 13th 
July, 1928, when the cruisers ‘‘ Cornwall ’’ and “‘ Colombo” attended to represent 
the Royal Navy. 

On 27th July, the Captain and officers of the Chilean training ship ‘“‘ General 
Baquedano,”’ which was on a visit to Portsmouth, laid a wreath on the tomb of 
Lord Cochrane in Westminster Abbey. Among the membe:s of Lord Cochrane’s 
family present were Commander the Hon. A. D. Cochrane, D.S.O., M.P., his 
great-grandson. 


DeEstrRovER TRIALS.—The “ Serrano,” the first of the six destroyers building 
by Messrs. Thornycroft and Co., Ltd., at Woolston, carried out her speed and 
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endurance trials in July, a little more than a year after the signing of the contract 
for the construction of the vessels. The ‘“‘ Serrano ”’ was launched on 25th January. 
The speed obtained was in excess of the contract speed, and the consumption and 
endurance trials were also satisfactory. The second ship, the “‘ Orella,’”’ carried 
out her gun trialsin October. The fifth ship of the class, the “ Videla,”’ was launched 
on 16th October. 


SUBMARINE LAUNCHED.—The first of three submarines of the “O” Class, 
building at Barrow, was launched on 2nd October, and named the “ Capitan 
O’Brien.” The “ Capitan O’Brien” was the 150th submarine built at Barrow, 
and was launched on the 27th anniversary of the launching there of the first Holland 
boat for the British Navy. 


FRANCE. 


BATTLESHIPS IN RESERVE.—The three battleships, “‘ Jean Bart,’’ ‘‘ Paris,’’ and 
‘* Courbet ’’ were placed in commissioned reserve as from ist October. Owing to 
shortage of personnel only the battleships “‘ Provence,” ‘‘ Bretagne,’’ and ‘‘ Lor- 
taine ’’ of the First Squadron have full crews since that date. 


TRIALS OF THE ‘‘ SUFFREN.’’—Very good progress has been made by the third 
of the new 10,000-ton cruisers, the ‘ Suffren,’”” which was commissioned for trials 
in August. She was laid down on 3rd May, 1926, at Brest, and launched exactly 
twelve months later, when 5,200 tons of material had been worked into her. It is 
hoped to have her finally completed in thirty months from the laying of the keel. 


Loss oF A SUBMARINE.—The French submarine ‘‘ Ondine ’’ was reported missing 
from the night of 3rd October, and it was subsequently announced that the Greek 
steamer “‘ Ekaterini Coulandris,’’ on arrival at Rotterdam, reported having been 
in collision off Cape Finisterre at 11 p.m. on that date with a submerged object. 
The steamer cruised about for two hours, but saw no trace of wreckage. The 
‘“‘ Ondine ”’ was the first of the 600-ton submarines built for coastal defence, and 
completed in 1925. Her crew included three officers, ten petty officers and thirty 
seamen. 


FINLAND. 


New Coastat Motor Boats.—On 12th September, the first of a group of 
coastal motor boats, building for the Finnish Navy, was Jaunched at the Thames 
works of Messrs. John I. Thornycroft and Co., Ltd. These are 55-ft. boats, of 
similar type to those evolved during the war and used in the Zeebrugge and Ostend 
raids, as well as in the attack on Kronstadt harbour in 1919. The armament 
includes two 18-in. torpedoes, depth charges and Lewis guns. The speed is nearly 
40 knots. Smoke floats are also carried. 


GERMANY. 


New CHIEF OF THE NAvy.—It has been officially announced that Vice-Admiral 
Raeder has been appointed Chief of the Navy Department in the Ministry of 
Defence, in succession to Admiral Zenker, who is retiring. Admiral Raeder was 
Admiral von Hipper’s chief of staff during the war, and was in the “‘ Lutzow ” at 
Jutland. He has just completed his term of appointment as Chief of the Naval 
Staff at Kiel. 
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NEW 10,000-TON ARMOURED SuHip.,—At its first meeting after the recess, on 
roth August, 1928, the German Cabinet decided to proceed with the construction 
of an armoured ship of 10,000 tons, to replace one of the old battleships, under 
the terms of the Versailles Treaty. It is stated that the decision was made con- 
tingent upon the exercise of economies on other replacement ships to balance the 
cost. The decision led to much controversy, and some political opposition, but 
an ordez to start work was given later in the month to the Deutsche Werke, Kiel. 


Writing on 19th August, the Berlin Correspondent of The Times said: ‘‘ The 
technical arguments put forward for the 10,0o00-ton armoured vessels have been 
open to doubt ; there is more than a suspicion that considerations of prestige have 
played at least as important a part as considerations of national defence in the 
drafting of the naval programme, and some experts are disposed to ask whether 
it is worth while to build big vessels of doubtful utility at the expense of smaller 
craft that might be much more valuable to Germany in present-day conditions.’ 


FLEET FIRING PRacTIcES.—In the presence of the Reichs President, the Minister 
of Defence, and the Head of the Admiralty, fleet firing practices were carried out 
off Kiel on 8th September. 

A Press report states that firing commenced by the battleship ‘‘ Schlesien ”’ 
attacking the old target ship “‘ Baden.’ This was followed by a practice by the 
battleship ‘‘ Elsass ’’ against the distantly controlled target ship “‘ Zahringen’’ at 
a distance of about 12,000 yards. In this about 9 per cent of hits were recorded 
and the vessel was brought to a standstill by a shot in the engine room. 


A further report states that the ‘‘ Zahringen ”’ is fitted with boilers automatically 
fired from oil fuel and capable of driving her for several hours. Wireless trans- 
mission controls the starting, stopping and speed of the engines, alterations of 
course, switching on and off searchlights, ignition of flash charges and emission of 
smoke clouds. In the event of a breakdown in the engine rooms warning rockets 
are discharged, the engines stopping automatically, and fire extinguishers are brought 
into operation. 

ITALY. 

New Cruisers.—The 10,000-ton cruiser ‘‘ Trento’’ has been completed for 
service. 

FLOTILLA LEADER LAUNCHED.—The flotilla leader ‘‘ Nicolo Zeno ’’ was launched 
at Fiume on 11th August. She is one of a class of twelve vessels designed for 
38 knots’ speed, with engines of 50,000 h.p. The displacement is 1,968 tons, and 
the armament includes six 4.7-inch guns and six torpedo tubes. The new class 
will be lighter and less heavily armed than the “ Jaguar” class, completed in 
1926-27, but will be designed for 2} knots more speed. 


New SuBMARINE.—The submarine “‘ Sciesa’’ was launched. at Spezia on the 
12th August. 


Loss oF A SUBMARINE.—The coastal submarine “ F.14,’’ while carrying out 
exercises seven miles to the west of the island of Brioni, on 6th August, came to 
the surface under the bow of the destroyer “ Missori,” was rammed and sank 
in twenty fathoms. Admiral Foschini, who was near at hand in the ‘‘ Brindisi,” 
at once instituted salvage operations. Communication was established with the 
crew, but ceased about noon on the 7th. About 6.30 that evening the submarine 
was raised after being thirty-six hours on the bottom. All the crew of twenty-seven 
were found to be dead, either from drowning or the effects of chloride gas poisoning 
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JAPAN. 


NEW 10,000-TON CRUISER.—The first 10,000-ton cruiser of the post-Washington 
standard type is reported ready for commission. This is the ‘‘ Nachi,’’ laid down 
at Kure on 26th November, 1924, and launched on 15th June, 1927. The‘ Myoko”’ 
was laid down on 25th October, 1924, and launched on 16th April 1927, but a crane 
accident delayed her progress. 


TRAINING SHIP CRUISE.—Vice-Admiral Koboyashi has been taking the training 
division, consisting of the cruisers ‘‘ Idzumo” and ‘‘ Yakumo” for a cruise in 
Australasian waters. Prince Takamatsu is among those on board the “‘ Idzumo.”’ 
On arriving at Sydney on 15th July, the Vice-Admiral delivered a message of good- 
will, recalling the facilities given to the Japanese Navy for using Sydney as a base 
during the war. At a dinner, Mr. Bruce, the Prime Minister, referred to the great 
help the Japanese Fleet had rendered to Australia during the war by undertaking 
the convoying of troopships. On 25th July, the cruisers arrived at Wellington, 
New Zealand, where their officers were entertained at a State luncheon by Mr. 
Coates, the Prime Minister. : 


SOVIET RUSSIA. 


Batic ExERCISES.—Early in August, exercises were carried out by the Soviet 
Fleet in the Baltic. Three battleships, seven destroyers, and a depot ship were 
reported to have been seen in Hané Bay, off Karlskrona, the Swedist naval port. 
The Swedish destroyer ‘‘ Sigurd ’’ went out to investigate, and found that the 
Russian vessels were just outside the three-mile limit. On 11th August, during 
exercises by the Swedish Fleet, near the island of Sand6, off Gotland, Russian 
submarines were observed near the operation area. They were on the surface, but 
when Swedish aircraft from Farésund endeavoured to observe and photograph 
them. the submarines submerged and disappeared. 


BATTLESHIP WRECK LocaTED.—After searches covering some years the battleship 
“‘ Free Russia,” formerly known as the “‘ Ekaterina II,” which was torpedoed by a 
destroyer and sunk in the Black Sea in June, 1918, has been found, lying bottom 
upwards at a depth of 22 fathoms, 


Brack SEA ExERcISES.—The Black Sea Fleet carried out four days’ exercises 
in the neighbourhood of Odessa during August. These included coastal bombard- 
ment, an aircraft attack on the fleet and putting up gas and smoke screens, Comrade 
Orlov, who was in command, stated that the fleet was preparing for action against 
the Rumanians supported by the British. This is typical Bolshevik propaganda 
during the fleet’s ‘‘ summer campaigns.” 


TRAINING SHIP AT GIBRALTAR.—The Soviet training ship ‘‘ Vega” arrived at 
Gibraltar on 11th September, under the command of Captain Conovaloff, with 
sixty-six cadets on board, bound for Rostoff-on-Don. The captain alone went 
ashore, Not long before, a Soviet naval training ship from Kronstadt had called 
at Visby, Sweden, and the crew erected on the deck large signboards bearing 
Communist slogans. Others landed and tried to distribute Communist handbills 
and to address the local inhabitants. On the matter being reported to the Swedish 
Foreign Office, the Soviet Minister tendered an apology. 


N 
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SPAIN. 


NEW 10,000-TON CRUISERS.—The two 10,000-ton cruisers of the 1926 programme 
were laid down on the 15th August last. They have been assigned the names of 
** Canarias ’’ and ‘‘ Baleares.’’ 


FLEET Exercises.—A fleet of some thirty units. was reported on 11th October, 
to be assembling in Santa Pola Bay, near Alicante, for manceuvres in the Mediter- 
ranean. Nine submarines and a number of aircraft were to take part, and Admiral 
José Rivera had assumed command. The Correspondent of The Times in Madrid 
said : “‘ These manoeuvres will mark the revival of the Spanish Navy and the 
emergence of the most powerful fleet Spain has possessed since the naval disaster 
accompanying the loss of the colonies.” 


Royat Visits.—On oth August, the King and Queen of Spain paid a visit to a 
flotilla of eight submarines, a store ship, and three auxiliary vessels which had 
attived at Santander from Cartagena. Their Majesties and the Infante Jaime 
went on board one of the submarines—-the vessel which claims a world record 
for seventy-eight hours submersion—and the submarine dived with the royal 
party on board. In September, King Alfonso made a voyage to Stockholm in 
the cruiser “‘ Principe Alfonso ’”’ to return the visit made to him by the King of 
Sweden at Madrid in April, 1927. 


PRINCE FOR THE Navy.—lIt was announced from Madrid on 9th October, that 
the Infante Juan, third son of King Alfonso, is to enter the San Fernando Naval 
School to study for a naval career. 


UNITED STATES. 


New ProGRaAMME.—On 12th September, Mr. Wilbur, Secretary of the Navy, 
announced that aithough the Navy Department was still convinced of the efficacy 
of its ten-year construction programme, calling for seventy-one ships, it would 
urg* the Senate in December to approve the curtailed programme as passed by 
the House of Representatives last session. This House reduced the programme to 
fifteen cruisers and one aircraft-carrier. 


CRUISERS NaAMED.—Names have been given to four of the six 10,000-ton cruisers 
for the United States Navy, which have been laid down during the past year. 
No. 27, building by the American Brown Boveri Electric Corporation, has been 
named the “ Chester’’; No. 29, at the Mare Island Navy Yard, the ‘‘ Chicago ”’ ; 
No. 30, at the Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company, the *‘ Houston ”’ 
and No. 31, also at Newport News, the “ Augusta.’””’ Two of these cruisers are 
expected to be launched early in the spring of 1929. 


SUBMARINE Sarety Device.—Trials were made in August and September of a 
breathing device for saving the crews of sunken submarines. The device consists 
of a rubber oxygen container weighing 2 lbs. Two tubes lead from it to a mouth- 
piece through a small compartment containing caustic soda, which purifies the 
exhaled air, so that it can be used again. Sufficient of these appliances could, it is 
claimed, be kept in each escape chamber of a submarine. On 11th September, 
Lieutenant Momsen, a submarine officer, was lowered from a minesweeper into one 
of the deepest parts of Chesapeake Bay. At the bottom, he donned the device, 
and, grasping a line leading up to the minesweeper, he slowly rose to the surface, 
taking 8 min. 25 secs. to reach the top, including several stops to avoid too sudden 
changes of pressure on the body. 
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HOME, 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS.—His Majesty the King has been pleased to 
approve of the appointment of Colonel (Brigadier-General) D. A. Macfarlane, 
C.B., D.S.O., retired pay, as Colonel of The King’s Own Scottish Borderers, in 
succession to the late Field-Marshal The Earl Haig, K.T., G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.O., 
K.C.LE., D.C.L., LL:D.; General Sir Henry de Beauvoir De Lisle, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O., retired pay, as Colonel of The Durham Light Infantry, in 
succession to Major-General Sir Frederick Robb, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., 
retired pay. Major-General C. P. Deedes, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., has been 
appointed General Officer Commanding the 53rd (Welsh) Division, Territorial 
Army, in succession to Major-General T. A, Cubitt, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
(28th October, 1928), Major-General J. W. Sandilands, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
has been appointed General Officer Commanding, South China Command, in 
succession to Major-General C, C, Luard, C.B., C.M.G. 


Brigadier A. E. W. Harman, C.B., D.S.O., A.D.C., Inspector of Cavalry and 
Commandant, Equitation School; Brigadier Sir Hugh J. Elles, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
D.S.O., A.D.C., Brigadier, General Staff, Eastern Command ; and Brigadier H. L. 
Pritchard, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., A.D.C., Chief Engineer, Eastern Command, 
have been selected for promotion to Major-General, into vacancies which will 
shortly occur. 


CHANGE OF DESIGNATIONS.—H.M. the King has been pleased to approve of 
the revival of the original titles of the under-mentioned appointments—Trumpet- 
major, Bugle-major, Drum-major and Pipe-major—in place of Serjeant-trumpeter, 
Serjeant-bugler, Serjeant-drummer and Serjeant-piper, respectively. 

The Survey Company, Royal Artillery, will in future be designated 1st Survey 
Company, Royal Artillery. 


UNIFORM—THE Royat Scots Fusitiers.—To mark the commemoration of 
the 250th anniversary of the raising of The Royal Scots Fusiliers, H.M. the King 
has been pleased to approve of the Erskine tartan being worn in future by the 
pipers of the. regiment. 

ENGLISH REGIMENTS OF LIGHT INFANTRY.—H.M. the King has been pleased 
to approve of the wearing of black leather sword knots and green whistle cords 
with service dress by officers.and warrant officers, Class I, of English Regiments 
of Light Infantry. 


DISBANDMENTS.—ROYAL HoRSE ARTILLERY.—H.M. the King has approved 
the disbandment of the 5th Brigade, Royal Horse Artillery, Headquarters. 


M.T. Companigs (INDIAN) Roya, Army SERVICE Corps.—H.M. the King has 
approved the disbandment of Nos. I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, II, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21 and 22, Mechanical Transport Companies (Indian), Royal 
Army Service Corps, on their replacement by similar units of the Indian Army 
Service Corps. 
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HorsE TRANSPORT COMPANIES, Royat ArRMy SERVICE Corps.-—H.M. the 
King has approved the disbandment of Nos. 3, 5 and 24 Horse Transport Companies 
of the Roval Army Service Corps. 


INTELLIGENCE OFFICERS.—It has been decided that the designation of an 
Army intelligence officer attached to a unit of the Royal Air Force in war will be 
changed from “‘ branch intelligence officer ’’ to ‘‘ intelligence liaison officer ’’ (I.L.O.) 


The full title will be “intelligence liaison officer, . . . squadron, R.A.F., 
or... wing, R.A.F.”, as the case may be. 


In this connection it should be noted that the abbreviation ‘‘ B.I.O.”’ will in 
future signify “‘ brigade intelligence officer’”’ and the abbreviation “ R.1.0.” will 
signify ‘‘ regimental intelligence officer ’’ (i.e., the officer who carries out intelligence 
duties in a cavalry regiment, infantry battalion and tank battalion. 


MILirARyY VOTERS.—PREPARATION OF Lists.—So far as military voters are 
concerned, the preparation of the 1929 Register and Absent Voters’ Lists involves 
the provision of facilities for all officers and soldiers not on the present Register 
and lists to secure the investigation of their claims to be registered as voters. 
Any officer or soldier whose name is not on the present Register and Lists and 
who, having reached the age of twenty-one years on or before rst December, 1928, 
in the case of England, Wales and Northern Ireland, or 15th December, 1928, 
in the case of Scotland, had joined the Army before that date should immediately 
notify his qualifying address to the Registrar Officer of the constituency in which 
the address is. In the case of a soldier, the address should be forwarded through 
the officer-in-charge of Records of his particular regiment. Applications should be 
made as quickly as possible so as to be’in time for inclusion in the Electors Lists 
before publication. Officers of the regular forces are reminded that they must 
themselves take the necessary action for securing their registration. 


Rattway CONCESSIONS FOR THE ARMy.—The Railway Companies of Great - 
Britain and the Irish Free State have agreed to a number of new concessions for 
Regular Army personnel in connection with journeys on leave or furlough. These 
concessions are as follows :—(a) the waiving of the wearing of uniform as a condition 
of the grant of cheap tickets ; (b) an extension of the existing concession to apply 
to journeys to all stations in the Irish Free State; (c) an extension from two to 
three months of the period of availability of the return portion of cheap tickets 
issued to personnel stationed at home; (d) the grant of more than one cheap 
ticket to officers in respect of any one complete period of leave ; (e) the extension 
of the concession for serving regular officers to their families ; and (f) the extension 
of the concession for soldiers and barrack wardens and their Seantises to paid 
pensioner recruiters and their families. 


TERRITORIAL ARMY. 


CHANGES IN DESIGNATION.—(1) H.M. the King has been pleased to approve 

of the 333td (Norfolk), 334th (Norfoik), 335th (Norfolk) Field Batteries, Royal 

, Territorial Army, being in future designated the 333rd (2nd Norfolk), 

334th (3rd Norfolk), 335th (1st Norfolk) Field Batteries, Royal Artillery, Territorial 
Army, respectively. 

(2) Consequent upon the transfer of the 4th Battalion, The Royal Sussex 

Regiment, from the 132nd Infantry to the 133rd Brigade of the Territorial Army, 

and the transfer of the 5th Battalion, The Queen’s Own Royal West Kent Regiment 
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from the 133rd Brigade to the 132nd Brigade of the Territorial Army the following 
change of designations has been made :— 


Present designation, Future designation. 
132nd (Middlesex and Sussex). 132nd. (Middlesex and Kent). 
133rd (Kent and Sussex). 133td (Sussex and Kent). 


ATTENDANCE AT ANNUAL TRAINING Camps.—Provisional returns show that 
the attendance at the Annual Training Camps this year was well-maintained as 
compared with that of past seasons. 5,380 officers and 98,774 other ranks went 
to Camp for the full fifteen days; 462 officers and 18,520 other ranks for periods 
ranging from eight days to fourteen days ; and 40 officers and 155 other ranks for 
shorter periods. This gave a percentage of 87.6 of the strength of units at the end 
of each camp, compared with 86.6 per cent last year. 


RECRUITING.—Official returns show another large accession of recruits to the 
Territorial Army during the past recruiting year. 

The total strength of the fourteen Divisions is now as follows: Northumbrian 
9,568; Welsh 9,272; North Midland 9,082; Highland 8,941; West Riding 
8,622; Lowland 8,239; East Lancashire 8,083; South Midland 8,046; Wessex 
7,848; East Anglian 7,811; West Lancashire 7,811; Home Counties 7,073; 
London Division (56th) 6,718; and London Division (47th) 6,354. 

There was an increase of 6,466 on the total of recruits for the previous year. 
The total Territorial strength exclusive of permanent staff on 1st October was 
6,656 officers and 133,027 other ranks. 


DOMINION FORCES. 
REGIMENTAL ALLIANCES.—H.M. the King has been pleased to approve of the 
following alliances :— 
The 2nd Dragoons, Non-Permanent Active Militia of Canada, to The Royal 
Scots Greys (2nd Dragoons). 


The Prince Edward Island Light Horse, Non-Permanent Active Militia of Canada, 
to the 9th Queen’s Royal Lancers. 


The 18th Light Horse Regiment, Australian Military Forces, to the 18th Royal 
Hussars (Queen Mary’s Own) [13th/18th Hussars]. 


The Norfolk Rifles, Non-Permanent Active Militia of Canada, to The Norfolk 
Regiment. 


The North Waterloo Regiment, Non-Permanent Active Militia of Canada, to 
The Royal Scots Fusiliers. 


The Rhodesia Regiment to The King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 


The Royal Canadian Army Pay Corps, Permanent Active Militia of Canada, 
to the Royal Army Pay Corps. 


FOREIGN. 
(Published by permission of the General Staff). 


EGYPT. 


PovitTIcaL S1TUATION.—During the early part of the month for which Parliament 
was prorogued the Prime Minister, Mohamed Pasha Mahmud, made attempts 
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to come to Some agreement with the Wafd party whereby parliamentary government 
could continue. He failed, however, to receive adequate promise of support, and, 
since the meeting of Parliament would inevitably have resulted in a vote of no 
confidence against his Government, on 19th July he asked the King to dissolve 
both Chambers of the Legislature and to suspend the parliamentary régime for 
three years. The King complied with these requests in a Royal Decree published 
the same day. Hitherto the country generally seems to have been little disturbed 
by these measures and, although the Wafd have tried to organize opposition, the 
strong measures taken by the Government have so far prevented any disturbances. 


FRANCE. 


THE NEW TASKS OF THE HicHER ComMAND.—The following is a précis of an 
article entitled “‘ The new tasks of the Higher Command,” by J. M. Bourget, 
which appeared in Le Correspondant of the 1oth February, 1928. 

The main arguments are that from the lessons of the past war and the present 
French political military situation, the author considers that the salient questions 
for study in connection with French national defence are :— _ 


(i) A war of a coalition. 
(ii) A war on two fronts. 
(iii) The correct application of the means available for the object to be 
attained. 

“ Prior to 1914, the Headquarter staff of the French Army in its preparation 
adhered to the hypothesis of a war on one front, and at the beginning of the war 
this hypothesis was proved, by events, to be correct. . The maritime frontiers gave 
no cause for anxiety. On land the danger was definitely localised to the German 
frontier between the Meuse and Switzerland.” The official view was that 
Germany would respect Belgian and Swiss neutrality; there was no subject of 
disagreement with Spain. There remained only Italy ; Italian troops had proved 
mediocre in Tripoli, and so the French south-eastern frontier could safely. be left 
to reserve units to guard. 

‘“‘ Even with the task simplified as above the solution adopted was defective. 


‘“‘ But what was more serious was that this tyrannical conception of a single 
front led later to serious difficulties, especially after the Salonica expedition had 
been decided on. By this time G.H.Q. had usurped the power of the Government. 
In December, 1915, General Joffre was made Commander-in-Chief of all the French 
armies (except those in North Africa and the Colonies), but remained responsible 
in particular for the north-eastern frontier. This solution was detrimental to the 
Army of the East, but its chief significance lay in the complete surrender by the 
Government of their prerogatives and their absolute bankruptcy vis-a-vis the 
higher command. 

‘“‘ The same shortsightedness prevented a clear conception of the requirements 
of a coalition war. From a military standpoint the Triple Entente of 1914 was 
totally unerganized. Between France and Great Britain all arrangements were 
hypothetical and no general strategic plan had been officially visualised. Between 
France and Russia the agreements between the staffs were more advanced, but 
were not drawn up as part of a general strategic plan. 

“ It was not until 1918, when unity of command was imposed first as the only 
method to avoid defeat, then to attain victory, that there was any real unity of 
strategic conception amongst the allies. The task was made easier since, with the 
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exception of a small sector on the Swiss frontier, there was but one front from the 
North sea to the Adriatic. Even so the supreme command conferred on Marshal 
Foch was more diplomatic than strictly military in its relations ; Marshal Foch 
had in reality only one ‘ subordinate,’ General Pétain. Even General Pershing felt 
the desire for autonomy grow with the strength of his army. During the 1918 
campaign as a whole, however, the allied armies acted in accordance with the 
strategic ideas of Foch, who attained unity of action in the coalition ;. the progress 
made since 1914 was immense. This was also the case from another standpoint ; 
the higher commanders had adopted the habit of making a study of the material 
and the moral value of their troops and of basing their operation plans upon the 
conclusions of these studies. .We needly hard mention that this method of reasoning 
never entered their heads before 1914. It was certainly laid down. that each 
company commander should know each of his men personally, but higher up in 
the chain of command this knowledge of the men and the possibilities which their 
individual idiosyncrasies afforded gradually decreased.. At. G.H.Q. only one 
distinction was known—regular divisions and reserve divisions. The latter had 
fallen into complete discredit, which their special organization, lack of cohesion 
and inadequate armament, justified a posteriori. As to the regular divisions, a few 
enjoyed special distinction on account of their more advanced training ;\ but as a 
whole they were considered on an equality. It is possible with a certain amount 
of charitableness to trace the germ of a tactical manceuvre in the French plans 
of operations during the battle of the frontiers ; penetration of the German centre, 
intended to permit of the envelopment of the right wing. But nothing, either 
in the orders, or in the previous doctrines, or in subsequent criticisms, indicates 
that the peculiarities of composition of the units engaged were ever taken into 
consideration. 

‘To sum up—as regards the general conduct of operations, the war doctrine 
of the headquarters staff of the army and the military conceptions of 1914 were 
characterized by :— 

Ignorance of what a war on two fronts might involve. 

The misconception of the needs of a coalition war. 

The drawing up of a plan of campaign without allowing for the contingencies 
which might arise owing to the special characteristics of the troops. 

“‘ To-day the hypothesis may be based on political-military situations, and the 
conclusions to be drawn from our new Statute of National Defence oblige us, on 
the contrary, to visualize three forms :—-(i) A coalition war; (ii) A war on two 
fronts; (iii) As far as possible a well balanced mutual adaptation of the means to 
the end and vice versa. 

‘“‘ These three forms are forced upon us by those new factors which have arisen 
since 1918, and..which in chronological order are :—-(a) The formation of the 
League of Nations; (6) The new Italian policy; (c) The French military 
re-organization based on the nation in arms or mass levy. 


‘‘ The case of war is definitely provided for by Article 16 of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. According to this text, the direct results of a power 
resorting to arms contrary to the engagements of Articles 12, 13 and 15, is the 
formation of a coalition against her, of all those States who are members of the 
League of Nations.” . ... “If the League of Nations desires to survive it will 
have to arrive at some method, it may be by separate so-called regional agreements, 
of rendering the provisions of Article 16 practicable. These provisions aim at an 
organization of the coercive action of the League of Nations, basing it on the power 
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of arms supported by measures of an economic nature, which would result in the 
complete blockade of the agressor state. 


* The efficacy of economic measures was clearly proved during the World 
War, and with it the difficulties encountered in its application.” ... “ The 
Covenant prohibits all trade relations either public or private between the states 
which are members of the League and the aggressor state. The results of the 
strict application of this principle would be to cut short the wearying discussions 
between belligerents and neutrals on the subject of the ‘ rationing ’ of the imports 
of the latter.” . . . “ Amongst the adherents of the League of Nations there will 
not be any neutrals. The recollections of the war prove the difficulties in applying 
this principle; for instance, Switzerland in her negotiations with the allies based 
her case on the fact that she imported German coal in normal times, and that the 
allies were not in a position to provide her with the quantities of this fuel which 
were indispensable to her. Therefore she was obliged to continue her economic 
relations with Germany: result a breach in the allied blockade.” . . . “‘ The 
prohibition of trade with a defined power, implies solidarity amongst the remainder 
which, to be effective, should be organized beforehand. 


“This also applies to the provisions of a strictly military nature—numbering 
two—of Article 16 of the Covenant. The first refers to the formation of the armed 
forces intended ‘ to be used to protect the covenants of the League.’ The second 
deals with the movements of these forces and lays the nations adhering to it under 
the obligation. of taking ‘the necessary steps to afford passage through their 

_territory to the forces of any of the members of the League which are co-operating 
to protect the covenants of the League.’ 


“‘ The execution of the second provision merely demands good faith and as 
such is more especially a question of politics.” . . . ‘“‘ The first point is far more 
delicate. In fact Article 16 states that ‘ it shall be the duty of the Council in such 
a case to recommend to the government concerned what effective military, naval 
or air forces, the members of the League shall severally contribute to the inter-allied 
forces which are to be formed. Now this is a most difficult task demanding, if it 
is to be successfully carried out, the effective and whole-hearted co-operation of 
the governments and staffs concerned with the Council of the League of Nations. 


“‘ The latter has no technical military organization at its disposal to enable it 
from professional knowledge to determine what effectives each state should 
contribute.’”’ This point is developed at some length and also the question of 
drawing up a plan for the employment of the forces, and a case is made out by 
the author to his own entire satisfaction, that the task of working out the plans 
and staffing this force should be entrusted to the French headquarters staff. The 
author states that in default of any arrangement amongst the staffs in peace time, 
the study of the different eventualities which may arise, taking into consideration 
the many intricacies of nationalities in Europe and the study of a plan of campaign 
in each case, devolves upon the French higher command. He proceeds to develop 
this idea as follows :-— 


“‘ This plan should be fairly definite and fairly advanced, presenting sufficient 
advantages to carry weight during the discussions between the staffs of the powers 
called to co-operate in the coercive action decided upon by the League of Nations.” 
He anticipates that the Council of the League would “ transform itself into a 
directing organization for the coalition, similar to the Supreme War Council which 
met. at Versailles.’’ This Supreme War Council would probably be entirely 
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absorbed in its political plan and would create an inter-allied staff responsible for 
the preparation of its military decisions. 

The author thinks that in a meeting of this type it is extremely probable that 
the generals would reach an agreement, if one of them were to submit a definite 
and well-thought-out plan of campaign. The essential would be that it should be 
based on a sound conception of a coalition war, and above all that it should rise 
to the conception of a general operation as closely co-ordinated as possible, in order 
to employ all the forces at the disposal of the coalition to the best advantage. 


The_author thinks that it is, therefore, “‘ absolutely essential for the French 
staff to apply part of its studies to the hypothesis of a coalition war, which, as 
we have seen, is a new aspect for it and will force it to break with its traditions 
of 1914.” He points out that it is obliged to do so not only from a theoretical 
point of View, but on account of concrete agreements, notably the agreement with 
the Belgian staff concluded in 1919, and under the Locarno Agreement. 


The author next considers the hypothesis of a Franco-Italian war. He starts 
by pointing out that Mussolini is not immortal and that his successor is unknown. 
Also that the Duce himself has given vent to disquieting statements, notably that 
he warned Europe that between 1935 and 1940 Italy will be in a position to make 
her voice heard and at last see her rights recognised.”” The author points out that 
1935 is the last year of the occupation of the Rhineland; and also coincides with 
the beginning of. the period when the French annual contingent will be at its 
lowest, owing to war losses and the low birth rate in the war years. He considers, 
however, that Great Britain will act as a brake on Italian activities. 


He also considers that Italy, through certain aspects of her policy, is: thrown 
back on the same side as Germany. He makes the obvious remark that a combined 
Germano-Italian action would place the French in a very different position to 1914. 
Certain Italian claims with regard to France have assumed such a character that 
Italian troops would inevitably be led to fight in force in the Alps (and not on 
the north-eastern frontier of France as was the Italian arrangement with the 
Germans in 1914), in order to secure some territorial advantages (Nice, Provence, 
possibly Savoy), without mentioning Corsica and Tunis. He remarks that a 
strategic situation of this nature would be extremely delicate. 


The French dare not concede territory to either Germany or Italy, on account 
of the proximity of the Lorraine basin on the one hand, and the hydro-electrical 
installations on the Alps and the Lyonnais industrial region on the other. This is 
sufficient reason to point to the necessity of the French General Staff considering 
a war on two fronts. 

In addition to the coalition war and the war on two fronts, ‘‘ the preparatory 
work in the studies of the command should also include in their programmes a 
third factor, new also, but which is a definite fact: this is the quality, we might 
call it the “ texture’ of the units of the mobilized French army, as the outcome 
of our new military laws.” 

Under the new laws, France on mobilization will have 20 “ Metropolitan ” 
divisions ; ‘at the same time 20 reserve divisions will be formed. Additional 
formations will only be possible when war industries are able to equip them. 
Hence, France can count certainly on 40 divisions, perhaps on 50. It is considered 
safer not to reckon on colonial formations. The 40 divisions will require 
1,200,000 men, including non-divisional troops and adequate reserves. This 
figure includes 20,000 professional officers and 50,000 to 60,000 professional soldiers 
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(in each case an allowance is made for officers and men required for administrative 
services, and for the colonial army), and 120,000 or 240,000 of the. annual: class 
acourding to the period of the year. Thus the active army will. only provide 
one-sixth to one-fourth of the men required for the.4o divisions. Hence five-sixths 
to three-fourths of the French army will be composed of reservists. 

The article concludes with-a plea for the better study of strategy by the French 
higher command. 









SOVIET RUSSIA. 


TURKISTAN-SIBERIAN Rattway.—The following account of this new railway, 
based on an article in “ Izvestia,’”’ gives some idea of the economic, as opposed, to 
the strategic reasons for its construction, from the Russian point of: view: 

According te the Bolshevist account, the construction of the Turkistan-Siberian 
Railway has been undertaken mainly to guarantee the supply of cheap grain to 
Central Asia and the neighbouring districts (Siberia, Kazakstan and Kirghistan) 
and to facilitate thereby the cultivation of cotton in Central Asia, 

The railway is also intended to tap the wealthy districts through which it will 
pass, and so to extend the area from which raw material may be drawn. 

The growth of requirements, especially of grain, in Central Asia is due to the 
increased consumption per head (said to be the result of the higher standard of 
living brought about by post-revolutionary conditions among the peasant population) 
and to the artificial production of cotton in Central Asia in place of grain. Owing 
to the existing alignment of the railway from Siberia. to: Central Asia. (Omsk— 
Tcheliabinsk—Samata—Tashkent) the transportation costs of the grain require- 
ments of Central Asia are excessive. It is to lower this cost, and to enable the 
cotton growing areas in Central Asia to be exploited to the full, that the new railway 
has been undertaken. The production of cotton in this area also suffers, under 
existing transportation conditions, from an additional economic disadvantage, 
namely, the variation in price between cotton and grain (1 r. 70 kop. for cotton 
as compared with 3 r. 18 kop. for grain, per 16 kilogrammes). 

The Soviet Government has definitely decided to complete the construction 
of the railway by the financial year 1930-31. All plans connected with its 
construction and finance have been calculated for this period. 150 kms. of rails 
on the northern section were already laid in 1926-27. During the year 1927-28, 
it was “ planned ”’ that 343 kms. in addition should be completed. 

2. (a) Area.“ tapped.’’—The railway will run from Aris (Tashkent railway) to 
Novosibirsk (Omsk railway) and will be approximately 2,550 kms. in length, 
{Aris to Lugovaya 424 kms., Lugovaya to Semipalatinsk 1,475 kms. and Semi, 
palatinsk to Novosibirsk 653 kms.). The railway will run through, or very close 
to, the following districts :—Kazakstan A.S.S.R. (Tchimkent and Auliatinsk 
districts. of the Sir-Darya Government, and the Semipalatinsk Government) ; 
Kirghie A.S.S.R. (Frunze, Tchu, Talak, Karakol and Narin cantons) and the 
Western part of the Siberian Republic. 

The total area which will be affected by the new line is.estimated at 120 million 
hectares. Of this area agricultural land amounts to.48 per cent, of which, in 1927, 
only four million hectares were under cultivation, the most. important distzict 
being Western Siberia. 
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(b) Population.—The population of the area in 1926 was approximately 
5 million, distributed as follows :—Western Siberia. 45. per cent.; Kazakstan 
43% per cent.; North Kirghistan 11} per cent. 

Western Siberia being the most densely and Kazakstan the most sparsely 
populated district. 


(c) Cattle.—The head of cattle in the area was estimated to be 26 million in 
1927, distributed as follows :—Kazakstan 65} per cent.; Siberia 214 per cent. ; 
Kirghistan 13 per cent. 


(@) Minerals——The area contains some of the largest deposits of the common 
metals within the Soviet Union (in the Altai range, the Alexander range and 
near the Western Chinese frontier) ; large coal mines, estimated to have a capacity 
of 10 milliard tons of coal, are also situated near the railway and these are of 
particular importance in that they are situated in the vicinity of the metal ore 
districts. 


3. It will be seen from the foregoing that the area under consideration may be 
divided economically into three districts : Central Asia, primarily a cotton growing 
area, Western Siberia, primarily grain growing and Kazakstan and Kirghistan 
a mixed agricultural area suitable for grain and in places for cotton. 


It may be said briefly that the economic plan is to force the cultivation of 
cotton in Central Asia at the expense of grain and to provide for the food require- 
ments of the population by increasing the cultivation of grain in North Kirghistan 
and Western Siberia; the construction of the railway will enable this grain to be 
sold at an economic price in Central Asia. At present in the irrigated area of 
Central Asia, 20 per cent. of the area is under cotton cultivation; by 1930-31 
it is intended to increase the total area under cultivation by 570,000 hectares, 
of which 30 per cent. will be given up to cotton cultivation. 


Similarly, in Kazakstan the area under cotton cultivation is to be increased 
from 13} per cent. to 19} per cent. of the total by 1931. 


Rice is the staple diet of a proportion of the population ; its cultivation requires 
three times as much water as that of cotton, and is, therefore, antagonistic to the 
latter in an irrigated area. It is intended to develop the valleys of the rivers 
Ili and Tchu into rice growing areas to meet this demand, and thus to avoid 
competition in the cotton area. 


4. The foregoing project may be said to be typical of the “ planning ”’ 
operations of the Soviet authorities in the agricultural-economic field, and it will 
be seen that little regard is paid to the eccentricities. of human nature. Whether 
such a wholesale State enterprise will materialize, or whether it will be crushed 
at birth by the incubus of the official machine remains to be seen. 


DISCIPLINE IN THE ARMED Forces.+—It is an error to imagine that the Red 
Army is built upon a basis of equality, or that it depends upon any voluntary 
obedience due to higher authority. 


A new official pamphlet dealing with “ Discipline in the Red Army” leaves 
no doubt that the disciplinary system enforced in the Soviet Forces differs but 
very little from that which is familiar in all other European states: It is, of course, 
compiled in a strain which is intended to convey that the new Russian system is 
something quite original and unheard of anywhere else. Thus, the regulations 
are shown to be based’ not upon the “ subjection" of the individual as: in 


‘ 





1 Militar-W ochenblatt : 11th October, 1928. 
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“ bourgeois’ civilization, but rather upon the conscious knowledge of the arm 
and of the necessity for the existence of the Red Forces. One and a half pages 
out of a total of seventeen are devoted to all manner of argument proving this 
thesis. 

The Red soldier makes a solemn promise to observe the ‘‘ Revolutionary 
Discipline ” and to obey the orders of his superiors. The methods by which this 
obedience is enforced by means of punishment offers no new feature. The only 
novelty to be found therein resides in the special ‘‘ penalties of honour ’”’ which 
in fact may seem to be of doubtful value. They are, in any case, little better than 
concessions to modern humanitarian tendencies which have to be made at the present 
day to modern opinion—in Russia just as anywhere else. Such penalties include :— 
Inscription of a defaulter’s name on the “‘ Board of Disgrace ’’ for a period up to 
one month ; reading out defaulters’ names and offences on parade daily ; similar 
reading at special ceremonial parades; and others of a more fanciful type. 

The third section of these regulations deals with rewards. - The latter may take 
the form of laudatory letters or mentions in orders ; special furloughs ; presentations 
in kind ; presentation of a special written memorial on special parades ; prizes ; 
badges ; and a number of other methods of recording good conduct or example. 
But there does not appear to exist any really new feature of interest in the method 
of awarding such rewards nor in the underlying principles which prompt them. 

It is, however, noteworthy that, according to the regulations, the political 
commissars can exercise identically similar disciplinary powers as purely military 
authorities. This means that political influence extends to the very core of the 
Red Army. 

The Red soldier has the right of making complaints, but these are only 
admitted as against illegal or unjust action, and not against the severity of a 
punishment. Once more there is nothing very novel about in the system of 
complaints nor in the recognised mode of lodging any complaint. 

All punishments must be entered in the defaulters’ book, but in addition a note 
has to be made against every defaulter’s name as to what his political creed may be. 
This fact may well be the cause of favouritism of orthodox political opinions. 

The regulations taken, as a. whole, cannot be said to differ from those existing 
in other armies except in trivial detail. ; 





Memorial to the “Old Contemptibles ” 


On Sunday, 4th November, there was unveiled at Ferté-sous-Jouarre a Memorial 
to the “‘ Missing ’’ of the original British Expeditionary Force. The British repre- 
sentatives at this ceremony were headed by Field-Marshal Sir George Milne and 
Lieutenant-General Sir William Pulteney. They included a Guard of Honour, 
which comprised a member of nearly every unit that took part in the Retreat to 
the Marne. Every man of this guard was still serving on the active list. The Guard 
of Honour was commanded by Colonel C. P. Heywood, C.M.G., D.S.O., Coldstream 
Guards. - The-French Army was well represented, Marshal Foch being at. the-bead. 
of the French deputation. 














AIR NOTES 


ROYAL AIR FORCE. 


PERSONNEL. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Group-Captain C. D. Breese, A.F.C., to R.A.F. Base, Gosport, 
3rd September, supernumerary, pending taking over command. ‘Group-Captain 
E. D. M. Robertson, D.F.C., to Special Duty List, 17th September, for duty as 
R.A.F. representative, Ordnance Committee, Woolwich, vice Group-Captain A. D. 
Warrington-Morris, C.M.G., O.B.E, 


. 







Fryinc TRAINING, 


OFFICERS AND AIRMAN-PiLots.—During the months of July, August and 
September, the following have completed flying training Courses in the regular 
Air Force, in addition to the thirty Flight Cadets who have completed their training 
at Cranwell and received permanent commissions :— 









As Flying Instructors .. .. 13 Officers, 7 Airmen. 
As Service Pilots % .. 26 Officers, 27 Airmen. 
As Seaplane Pilots am .. 2 Officers. 





APPRENTICES.—In the same period 415 aircraft apprentices passed out from 
the School of Technical Training, Halton, and 39 from the Electrical School, 
Flowerdown. From these, 5 have been awarded cadetships at the Cadet College, 
Cranwell. 

RESERVE PiLtots.—During this quarter also the following annual ~_e 

/ courses-were carried out by officers. of Class A Reserve ; — 








Single engine aircraft = a ues Ce tdgee 
Twin engine aircraft .. ne os ee 7 29 
Seaplanes <s ia 16 







In addition, 53 officers of Class ti (i) Reserve ‘completed their ab initio 
courses. 





Am nating OF GREAT Bevvaxe. 


Air Defence of Great Britain carried out a Command Exercise during August. 
‘The Exercises ‘were drawn up to allow the Air Officer Commanding Fighting- Area 
to operate his units as far as possible under war conditions and to test the opera- 
tional efficiency of individual units. They were not designed to try out the efficiency 
of the Air Defence scheme, which is still under development. They served, thus, 
as valuable training to the units of the Fighting Area and Air Defence Formations, 
T.A., who were operating as they would in war. 
On the other hand, the exercises were not of the same war value to: Wessex 
- Bombing Area‘and No. 1;Air Defence Group as the units.were working under more 
‘artificial conditions. In the case of No. 1 Air Defence Group, the novelty of the 
‘ exercises for them was.a pompensation, the units were. sabre forthe first time 
as complete squadrons. | - 1 ‘3 
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The greatest keenness was shown by all ranks and it is considered that the 
results show a high standard of fighting training and technical efficiency amongst 
squadrons. 

Over 25,000 aircraft-hours were flown and the daily returns show the service- 
ability of aircraft at practically 100 per cent. 









COASTAL RECONNAISSANCE UNITS. 


No. 480 (Coastal Reconnaissance) Flight, Calshot has carried out a programme 
of visits to sea-side resorts in addition to the customary training and exercises 
with the Atlantic Fleet. 

No. 481 (Coastal Reconnaissance) Flight, Malta, has carried out the usual 
co-operation with the naval and military units stationed there, and continued its 
normal routine of training and exercises. 


Arr CO-OPERATION WITH THE ARMY. 
Throughout the manceuvre period all the five Army Co-operation Squadrons 
on the Home establishment were actively engaged with their respective Commands. 


In the Aldershot Command manceuvres in Sussex, in addition to the Army 
Co-operation Squadrons (4 and 13), two Fighter Squadrons (19 and 31), two Day 
Bombing Squadrons (12 and 207) and one Night Bombing Squadron (7) were 
also engaged. 

Interesting night exercises in conjunction with the training of the Armoured 
Force were carried out by No. 7 Night Bombing Squadron on Salisbury Plain late 
in August, during which pefiod also Fighter and Day Bombing Squadrons co- 
operated with the Armoured Force. 

























OVERSEAS COMMANDS 


IRAQ. 
During the period under review the situation in Iraq has remained satisfactory 

and no further operations have been necessary. 

(See also INTERNATIONAL SITUATION, p. 836) 


















AVIATION IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


AFGHANISTAN. 

It is Teported that the three Junkers aircraft recently obtained from Germany 
and which arrived in Kabul on 10th July, are to be used on an air route connecting 
Kabul and Teheran. 

A “ Potet 25" aeroplane, the gift of the French Government to the King of 
Afghanistan, has been flown out to Kabul, where it arrived on 22nd August, ten 
days after leaving Paris. 

Tt has been officially notified that the Afghanistan Air Force has made arrange- 
ments for a passenger service between Kabul and Mazar-i-Sharif which will pre- 
¢@umalily be run in connection with the Kabul—Tashkent ait line. The latter is 
working erratically at present, very serious delays having occurred on several 
occasions, resulting in passengers being stranded for long pefiods, 
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CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 


A Czecho-Slovakian pilot has recently completed a propaganda tour through 
European countries with the object of interesting possible buyers ‘in ‘the ‘perférm- 
ance of Czecho-Slovakian aircraft. The tour covered a:distance of 3,362 «miles, 
through Switzerland, France, Spain, England and the Baltic States. 


During August an air race took place in the Little Entente, in which military 
aeroplanes from Yugo-Slavia, Poland, Roumania and Czecho-Slovakia competed 
over a course of 1,800 miles. The aircraft used were, in all ‘cases, either French 
ot locally manufactured aircraft. 


The order of finishing was :— 

1) Czecho-Slovakia (home manufactured aircraft) 
2) Roumania (French ‘i Fags 
3) Czecho-Slovakia (home efi sae 
4) Roumania (French bs » ) 
5) Yugo-Slavia ( a - ») 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


ESTONIA. 

At the request of the Estonian Government, a British aviation mission, con- 
sisting of a Squadron Leader and two Flight Lieutenants went to Estonia in July 
to assist and advise the Estonian Air Force in 'training.. The mission was to stay 
in Estonia three months but the Squadron Leader is to remain for two years to 
act as Chief Instructor at the Flying School and as general adviser to the Estonian 
General Staff. 


FRANCE. 
{See GENERAL SERVICE NOTES, p. 830) 


GREECE. 


Two officers of the Greek Military Air Service have recently completed a tour 
round the Mediterranean. 


GERMANY. 


A new endurance record for aeroplanes was set up by the well-known German 
pilots Risticz and Zimmermann who, on the 5th, 6th and 7th July, in a Junkers 
J.33-L remained in the air for 65 hours 25 minntes:-The total loaded weight of 
the aircraft was 8,821 lbs. of which 5,423 lbs. were fuel. 


ITALY. 


It is reported that, on 31st May, Captain A. Ferrarin and Major Carlo del Prete 
broke all previous records for duration and distance by remaining in the air for 
58 hours, 37 minutes and covering a distance of 4,972 miles. (This achievement 
has since been beaten in Germany). 

The same pilots set out on 3rd July in an attempt to make a non-stop flight 
to Buenos Aires. They followed a course from Rome to Gibraltar along the 
African coast to the Cape Verde Islands, where they crossed to the South Americay 
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coast. They encountered thick fog and clouds for long continuous periods and 
were unable to reach Rio de Janeiro. After flying back come distance a landing 
was finally made at Touros sixty miles north of Port Natal. 


The distance flown through the air on this flight is stated to be 5,024 miles. 


SOVIET RUSSIA, 


The U.S.S.R., with German backing, are making progress with the Trans- 
Siberian air route and an air line is on the point of being opened between Moscow 
and Irkutsk. Flying will be carried out on the new Trans-Siberian route by day 
and night, but traffic will probably be confined to mails for the first few months. 
This brings nearer the direct air route from London to the Pacific. 


UNITED STATES. 


Two expeditions have recently sailed from the United States for exploration 
work in the South Polar regions. Commander Richard Byrd who, in 1926, flew 
over the North Pole sailed from New York in August accompanied by a crew of 
fifty-five. One object of the expedition is to attempt to fly to the South Pole 
where a landing will be made if possible. In addition to exploration, Commander 
Byrd hopes to obtain useful meteorological data between King Edward Seventh 
Land and Charcot Land. A Fokker tri-engined monoplane is to be used for the 
long flight, and two small single engine aircraft for short flights. 


The second expedition, under Captain Sir G. H. Wilkins, sailed from New York 


in September, with the object of exploring the unknown land between Ross Sea 
and Graham Land for the purpose of selecting sites for meteorological stations. 
No flight to the South Pole will be made but a long flight of about 3,000 miles is 
to be attempted. A single engine Lockheed Vega seaplane will be used for this 
flight. 

















AIRSHIP NOTES 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


NEw AIRSHIPS. 

‘“‘ R.100.”"—The gasbags of the contract airship ‘‘ R.100’’ building at Howden 
have now been installed in the completed hull structure and the outer cover fitted. 
The control car is in position and the passenger accommodation, except for small 
details, is complete. Power cars, fitted with Rolls-Royce Condor engines, are com- 
plete except for minor modifications. 

‘* R.1o1.”’—At Cardington the main hull structure of “ R.1o1 ”’ is fully erected 
from airframes 3-11. The bow and stern portions are in course of assembly on 
the ground. In this ship the fuel, oil and ballast tanks, and certain other internal 
fittings are incorporated in the main frames prior to erection, which minimises the 
amount of work to be done after the structure is erected. The upper and lower 
passenger decks are installed and the fitting of cabins has begun, Beneath the 
passengers’ quarters the control: car is erected and in position. 

Certain gasbag tests have been carried out in the ship and the manufacture 
of the outer cover and gasbags is proceeding according to programme, thirteen of 
the sixteen bags being already completed. 

The five power cars are assembled and, in one, the first “‘ Tornado ”’ heavy oil 
engine is installed. Some preliminary running with this engine has been satis- 
factorily carried out. 


AIRSHIP STATIONS. 

The airship sheds and mooring-towers included in the present scheme of ground 
organization within the British Empire, which will be available for the Comite 
stration flights of the two new airships, are as follows :— 

. England.—Cardington. Two sheds ; length 812 ft., height 157 ft., width 180 ft. 
Mooring tower. Ready for operation. 

Egypt.—Ismailia. Mooring tower. Ready for operation. i 

India.—Katachi. One shed; length 850 ft., height 170 ft., width 180 ft. 
Complete. Mooring tower, in course of erection. 

Canada.—St. Hubert. Mooring tower, in course of construction. 

South A frica.—Groutville (near Durban). Mooring tower. Site stirveyed, con- 
struction not yet commenced. , 

CANADA. 


- The new air port which is being established by the Canadian Government at 
St. Hubert, near Montreal, has been planned to combine the operations of both 
heavier-than-air and lighter-than-air craft, and will be administered as a civil 
aerodrome. 
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The mooring tower structure is being manufactured in Canada, and is nearing 
completion. The towerhead, which was made in England and shipped to Canada 
at the end of July, is now in course of erection. Good progress is being made with 
the construction of the base. 


SouTH AFRICA. 


The site selected by the Union of South Africa for a mooring tower base is situ- 
ated at Groutville, Natal, about thirty-eight miles from Durban. The land has 
been surveyed and preliminary estimates prepared. 


GERMANY. 


FLIGHT To ENGLAND.—The “Graf Zeppelin’’ left Friedrichshafen, Lake 
Constance at 7 a.m. on the znd October, and having crossed Germany ‘passed over 
the North Sea at Rotterdam at 6.50 p.m. Soon after 9 p.m. the airship was sighted 
at Lowestoft and Yarmouth. This was the first occasion of a Zeppelin flying 
over England since the Great War. Recrossing the North Sea the “Graf Zeppelin "’ 
was over Berlin by 8.30 a.m. on the morning of the 3rd October. Here flowers 
were dropped over the President’s palace as a gift to von Hindenburg on his eighty- 
first birthday. The airship returned to Friedrichshafen at 5.30 p.m. after a 
thirty-four and half hours’ flight, during which she covered ‘over 1,500 miles. 


ATLANTIC FLiGHT.—The ‘‘Graf Zeppelin’”’ left Friedrichshafen at 7,50 a.m. on the 
11th October for New York. She carried a crew of forty, twenty passengers and 
a mail of over 75,000 letters. The fuel consisted of 25,000 cubic metres of the 
new gas, referred to in these Notes in the JourNnaL for May last, and 15 tons of 
petrol in reserve. The maximum speed of the airship is stated to ‘be 80 miles 
per hour and her disposable lift approximately 45 tons, out of a gross lift of 
to5 tons. 


The course was shaped via Marseilles, Barcelona, Gibraltar, Madeira and 
Bermuda. In the locality of the latter island the airship encountered heavy 
weather, in consequence of which the port elevator was damaged. 
Temporary repairs were effected in the air under difficult and dangerous conditions. 
The airship had a severe struggle with strong head winds and in response to 
wireless signals three light cruisers at Hampton Roads and eighteen destroyers 
at Charleston were held in readiness by the U.S. Navy Department to proceed 
to her assistance if required ; but this proved to be unnecessary. She crossed 
the United States Coast just north of Cape Virginia and, the wind having become 
favourable, made Washington soon after midday on the 15th October. Ait 4 p.m. 
she sailed over New York and, finally, landed at Lakehurst about 6 p.m. Here 
she was taken into the hangar where the “Los Angeles,’’ also a German-built 
airship, was housed. 


Tue Return Journey.—Having effected repairs and re-fuelled, the ‘‘ Graf 
Zeppelin ’’ left Lakehurst at 1.54 a.m. on the 29th October. Passing over New 
York City, she followed the steamship route from West to East. On the afternoon 
of the 31st October she made the coast of France near the mouth of the Loire in 
‘the Bay of Biscay, arrived over Paris at midnight and landed at Friedrichshafen 
at 7.4 a.m. on the ist November. The weather over France was unfavourable, 
otherwise the journey was made under good conditions, except for a short period 
soon after start. 
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TRANS-ATLANTIC AIRSHIP FLIGHTS 


It is of interest to note that only three airships have attempted to cross the 
Atlantic and all three have succeeded. Two encountered severe weather on the 
outward journey, but returned safely within a few weeks. 

The first crossing was.made by the British ‘‘ R.34’’ in 1919. This airship left 
East Fortune in Scotland and flew to Mineola in New York in 108 hours and 
returned to Pulham, in Norfolk, in 75 hours. 

The next crossing was made by the ‘“‘ Los Angeles ”’ in 1924, when she flew from 
Friedrichshafen to Lakehurst in 81 hours. 

The ‘‘ Graf Zeppelin ’’ performed a similar journey in 112 hours, and the return 
journey to Friedrichshafen in 71 hours. 

The following is a comparison of these three airships and of the two building 
in England to-day, as regards size :— 

Length Diameter Capacity 
Rage?) -. 643 ft. 78,75 ft. 1,950,000 cu. ft. 
“Los Angeles”... 656 ft. 90 ft. 6 in. 2,470,000 cu. ft. 
“Graf Zeppelin” .. 7714 ft. roo ft. 3,708,000 cu. ft. 
gush BF. yeas .. 695 ft. 130 ft. 5,000,000 cu. ft. 

720 ft. 120 ft. 5,000,000 cu. ft. 


UNITED STATES. 


New ArrsHips.—The President of the Goodyear Zeppelin Corporation of Akron, 
Ohio, has announced that his Corporation are to build two Zeppelins for the United 


States Navy in a new shed at Fulton Flying Field. Work on the new shed is to 
start immediately and, when completed, the shed will be 1,200 feet long, 366 feet 
wide, and 200 feet high. It is to cost between £400,000 and {£600,000 and will be 
the largest in the world. Construction on the various parts of the airships will 
be begun simultaneously in the Goodyear Aeronautical Department. They are 
to be 780 feet long and will have a helium gas capacity of 6,500,000 cubic feet and 
are to cost approximately £1,600,000, 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


GENERAL. 


Pseudo-Security. By J. M. Spaight. (Longmans, Green & Co.). 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Spaight has written a powerful indictment of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. In a searching analysis he indicates loopholes that allow wars to be 
made both within and without its legal compass, and he shows that its guarantees 
and sanctions furnish no real security. He asserts that it is air power in particular 
that has made any form of pooled security a farce because, owing to the suddenness 
and efficacy of its operation’ no time is available for intervention.. The book is 
full of clear, logical argument and is well worthy of study. ; 


Unfortunately, however, the author, in making wide claims, disregards counter- 
vailing factors in such fashion as to convey an impression of special pleading for 
air power. He denounces the sanctions of the League owing to the the difficulty 
of naming the aggressor, yet his air attacks are to come as “‘ a bolt from the blue ” 
or “ a sudden treacherous assault.’’ He cannot have it both ways. He ignores 
the interdependence of nations, and, in painting lurid pictures of air action, omits 
to show how Britain’s only possible air opponents would suffer morally, economically 
and politically by the successful bombing of London. Again, after utilizing state- 
ments in support of his arguments, to the effect that air attacks might fill the 
hospitals with the mutilated of all sexes and ages and turn a city into a raving 
Bedlam of terror, he claims humanity for the air arm. ‘ He’ fails to realise that, 
though the Covenant is admittedly a faulty document; a powerful will towards 
world-peace is being built up on it, and that conciliation will exercise a deterrent 
influence on bolts from the blue and public opinion on treacherous assaults. He 
speaks, of course, throughout of self-defence ; but, having obtained for air power a 
budget allotment for what he terms an optimum armament, will it not be a facilis 
descensus to argue that the surest form of defence is to attack and the best objective 
the enemy’s capital. Certainly that is how neighbours might view a large increase 
in our air estimates, even if fighting machines, not bombers, were built. 

Where special claims are stated for air power, the sailor may point to the vital 
need of ensuring supply and the soldier to the importance of effective intervention 
on the continent. Fortunately, however, the decision lies with the Government, 
which places all these matters in their correct relationship and shapes its policy 
in accordance with the requirements of the Empire and its obligations to the world. 


Studies in International Law and Relations. By A. Pearce Higgins, 
C.B.E., K.C., LL.D. (Cambridge University Press). 15s. 

The lectures and essays which Dr. Pearce Higgins has here collected fall into 
two main groups; those which deal, on the broadest lines, with the part played 
by law in regulating the intercourse of States, and those which are devoted to a 
critical examination of current controversies on specific rules of international law. 
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Among the latter, special prominence must be given to two papers on “‘ Defen- 
sively Armed Merchant Ships.” Eminent American and Continental jurists, 
writing since the war, have shown a tendency to attack the status of such vessels, 
either by denying altogether the existence of an inherent right to resist capture, 
or by arguing that the arming of a merchant ship justifies attack without warning 
by an enemy raider. Both the powers and the limitations of the submarine 
emphasise the practical importance of the question, and these two papers, in which 
Dr. Pearce Higgins upholds the right to resist and the necessity for visit and search, 
deserve the closest study. They show a masterly combination of sound learning 
and lucid reasoning. 


Of the same class are illuminating papers on the treatment of enemy ships in 
port at the outbreak of hostilities, and belligerent rights with regard to submarine 
cables. ‘‘ Retaliation in Naval Warfare’’ combines an able defence of British 
action in the late war, with a general enquiry into the nature and extent of per- 
missible reprisals, especially as they affect neutral interests. 


The profound legal knowledge and dexterity of mind, displayed in these in- 
tensive studies, are combined, in other papers, such as those on “ International 
Relations and International Law,’’ ‘‘ Some Difficulties in International Relations,’’: 
and ‘‘ The Duties of States,” with a broad philosophic outlook. To Dr. Pearce 
Higgins international law is no cold abstraction; it is an embodiment of the 
instinct for justice and ‘fair dealing in human affairs, and an expression of the 
plain fact that nations, like individuals, are socially and economically dependent 
one upon the other, and require some form of political organization for the pursuit 
of common and the adjustment of competing interests. From this point of view 
he surveys the efforts made since the war to lay the groundwork of a real com- 
munity of nations. He lays greater stress on the duties than on the rights of 
States, and insists that the doctrine of the legal equality of sovereign States applies 
only to those capable of fulfilling effectively their international obligations. He 
regards the League of Nations not, primarily, as a device for the negative purpose 
of preventing war, but as an instrument for the positive purpose of extending the 
reign of law and justice, and providing the machinery for co-operation in matters 
of common interest. It is his view that ‘‘ if by some-international catastrophic 
event the existing League were dissolved to-morrow, states would be compelled 
to proceed to the erection of another, for all statesmen have learned the value of 
the assistance of the highly-trained and organized permanent civil service of the 
League.” 

It is impossible, within the limits of a review, to indicate the full range of this 
closely packed volume. Only passing reference can be made to the examination 
of the doctrine of Kriegsriison, military necessity, in ‘“The Law of Nations and the 
War of 1914,” or to the very interesting discussion of a little-known problem in 
‘The Papacy and International Law.’ Two papers on the genesis and scope of 
the Locarno Treaties and the Monroe doctrine convey a great deal of information 
in a small space, and should be vety useful as a corrective to the loose exaggerations 
of current journalism and political partisanship. 


The whole book may be warmly commended to officers of all three Services. 
It deals mainly with broad issues of foreign policy or with applications of the 
laws of war. It is clear, interesting, and authoritative. Only occasionally, as in 
the papers on the War of 1914 and on Retaliation, is the jurist in Dr, Pearce 
Higgins a little over-shadowed by the advocate.. For the most part, the combina- 
tion of aj passion for justice and a quick response to. progressive ideas, with a 
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cautious, slightly sceptical mind, and a strong sense of political realism, render 
him a trustworthy and clear sighted guide through the labyrinth of international 
relations. 


Metallurgy and its Influence on Modern Progress. By Sir Robert A. 
Hadfield, Bart., D.Se., D.Met., F.R.S., etc. (Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 
Lendon). 25s. 

In these days when the sciences of warfare and engineering advance hand in 
hand, this work will occupy an important place in any “‘ Service”’ library. It can 
be read with as much profit and pleasure by those who are feeling their way in the 
early stages of engineering experience, as by those whose knowledge is greater. 

The distinguished author gives a comprehensive review of the historf and 
development of engineering science with illuminating references and tributes to 
the great figures of the past, followed by a more detailed account of the phenomenal 
advances of more recent times in the sphere of his own particular life-work: the 
metallurgy of iron and steel. He examines the question of fuel economy, particu- 
larly in relation to the manufacture of steel, whilst the latter part of the book 
contains a valuable review of what one may term the organization of science, and 
of the inter-relationship of education, research and the State. 

In the final chapters he offers some important suggestions for the furtherance 
of engineering science, and one hopes that these suggestions will receive the joint 
consideration of those bodies which, as the book shows, bear such weighty respon- 
sibility for direeting scientific effort along its various lines of progresss. 

A very human philosophy, and the romance of the evolution of an art of old 
into an exact science of to-day have been blended into such an attractive whole 
that the reader can hardly fail to be arrested by the erudition and enthusiasm of 
the author. 

A wealth of fascinating quotations, and of scientific and historical references 
point the way to the reader who wishes to study further. At the same time there 
is little in the book which would be unintelligible to the layman. 

The book is well indexed and contains many interesting illmstrations. The 
Appendices include a list of the scientific papers and addresses, etc., delivered by 
the author in the course of his own researches, and other features, of. which space 
precludes description. 


NAVAL, 


A Voyage Round the World. By Captain George Shelvoche. Edited by 
W. G. Perrin. (Cassell & Co., Ltd., London.) 10s. 6d: 


Captain George Shelvoche was bred to the Royal Navy, but he lost his employ- 
ment therein at the Peace of Utrecht, and was glad to be appointed to the command 
of a privateering expedition on the outbreak of war with Spain, in 1718. The 
independent attitude which he adopted to his employers, however, soon decided 
them to replace him in the chief command by Captain Clipperton, who accordingly 
moved into the “‘ Suecess,’’ while Shelvoche commanded the smaller “‘ Speedwell.” 
The expedition sailed in February, 1719, for the Pacific, there to ravage the coasts 
of Chile and Peru. After a few days at sea the ‘‘ Speedwell” parted from: her 
consort, and Shelvoche continued his voyage alone. He passed through the Straits 
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of Le Maire and, after various adventures, was cast away on the island of Juan 
Fernandez. After great efforts he and most of his crew succeeded in getting off 
the island and in capturing a prize, in which they continued their voyage, encoun- 
tering the ‘‘ Success,”” which declined to have anything to do with them. Eventually 
the district became too hot for them, and, after preparing for a long voyage at 
Puerto Sequro, in California (of the inhabitants of which a most interesting account 
is given), they sailed for Canton, from whence they took passage to England in 
East Indiamen. 


Mr. Perrin has indicated in his introduction the reasons for doubting Shelvoche’s 
integrity. There can be little doubt that he purposely parted company from 
Clipperton and that he was in collusion with the authorities at Canton when he 
paid £2,000 as port charges! There is even reason to believe that he quietly 
fostered a ‘‘ mutiny ’’ the object of which was to arrange for a distribution of the 
booty less favourable to the owners, but it is perhaps going a little far to suggest 
that he purposely cast away his ship to deprive them of any share at all. Anyhow, 
his reward was a declaration of “ Jamaica discipline,’ which effectually reduced 


his own share! According to Shelvoche’s own account he was an innocent fallen 
among thieves. His officers behaved abominably and Clipperton (whose professional 
abilities he is never tired of discrediting) with incredible inhumanity. Indeed, 
this note is stressed too much, and he clearly provides internal evidence against 
himself: Still, he was a brave man and a good seaman, and writes entertainingly, 
though without the distinction pertaining to Captain Uring. 


The Voyages and Travels of Captain Nathaniel Uring. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Captain Alfred Dewar, R.N. (Cassell & Co:, Ltd:, London:) 
10s. 6d. 

Captain Uring was born in the last quarter of the seventeenth century, and was 

a merchant captain in the days of Queen Anne. In his ‘' Advertisement to the 

Reader’’ the Captain seeks to excuse any“ inaccuracy in the stile,” pleading the 

exigencies of the seafaring life. His apology is unnecessary. His style is as 

excellent as his life was rough. It is astonishing that a man who went to sea at 
sixteen years of age; who was captured thrice by privateers; who was twice 
wrecked, and innumerable times nearly. wrecked; who quenched: an incipient 
mutiny by beating the ringleaders until the blood “ ran plentifully ”’ over: their 
ears ;—it is. astonishing, that such a man. should be able to write: as he does— 
vividly and with, distinction, and without any of the third-rate: decoration and 
abundant use of meaningless adjectives that now passes for writing. Captain 
Uring clearly managed somehow. to bea man of culture:. He shows familiarity 
with ‘“‘ Don Quixote,’ quotes from Cowley, and eagerly visits historical monuments, 
making, what. is more, well-informed remarks about. them. It is. the intellectual 
curiosity. implied in this.that makes his diary.so fascinating. His -work:carried him 
mainly to West Africa, the West Indies, New England, and New Spain, and he 
observed. closely the people. and the country,. He has: much in: common: witb 

Herodotus—the same curiosity, the same air of surprise, and the same inability 

to mention anything without describing it in full, Thus he cannot eat turtle.with- 

out telling us how it lays its eggs, or receive a round-robin without explaining hw 
itisdrawn up. He has some good stories, and it is interesting to find him repeating 
the same tales as_are told by Azurara in. his. account of the earliest. Portuguese 

West African discoveries. 


Captain Dewar, in his excellent introduction, hints that. Uring might have 
told. more of his crews, their manner of life, and so forth. It.is, perhaps, a pity 
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he does not, but one cannot grumble at so excellent a narrative because the author 
did not foresee what information twentieth-century scholars would be short of. 


MILITARY. 


History of the Great War: Military Operations, France and Belgium, 
1915 (Battles of Aubers Ridge, Festubert and Loos). With a 
volume of Maps and Sketches. (Macmillan & Co., London.) 12s. 6d.; 
Maps 58. 6d. 

The fourth volume of the Official History of the War is in every respect worthy 
of its predecessors, yet it differs from them. The war is assuming a vaster scale, 
while more distant events begin to influence the course of the campaign in France ; 
also the period covered by the story has had to be lengthened, while the British 
armies were growing more numerous. In spite of these complications. General 
Edmonds, whilst reducing the scale, has succeeded in preserving the coherence, 
of his narrative and in endowing it with a vivid lucidity that grips the reader. 
If it were possible to pass any adverse remark on so fine a work it would be the 
trivial criticism that the accentuation of the French place names is faulty and 
unsystematic. This is a pity since it may. lead to this history being stigmatized 
by continental critics—on this flimsy pretext alone—as inaccurate as a whole, 
a reproach which would be utterly undeserved and, for various reasons, much 
to be regretted. 

The period covered by the book makes painful reading. The pitiable situation 
of the British Army in 1915 with regard to ammunition supply, trained staffs and 
inexperienced subordinate commanders seems scarcely credible now that we are 
so far distant from the actual events here narrated. There is little need to say 
more,-since the whole question of ammunition shortage was thrashed out in Volume 
III, while the amazingly succinct preface to this Volume IV lays bare the causes 
and results of the remaining defects. That preface is, indeed, one of the.most 
illuminating chapters to be found in any military history book. Lastly, there is 
revealed for the first time, to the uninitiated at least, the extent to which the 
lamentable Battle of Loos was forced upon our G.H.Q. by Joffre. What, might 
be asked, was Lord Kitchener doing in this matter ? 


In the way of purely military lessons the volume discloses the almost excessive 
optimism, perhaps inherent in the British race, that was entertained at G.H.Q.— 
and also by Haig himself—with regard to the breaking of the German front. But 
the enemy was busy thinking out the situation and so, in every one of these three 
battles, he produced a fresh surprise in his defence plans. At Aubers Ridge’ he 
had thickened his parapets enormously while strengthening them with numerous 
machine gun emplacements set very low down. By the time that Festubert came 
round he succeeded, in a very short space of time, in improvising a second ‘line of 
defence. Lastly, at Loos he had again prepared a second line of defence, but this 
time set so far back that it escaped the artillery fire directed on to his first line. 


Throughout these three battles, we see the terrible cost in casualties that 
resulted from our improvised staffs. At Loos, in particular, the History analyses 
the situation in detail. It shows especially how fatal was the prevalent division 
of work between “ Q.” and “GS.” Before the war we remember being taught 
that in the German Army all railway movements were jealously guarded as the 
strict preserve of the General Staff; rightly so! We wentto the other extréme. 
The traffic control at Loos fell into the harids of two distinguished officers, of whom 
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one had become an authority on the supply of forage, while the other was an expert 
in the selection of meat! ; 

In the field of tactics, too, costly mistakes were made. The wide gap in the 
1st Division passed undetected during its advance ; similarly, the loss of direction 
of the 15th Division seems the result of faulty leading. The situation was only 
redeemed by the astounding devotion of the troops. 


Somehow the reader is left wondering, on concluding a study of this volume, 
what value we have derived from our pre-war study of military history. Much 
of what we read here as to the costly blunders due to the work of improvised staffs 
must have been familiar to students of the American Civil War; not perhaps so 
much to readers of the Valley Campaign as in the vaster operations of Grant and 
Sherman. Might not the possibility of “‘ trench warfare ’’: have been. foreseen 
from a reasoned study of the Manchurian War? But perhaps we’ had become 
hypnotised by the French doctrines of war. The uneasy feeling is now aroused 
lest our study of Military History for Service examinations should be either 
far too stereotyped and one-sided, or conducted on faulty lines. 


Some Aspects of Mechanization. By Colonel H. Rowan-Robinson, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., R.A., p.s.c.. (William Clowes & Sons, Ltd., London.) 3s. 6d. 


““Some Aspects of Mechanization’”’ by Colonel H. Rowan-Robinson is a 
collection of articles on mechanization which should be read by all students of the 
subject. 


We cordially agree with many of the author’s sentiments such as ‘‘ The function 
of the mechanized army . . is to attack; only so can its essential qualities find 
expression.”” “‘ It cannot be too often repeated that the strength of a mechanized 
army lies mainly in its protected mobile hitting power, that is, in the heavy tank 
‘as a central force and the other A.F.V’s as auxiliaries. It must have balance ; 
that is, the various arms must be present in the correct proportions; but that 
proportion may bear no relation at all to what has been previously considered 
correct.” 


We commend especially the chapters on the faliacy of the half-armoured tank 
and on the passage of obstacles. In the latter chapter the river obstacle is examined 
in what would appear to be its true light. 


The author has advanced views on the command and control of mechanized 
forces from the air, which we cannot entirely agree with. Staff officers in the air 
would be eminently useful but it is difficult to agree with the author that a com- 
mander can really control the inevitable “‘ dog fight ’’ from the air. The personal 
element is too far removed from the combat on the ground and we feel that formations 
on the ground will inevitably look fora leader on the ground, and that subordinate 
leaders will follow the precedent of the senior service and put the “ deaf ear to 
the microphone !’’ The commander will be more inspiring at the crisis of the fight 
in his tank on the ground than he could ever hope to be in the air, even if his ‘‘ view ” 
is thereby restricted. 


Reputations. By Captain B. H. Liddell Hart. (London: John Murray). 12s. 


This is a clever, readable. and highly interesting work. It consists of ten 
character sketches of the leaders of the Great War: the Frenchmen, Joffre, Foch, 
Pétain and Galliéni; the British, Haig and Allenby; the Germans, Falkenhayn 
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and Ludendorff ; the Americans, Pershing and Liggett. The svlection was doubtless 
a matter depending on the author’s inclinations and perhaps opportunities for 
collecting materials, but one would have liked to have seen Sir John French inchided 
in the series; and also the Italian Cadorna and the Russian Grand Duke ‘Con- 
stantine, or possibly, Brussilov. Still, their absence does not impair the reader's 
interest ; it may be merely a matter of taste. 


Nevertheless, a perusal of these pages fails to satisfy us altogether. The first 
matter whereon we differ with the author is the assumption in the preface when 
he implies that the moment is now ripe for criticizing, in a final manner, the various 
decisions of the commanders-in-chief of the Great War, and of passing judgment 
upon them. We do not agree, since until the French and German archives are 
made public, there are many matters which must remain obscure. The French 
Official History has not yet reached the middle of the Battle of the Marne. Even 
as we write, the publication of our own Official History has disclosed Joffre’s 
attitude towards Sir Douglas Haig over the Battle of the Loos. This detail was 
most likely unknown to this author. Similarly, we think that Captain Liddell 
Hart scarcely does justice to Lord Allenby, either with regard to the Battle 
of Messines Ridge, where example and influence did far more than leadership, or 
in the Battle of Arras, where the failure of the French disjointed the whole British 
plan. The author’s treatment of the two German Generals somehow fails to carry 
conviction. Te depict Falkenhayn he brings in several pages dealing with Moltke, 


Our second point is this: the truth seems to be that Captain Liddell Hart has 
not been content to depict the men but has simultaneously tried to pass criticisms 
and judgment on the entire strategy and major operations of the Great War. 
Surely he has gone a little too far! It would have been better, so it seems to us, 
to have begun the book with an introduction on the views current in European 
military circles and possibly with an explanation of the French Plan XVII, also 
of Schlieffen’s plan, and to have closed with a chapter showing what: limitations. 
modern war has imposed on strategy and operations, and where the plans and men 
had failed. The character sketches would then have remained more strictly 
historical portraits. The author always appears anxious to judge the modern 
general by Napoleonic standards, and to rate him accordingly in the hierarchy of 
the Great Captains. If this were a sound standard, Tel-el-Kebir would place 
Sir Garnet Wolseley on a very high level indeed. 

We do very badly need a critical study of the strategy of the Great War as a 
whole. However much we may beg leave to differ with all the opinions expressed in 
this work, we cannot but express our liking for it and trust that it will lead to the 
writer giving us something else as stimulating and enjoyable. 


Vocabulary of German Military Terms and Abbreviations. (Revised to 
1928.) Issued by the General Staff. (H.M. Stationery Office, London.) 
58. 
This is a very useful and complete vocabulary (German-English only) which 
no student of German military documents, or indeed general military literature, 
should be without. It will not, of course, replace an ordinary dictionary. 


Some Military Conversations and Official Communications in French. 
Edited by Lieutenant-Colonel J. H. Getting, D.S.O. (Gale & Polden, 
Aldershot.) 3s. 

A thoroughly serviceable little manual for acquiring current military French 
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terminology. It consists of a series of conversations, letters and documents, all 
useful ; a list of French ranks, together with illustrations of rank-badges ; a very 
brief vocabulary. 


REGIMENTAL HISTORIES. 


The 11th Royal Warwicks in France 1915-16. By Brevet-Colonel C. S. 
Collinson, D.S.O, (Cornish Brothers, Ltd., Birmingham.) 8s. 6d. 


The 11th Warwicks were raised as a unit of the Third “‘ New Army ” in October, 
1919. This story, which is based on the C.O’s diary, describes its activities from 
March, 1915, onwards. It arrived in France with the 37th Division. It saw 
service in the trenches until called upon to participate in the Battle of the Somme, 
where it fought at Poziéres and Bazentin. In 1917 it was broken up, its personnel 
being allotted to other Warwickshire units. 


A pleasant, modest, and interesting little volume. 


A History of the 4th Battalion The Seaforth Highlanders. Compiled 
by Lieutenant-Colonel M. M. Haldane. [Illustrations by Captain Finlay 
Mackinnon. (H. F. & G. Wittaley, London). 2rs. 


This admirably-got-up history of the 4th Seaforth Highlanders contains the 
full story of that Territorial battalion from its arrival in France in November, 1914, 
to the Armistice. The battalion took part, first with the Dehra Dun Brigade of 
the Meerut Division, and then with the 51st Division, in almost every major 
operation on the Western front, a truly fine record. As a regimental history it is 
remarkably well supplied with maps, good coloured illustrations, and is free from 
any collection of appendices. In place of the latter it has two very interesting 
narratives of the services of the Second Line and Reserve Battalions of the parent 
Territorial unit. It is a remarkable production. 


Hodson’s Horse, 1857-1922. By Major F. G. Cardew, O.B.E. (William 
Blackwood, Ltd., Edinburgh and London.) 1928. 402 pages. Price 
21s. net. 


This Regiment was raised in 1857 during the Indian Mutiny, by Lieutenant 
W. S. R. Hodson, who commanded it till his death, in March, 1858. The first 
hundred pages deals with this stirring period in detail. In 1858, the Regiment was 
split. The second part of the book relates the story of 9th Hodson’s Horse, down 
to 1922. During the Great War the Regiment spent three years in France and was 
then transferred to Palestine. The third part deals with the sister regiment, the 
roth Lancers, including their service in Mesopotamia. The two Regiments have 
now once more combined under the title of ‘‘ Hodson’s Horse (4th Duke of Cam- 
bridge’s Own Lancers).”’ 


It is a good, readable book, full of interesting detail. 
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President : 
Fietp-MarsHaL H.R.H. THE DUKE OF 
CONNAUGHT, K.G., &c. 


Trustees : 
Sir J. A. Muttrns, Kr. 

Cot. A. G. Caurcnuitt, C.B., C.B.E. 
Bric. GEN. Sir R. C. A. B. BeEwickE Copley, 
K.B.E., C.B. 

Chairman : 

Cot. A. G. CHuRCHILL, C.B., C.B.E. 


Vice-Chairman: 
Mayor E. K. RIpLey. 


EXTRACTS FROM RULES, ETC. 


The Daughters of Officers who are serving, or 
who have served, ‘n His Majesty’s Army, or in 
the Royal Marines, are eligible for admission, at 
rates of £20 and £90 to £150 per annum ; paying 
according to the circumstances of the parents. 
Those paying £20 per annum (one-third of the 
School) are admitted ¥ 4 the Votes of Subscribers 
only—the remainder by the Committee. The 
age for admission is from 10 to 15 years. 

Each contributor of £5 5s. is entitled to one 
life vote, and each annual subscriber to one vote 
at two elections for each 10s. 6d. subscribed. 

Further information can be obtained of the 
a, Miss N. M. Bayty, at the Office, 
Panton House, 25, Haymarket, S.W.1. 


NOW READY. 











LEGACIES 


bestowed on the 


salvation Army 


constitute investments in the name 
of humanity yielding a high annual 
return in service to men and women 
of all grades 


£500,000 a year is required for main- 
tenance of over 16,223 centres of work 


FUNDS 


may be earmarked for any Branch, 
such as General Evangelical Work, 
Child Welfare Work, Homes for 
Boys and Girls in difficult circum- 
stances, Medical and Educational 
Work in Eastern Countries, Rescue 
Work, Missionary Work, Work 
amongst Lepers. 


HELP BY LEGACY 
IS EARNESTLY SOLICITED 
Legacy Forms, etc., on application. 
Contributions or enquiries to 
GENERAL BOOTH, 
101, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 











CAVALRY 
JOURNAL 
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Published under the oe of the 
Army Council, under the direction of 
Field-Marshal the Viscount ALLENBY, 
G.C. etc. (Colonel Life Guards 
and 16th/5th Leqnere), assisted by 
Lieut.-General S. BADEN- 
POWELL, Bt., G. CB.,G.C.V.O., ete. 
(Colonel 13th/i8th Hussars) Lieut.- 
General Sir P. W. CHET WODE, Bt., 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D. 1S ©. 

7 E. W. HARMAN, C.B., 

A.D.C., Lieut. - Colonel i A 
LEETHAM, Knt., K.C.V.O., etc., 
and Major-General T. T. PITMAN, 

C.B., C.M.G. (Managing Editor), 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY. 


Price 5s. net. 





No. 70. OCTOBER 1928 


CONTENTS. 


A Tournament as Practised in the 
XVth Century, 1450. 

Jousts, Tourneys and Tilts. 

Brigadier- -General Turner Ashby. 

Wire Jumping in New Zealand. 

“ Lisette.’’ 

Some on So agl of Light Six- 
Wheelers. Part I. 

Second Lancers at Epéhy. 

Frightfulness. 

Cavalry Signals in India. 

Scottish Yeomanry in 1828. 

Medical Arrangements for Cavalry. 


Part II. 
‘““A Little Bird told me.’’ 
The Fourteenth in Fact and Fiction. 
Unveiling of the 18th K.E.O. Cavalry 
War Memorial 
Bihar Light Horse. 
The Soldier’s Bride. 
A Cavalry Epic of 1785. 
Haig—British Soldier. 
An Incident in the China War of 1860. 
dust the Word or ‘‘Le Mot Juste.’’ 
Correspondence. 
Notes. 
Regimental Items of Interest. 
Home and * ominion Magazines 
Foreign Magazines. 
Recent Publications. 
Sporting Notes. 








All SUBSCRIPTIONS should be sent to, and 

all copies obtained direct from, 

The Royal United Service Institution, 
Whitehall, London, S.W.1 
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